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EDITORIAL 


It is indeed with great pleasure that we are at long last bringing out this volume 
restored to its original appearance. While we regret the inevitable delay for which 
neither the Publishers nor the Editors can claim sole responsibility, we have reason 
to rejoice at the reappearance of the New Indian Antiquary in an improved format. 
It will now be possible for us to issue the remaining parts of this volume in regular 
succession and bring the journal up-to-date. It is also an encouraging sign that we 
are re-establishing contact witli our former collaborating editors, and it is hoped that 
the old board may shortly be reconstituted in order to make this journal a truly 
international one in the field of Indology. 

While we reaffirm the old policy of tlie New Indian Antiquary to be a free medium 
of research in Indology presented in scientific form, we also apixal to scholars, old and 
new, to come forward and help us in maintaining the high traditions we have inherit- 
ed and foster the proper scientific approach to all problems of antiquarian interest. 

The Editors would greatly appreciate co-operation from research institutions, con- 
ferences and publishers for advance information of their activities, publications and 
news of research interest. These will be incorporated in the Notes of the month 
section. Reviews of publications will also be arranged at regular intervals by com- 
jretent authorities. 


S. M. Katre 
P. K. Code 



SOME CONSIDERATIONS OF SANSKRIT SYNTAX* 

By 

IRACH J. S. TARAPOREWALA, Bombay 
I. CERTAIN FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF SYNTAX 

Syntactical studies form one of the last branches to develop in the science of 
linguistics. The reason seems plain ; for the purpose of comparative study we need 
at least two languages. To know the syntax of a language is equivalent to knowing 
it quite thoroughly and few scholars are to be found who are thorough masters of 
two languages. 

During the earlier years of “ comparative philology ” scholars occupied them- 
selves with phonetics, with the comparisons of words and terminations and the 
extremely rich variety of forms that could thus be built up in various languages. The 
next step was a study of the significance of the meanings of words— the branch known 
as Semantics which assumed an extremely fascinating aspect when treated by M.^x 
Muller* and among modem writers by Weekley. 

As an accompaniment of Semantics, and in a sense following it, came the consi- 
deration of the change in the significance of the various grammatical forms, cases, 
moods, participles etc. This constituted the begihning of Comparative Syntax. 
Though there have been eminent writers on Syntax and cwi syntactical development 
as early as the fifties of the last century, still the tme foundations of “ Comparative 
Syntax ” were laid by B. IteLBRUCK in the three most important volumes he contri- 
buted to Brugmann’s Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen. He was the first to point out the correct appreciation of the “ comparative 
method ” as applied to Syntax. • 

It is an accepted tmth of biology that the history of the development of a parti-^ 
cular animal form through geological time is as it were recapitulated in the various 
stages the embryo of that animal passes through in the pre-natal stage. Thus, during 
its nine-months’ stay in the mother’s womb, the human embryo runs through the 
most significant stages of development which the human race passed through in course 
of the lor^ geological ages. Going a step further psychologists tell us that the develop- 
ment of various emotions and mental faculties of a human infant during the first few 
weeks of. its life recapitulate the history of the human race as regards the develop- 
ment of its emotions and mental faculties. 

Language being the most inmortant characteristic that distinguishes man from 
animals we might try to find some light on the development of language amongst 
human beings by observing the acquirement of language by an infant. 

* Being the Wilson Philological Lectures delivered at the Univeraty of Bombay during 
January 1937. The author is indebted to the University Authorities for their kind permMon 
to publish them here. 

1. See especially, his Biographies of Words. 
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The cry of a new-born child is meiely a physical reflex. Hunger, discomfort and 
any sort of physical need cause the human child to utter sounds just as much as 
these cause animals to utter them. This might be called the reflex-cry stage in the 
linguistic progress of a child. This stage is usually very short-lived. The human 
child has its wants attended to ; and very soon the child learns to connect its cry 
and the removal of the discomfort as cause and effect. As soon as this happens the 
cry is invested with a definite meaning and becomes language ” for the child. Soon 
we find the child manipulating different sorts of cries for different needs. This forms 
the second stage in the linguistic development of a child and it might be called the 
animal-cry stage. Gregarious animals are known to use distinct modulations of cries 
to indicate different needs, as is well known to cowherds. It is the first beginning of 
language and with the animal it stops there. The human child continues in this 
stage for a fairly long time, in fact until it learns to control its vocal apparatus. 

During the several months of the animal-cry stage the child goes on exercising 
its vocal organs and thus gains control over them. It hears the sounds produced by 
the grown-ups and tries to imitate them.^ This gives the child control of the muscles 
of the throat, of the mouth and of the tongue. The first sounds mastered are the 
vowels and then the consonants beginning with the labials.^ 

But far more important than the gradual mastery of phonetics is the develop- 
ment going on in the mind of the child. The child has got its senses (the indriyas) 
and through them it gets sense-impressions which vary from moment to moment. 
Each momentary sense-impression is called technically a percept The developed 
human mind is capable of putting many percepts side by side, and extracting there- 
from a common factor, which may be present in all of them. This common factor 
is called a concept. Thus, the child feels any sort of cfiscomfort, or wants something, 
and utters a cry, and someone comes to the child and pats it, or sings to it, or removes 
the cause of the discomfort, or feeds it. Each of these actions is a separate percept 
for the child. But the person who performs these varied acts is the common factor 
and pretty soon this common factor becomes as it were “ individualised and 
becomes a concept in the mind of the child. This concept needs a label to fix it 
"•and so we get the name. The first word the child utters is the name of this individual 
— md. These ‘‘ words ” are names for certain individuals or things. But “ baby 
language '' is not made up of words, for the child has no idea of “ words as such. 
To the mind of the child every situation, as it arises, is a distinct percept, and when 
it hears grown-up people commenting upon it, the natural inference the child draws 
is that the sounds it hears form the appropriate expression for that situation. To 
the child the set of sounds uttered by the grown-up person is one complete whole 
and the child does not separate or analyse it into the component words. To llie 
child mind each s^arate percept needs a distinct set of sounds to describe it. This 
is the essence of the unmeaning sounds little babies often use. Every parent knows 
that babies go on babbling at great rate and two or more together would hold long 
and serious conversations, particularly if they think themselves unobserved. When 
excited and anxious to tell the elders what is in their minds they go on holding forth 


2. JESPERSEN in his book on Language, gives a very fine account of child-language. 

3. Hence child words like pd, bd, md are universal and indicate almost the same ideas. 
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for many minutes at a time,^ 'JThese things they utter are doubtless full- of meaning 
to themselves, but to the grown-ups they are merely sounds without any sense. This 
stage of the child's language is best described as sound-fumble. The sounds as it 
were well forth spontaneously from the child in response to its emotions. We some- 
times hear even grown-up children, who can speak, crooning to themselves in unmean- 
ing sounds when very happy.^ When there are a lot of children together th^ develop 
a sort of “ jumble language ” of their own even after they have learnt to speak well. 


Meanwhile the human mind of the child goes on with the task of analysing tiie 
innumerable percepts and drawing the common factors, the concepts, therefrom. This 
process goes on more and more rapidly as the child gets older and the consciousness 
of words begins to dawn upon its mind. Then alone the child becomes aware of 
the fact tliat the speech of grown-ups can be analysed into words. This last stage 
is the stage of words or what might be called articulate speech.^ In the acquirement 
of words now the elders help considerably, especially when the child learns to read 
and write. 


One important point, however, has to be constantly borne in mind, viz., that 
from the very beginning the child thinks in sentences, never in individual words, no 
matter what language a child learns. The acquiring of the mother-tongue is always 
through sentences or phrases.^ A child may even acquire two or more languages 
simultaneously. While doing so it has been noted that words, may be mixed up but 
the different types of sentence-construction are never mixed up by children. The 
notions of grammar come the very last in the acquiring of the mother-tongue. This 
is the essential secret of teacliing language by the “ direct method.'' This also was 
the reason that the Greeks never thought of compiling a grammar of their own lan- 
guage because they thought it absolutely unnecessary.^ 

We may now turn to the languages of the world and see if these points learnt 
from the development of children help us in understanding the varied types of 
languages found. The reflex-cry stage and the animal-cry stages must have been 
passed over during the period before Hofno sapiens emerged. The development of 
the cranium, the erect stature and other characteristics of Homo sapiens indicate clearly 
the growth of those brain-centres which control thought. This thought activity in^ 
the earlier stages of humanity indicates the power of drawing concepts from a 


4. I once listened myself to a “baby-lecture'^ from my son, aged about ten months. 
He had been out for the evening with his nurse and had seen a procession (as I ascertained 
from her) with banners and music. Evidently the child was anxious td tell us elders all 
about it. 

5. Like the song of Mowgli after he had slain Sher Khan the Tiger, “ a song that came 
up into his throat all by itself” (Kipling, Jwigle Book, the story of “Tiger, Tiger”). 

6. The literal sense of the word articulate is “ distinctly jointed,” where each element 
is distinctly perceptible to the ear. 

7. In acquiring this the child also picks up the “ intonation ” or the particular lilt or 
accentuation of the sentence. Hence a foreigner ^ho learns a language late in life can seldom 
speak ad a native, even though he may be absolutely correct grammatically. 

8. They did teach rhetoric, i.e^, the art of vigorous and correct speech. The first formal 
Greek grammar was written by Dionysios Thrax (2nd cent. B.c.) for the use of Romans 
who wished to study Greek, 
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number of percepts.* The centres to develop latest in the human brain are those that 
control speech. Hence speech comes only after the full attainment of the status of 
Homo sapiens, i.e., after acquiring the power of drawing concepts. 

The aninud-ay stage had certainly passed before Homo sapiens emerged. These 
animal cries would have been sufficient to express the needs which human beings 
have in common with animals.^" The needs of primitive man would not be very 
much greater. Even after the full attainment of the power of thought it remains 
latent for a long time ; it has to be exercised and developed by) constant use. In 
the begiiming, therefore, mankind gave expression through speech to various percepts, 
not to concepts. Hence primitive language, like the language of children, must have 
passed through a sound-jumble stage. Fortunately, we have existing even today one 
or two languages in this stage. The language of Tierra del Fuego for example, 
illustrates this very clearly. One might suppose that the language of the natives of 
that “ end of the world ” would have a limited number of words. Actually this 
language has no “words” of any kind, but a large number of sound- jumbles each 
expressing a special individual percept. Thus suppose, (1) a man sees a fish in a 
river, and then (2) he catches the fish with a spear, and (3) gives it to his wife 
to cook, and then (4) he and his family eat the fish, and finally (5) he finds the 
fish tastes nice and satisfies him. Each of these five is a separate percept and each 
IS expressed by a distinct sound-jumble. These are entirely independent of one an- 
other. We can see at least two common factors — ^the man the fish — in each one 
of these five situations, but the primitive mind of the Fuegian cannot see these. Not 
only this, but if there is the slightest change in the situation — if, for instance, he 
sees the fish in a lake instead of a river, or he catches the fish with his bare hands — 
corresponding sound-jumble would be entirely changed. As R, R. Marett puts it,^^ 
“ Sounds in fact are with them as copious as ideas are rare. Impressions, on the 
other hand, are, of course, infinite in number. By means of more or less significant 
sounds, then, Fuegian society compounds impressions, and that somewhat imperfectly, 
rather than exchanges ideas, which alone are the currency of true thought”. Each 
utterance of these people, in short, repr^ents one single situation {percept) taken as 
a tuhole in all its details. These percepts may be quite complex. Thus, Marett 
quotes from the Fuegian the remarkably complex percept that “two-people-are-look- 
ing - at-each - other - hoping - that - either - will - offer - to-do - something - which- 
both - desire - but - are - unwilling - to - do ” ; this is expressed by the sound-jumble 
mamihlapinatapm 

Sense-impressions are necessarily infinite in number, but in the limited outlook 
of such primitive races only a few need expression as sound-jumbles, and as Marett 

V 

9. The Greeks called this faculty of “thought” logos which very happily, as well as 
aptly, also means “ speech Animals are, according to them, d-loga lacking both in thought 
as well as speech. 

it). Cf. dhdr a-nidra-bhay admail hunam ca, somdnyam etat pasubhir nard^umi. 

11. Anthropology f p. Ji39. 

12. Majrett describes (op. cit., p. 140) these sound-jumbles as utterances “into which 
are packed away enough suggestions to reproduce the situation in all its details, the act, the 
person who did it, the instrument, the time, the circumstances, the place and who knows 
what besides.'' 

13. Marett, loc. cit. 
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has observed there is nc real exchange of ideas, but mly a conveying of sense-im- 
pressions through speech. As long as society remains at that stage nothing more 
seems needed for language. But as primitive culture advances to higher stages it 
becomes necessary to find other modes of expressions. Mere sound-jumbles of sepa- 
rate percepts are obviously inadequate when ideas begin to develop out of these per- 
cepts. As a matter of fact the number of percepts being infinite, this method of 
speech becomes impossible as humanity progresses. So “ words ” now must arise and 
articulate speech gradually begins to develop. 

iSankar^ in the V edmta-Sutra-bh&sya (i. 3. 28) says ; dkjtibhis ca Sabddndm 
sambandho, na vyaklibhih ; vyaktlnam dnantydt sambandhagrahat^dnupapatteh- 
This describes exactly the situation that arises with respect to the origin of words. 
We can translate this in modem language thus : “ The relation of words is with con- 
cepts not with percepts. For the percepts being infinite it would be impossible to lay 
hold of the relations.” The human mind analyses the various percepts and once 
this process is begun it very soon perceives the common factors, and these common- 
factors (concepts) need a label. These are “words”. Thus each individual part 
of the percept gets clearer in the mind and being expressed in words the “ sound- 
jumble” is replaced by articulate speech. 

But this change is not achieved at a jump. In languages there never is a sudden 
change. The transition stages from the sound-jumble to articulate speech are found 
in the holophrastic languages of the aborigines of North and South America. The 
long set of sounds now called holophrase (or sentence-word) still persists, implying 
all the wealth of concomitant detail. And the actual sounds uttered may fail to show 
us the underlying concept (the common factor), but still this concept is theoretically 
recognised and there may even exist a “ word ” for it. An example will make this 
clear. In the Old Huron-Iroquois speech we get these holophrases : 
eschoirhon ( I-have-been-to-the-water ) , 
setsonha (go-to-the-water), 
ondequoha (there-is-water-in-the-bucket^ , 
daustmtewacharet (there-is-water-in-the-pot ^ 

In these holophrases we can detect no commo . ..ctor in the sounds uttered to corres- 
pond to the common concept “ water ”. Still the speakers have recognised this com- 
mon factor and they have a “ hypothetical terms ”dwen — for “ water ”, which is never 
used by itself either alone or even in a holophrase. The recognition of the existence, 
hypothetical though it be, of the concept shows that the thought process lias advanced 
beyond the sound-jumble stage, even though the language does not show in its sounds 
the recognition of the concept. 

The next stage is the recognition of the word in full, both hypothetically and 
in actual use. In actual usage the words are still fused together into a holophrase 
but the characteristic portions of each are retained so as to be clearly recognisable 
by the ear. Thus in Greenland^'* we find the holophrase aulisariartorasuarpoq (he 
hastens to go a-fishing), which can be analysed as being made up of aulisar (to fish) 
peartor (to be engaged in) and pinnesuarpoq (he hastens). 

A stage further on we get the elements making up the incorporated holophrase 


14. This is a variety of the Eskimo group of languages. 
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becoming quite clear and obvious. TTius in Mexican we get fdsotsitemoa (I seek 
flowers) made up of m (I), sotsi (flowers) and temoa (seek). Each word^can be 
used independently with the addition of case indicators. Thus the Mexican holo- 
phrase given above might also be rendered nuk4emoa in sdtU-tl (lit. I-seek-it, the 
flowers) the -k- being the incorporated pronoun and the in and 41 being the case 
indicators. This sort of holophrase is hardly to be distinguished from the sentence 
in which separate words are used.^® 

After this comes the full word-stage (or articulate speech). Now the word 
(sabda) becomes the label of the concept Of course, it requires generations of steady 
mental growth to reach this stage. Those whose speech consists of sentences made 
up of words find it very difficult to realise how any language can exist without words. 
Even when words come they are at first names of concrete concepts. And even here 
these concepts are not what we may call “pure'*. The idea of the possessor of an 
object is so veiy^ important to backward people that they cannot possibly think of 
an object apart from its owner. Thus in many languages there ard separate words 
for '‘my hut’’, “your hut”, “my father’s hut”, “his neighbour’s hut” and so on, 
but there is no word for the “ pure concept ” of, hut. These people cannot think of 
a hut without an owner. Not merely with lifeless objects, but even with wives and 
children the owner is regarded as quite as important. It requires ai further process of 
analysis to separate the possessor and the thing possessed. 

When such is the case of concrete concepts, we need not wonder if we do not 
find abstract ideas among such people. The abstract idea of numerals, for instance, 
comes very much later. It is a curious fact that many of the primitive people can 
enumerate a large number (several scores) of any particular objects (men, boats, 
shells, codomuts etc,), but they cannot count (in the abstract) beyond four. The 
reason is the very considerable mental analysing needed to arrive at the abstract con- 
cepts of “ one-ness ”, “ two-ness ”, “ three-ness ” ; and “ four-ness ” is about the limit 
for these people.^® 

The process of analysing various percepts and drawing therefrom various cori- 
*cepts goes on unceasingly and in fact is the main cause of growth in language. Even 
the concepts that have thus arisen go on being analysed and fresh concepts arise. T/ e 
human mind goes on continuously grouping and regrouping the percepts and concepts 
and goes on drawing new “ common factors ” from fresh groupings and fresh stand- 
points, The earlier concepts are necessarily not " pure They may be called “ com- 
pound concepts”, e.g., the thing possessed and the possessor, material objects and 
their enumerations, as we saw above. Later on these compound concepts themselves 
come to be analysed into their component parts. 

15. We may mention here that every language has got syncopated phrases where words 
are run together so that they are heard as one word. But jdiis is not the true holophrase. 
Thuj Guj. makeje {mu kahyu je), Beng, tmale tahd nd hale, that not happening); Eng. 
*twa$, ain*t; Ft. *spas (for n*est ce pas). 

16. Incidentally, it may be remarked that the Indo-European languages show a common 
heritage of numerals upto a “ hundred ” and perhaps even a “ thousand ”, and even beyond. 
This implies that the people who used these languages were mentally not mere primitive 
savagesi, whatever their material culture may have been. We come to exactly the same con- 
clusion from a consideration of the preposition smd adverbs which are pure abstractions. 
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Abstract concepts come in much later and here too we have a stage which might 
be called that of ‘‘compound abstract concepts”. The history of the growth of 
thought and language in any country could furnish numerous instances. The use 
of metaphor in language by which concrete words are used for abstract ideas might 

be quoted, e.g., “ weighing a proposal ”, Guj. madhur vacm etc. 

Let us get back to the growth of language. We saw that in the sound-jumble 
stage the essential thing is the description of a particular happening with all circum- 
stantial detail. The sound-jumble is therefore essentially a sentence in its nature. 
Even when concepts (i.e, words) have come, merely uttering one word would not in 
itself constitute a sentence. At least two concepts have to be joined together. One of 
these is known to bot^h the speaker and the hearer. The other is something in the 
speaker’s mind which he wishes to convey to the hearer. This joining of two con- 
cepts enables an idea to be conveyed from one person to another. In other words 

the sentence {the joining of two concepts) is the unit of language. This is the one 

fundamental principle of linguistics and of grammar.^* Sentences may, however, con- 
sist of one word only but in such cases ‘‘ the logic of circumstances ” helps us. Thus 
if a visitor comes and I turn to my servant and say, ‘‘ Chair ”, the circumstances 
convey the full sense The concept known to both the speaker and hearer is the 
subjeeP^ and the concept conveying the fresh information, unknown before to the 
hearer, is the predicate.''^' Of course in a s<mtence there may be more subjects and 
predicates than one and there may be various “ adjuncts ” joined on to them. 

In classifying languages we have therefore, to consider how the sentence is built 
up. And so in languages which have arrived at the word-stage we get three distinct 
types — (i) Isolating, (ii) Agglutinating and (hi) Inflecting. The old idea was that 
these three represented three stages following one after the other in a sort of cyclic 
order. But modern research shows that this is not a correct view. 

We will confine ourselves to the Inflecting Languages, because the Indo-Euio- 
pean languages constitute the most important family among these.^® In the Indo- 
European family we see some remarkable* points. At the earliest stage of which we 
possess any records we find a very large number of suffixes (the sup- and the tin- 
suffixes of Sanskrit, which are added to words (sabda), to show the varied syntactica?- 
relationships. Whatever the origin of these might have been, most of them denote 
very complex syntactical relations Thus -ndm indicates possession as well as plura- 
lity of owners, -sya indicates possession plus a single owner ; tu denotes wish (or 
command) on part of the speaker plus the idea that the action wished for is to be 
performed by one agent only, and so forth. These might be called ‘‘compound 
syntactical concepts” and in some of the rarer forms found in the Veda we might 
almost call thqm “syntactical percepts”. Herd the syntactical relation as expressed 
by the suffix is taken as a whole. This staige of Indo-European languages is called 
synthetic, for in it the sabda and pratyaya (with' all its complex implications) arc 
merely put together. In course of time there comes the inevitable analysing of these 

17. Paiiini has recognised this in the sutra (i. 4.14), sup-tihantam padam. The dis- 
tinction between sabda and pada is to be noted. 

18. These terms are used here in the psychological, not the grammatical sen?c. 

19. The other two are Semitic and Hamitic and some authorities think that all tlicse 
three are really branches of one original stock of the inflected type. 
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pratyayas and they, or rather the concepts underlying them, are, as it were, analysed 
fully and there is discovered a simpler and a better form of expression. Fresh com- 
binations give rise to new “ syntactical concepts and new helping words such as 
auxiliary verbs, prepositions etc. arise which in time make the ancient pratyayas use- 
less. This stage of a language is called the analytic stage, for here we find the syn- 
tactical concepts analysed, and when a language has attained this position it acquires 
a suppleness and power added to great simplicity of grammar which would not be 
possible in the synthetic stage. 

Every inflected language is bound to pass on to the analytic stage ultimately 
with the mental growth of the people who use it, because the analytic stage presup- 
poses a very great amount of mental development. But the process can be helped 
as well as hindered by circumstances which are not linguistic at all. The mixing of 
people speaking different languages accelerates this natural progress of language very 
enormously. As examples we may quote English as contrasted with German. The 
former is far mord analytic than the Tatter just because of the extremely wide lin- 
guistic contacts of the English-speaking races. So also is Persian which is today 
the most completely analytic of all Indo-European languages.^^ The reason in .ttiis 
case also has been mixing of various races notably of the Aryan-speaking Irani and 
the Semitic race^. What happens in such cases is that the foreigner trying to speak 
the language, consciously or unconsciously, goes on analysing the ideas underlying 
the complex syntax and thus the native speakers, too, get to know something for 
which perhaps they had never troubled their minds until this foreign contact. The 
result is a general simplification of the old complex grammar and the resulting ana- 
lytic structure. 

But there are retarding forces also and these are extremely powerful. There 
is first the conservative spirit inherent in every human being and this, especially 
when heli;)ed by religion, stabilises a language as nothing else can. One extremely 
good in^stance is the contrast of modem Hebrew and Arabic. Both have had ex- 
tremely extensive foreign contacts but in Arabic the Qoran has prevented the language 
from becoming analytic to the same extent as Hebrew has become. 

In Sanskrit the earliest records show us a vigorous synthetic language where we 
can see the analysis of syntactic concepts going on and gradually moulding the 
language along the natural path. A detailed study of the syntax of the Samhitas, 
the Brahmapas, and Upanisads and the Epics shows clearly this trend. But we also 
see gradually the conservatism of religion working even in Jhe early days. The 
language of the Vedas is felt to be something too sacred to be profaned by any 
vulgar change. And all through the Epic literature we find a struggle being main- 
tained between the natural movement towards analytic structure and the retarding 
force of religion. Foreign contacts there had always been from the beginning of 
history and those gave to Sanskrit in India even in its earliest days its distinctive 
characteristics as contrasted with the other languages of the Indo-European family 
like Greek and Latin. 

Then came the great Papini. He analysed the language of his days as no Ian- 

20. The whole of the formal grammar of modem Persian can be put down on a sheet 
of note-paper. 

2 
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guage had been before his time." Nor has any language been so thoraighly analysed 
since. The language had changed cmsiderably since the Vedic days even though 
religion had been a conserving force for some considerable time. Hence some of the 
constructions of the Vedic hymns appeared strange to FSiijini himself and very often 
he says merely, bahulam chandasi (in the Vedas the usage is varied). 

SRaipini had no desire to be dictator in matters linguistic. But s^on after he 
had passed away he was canonised as a “ Muni ” and this new semi-religious repu- 
tation of Plapini added to the sacredness of the Veda made the religious brake on 
the progress of Sanskrit doubly effective. The result was that anything outside 
P^ini’s siitras was not amsidered Sanskrit at all. Sanskrit began to become a dead 
language from the time of the A^tddhyd^. But so great was the natural momentum 
of this wonderful language that it went on being the principal spoken language of 
India almost until the age of Kalidasa. 

Meanwhile the other allied dialects of India went unhindered on their own way 
along the path of analytical structure, because, ' till now, the two forces which retard- 
ed Sanskrit — a sacred literature and a great grammarian — did not erist in their case. 
The period which saw the cultivation of what is known as Classical Sanskrit was 
also the period of the growth of the Prakrits. These were the vernaculars of the 
Middle-Indian period. In time some of these also developed religious literatures and 
grammars as well. The usual result followed, and these languages gradually became 
“dead” languages cultivated only by learned Buddhist and Jain dcdryas. 

The Modern-Indian period — that of our present day vernaculars— begins about 
the 12th century of the Christian era. These languages have gone on developing, 
each along its own line more or less steadily upto the present day. These have in 
the course of years been influenced by other foreign influences, notably by Persian 
in the days of Moslem rule, and by English in modem days. 

But all through these centuries the influence of Sanskrit has remained suprefne 
in India. This is not merely cultural but has permeated through and through all 
oufl modem languages. It is not merely thp question of borrowing words wholesale 
from Sanskrit but even our vernacular grammai)s have been Tleeply influenced by 
Sanskrit. Even today we try to explain our vernacular construction in terms of 
Sanskrit grammar. This is manifestly inappropriate, because Sanskrit is clearly 
synthetic, whereas most of our vernaculars arq well advanced alcmg the analytic stage. 
Just at the present day our languages are showing clear signs of breaking the shackles 
of Sanskrit. Of course Sanskritic culture must stay on, but the influence of Sanskrit 
language has very distinctly prevented our languages from attaining their full 
analytic stature. 


II. NOUNS— GENDER AND NUMBER 

We need not dwell here on the propriety or otherwise of the eight “parts of 
speech” enumerated in European grammars. It is a convenient manner of treating 
the varied phenomena of syntax and is fairly well understood. Still we may men- 
tion that much more scientific are Pajpini’s three divisions into sub-anta, tin-anta and 
avayaya implied into the sutras sup-tm-antam padam (i. 4. 14) and avyaydd 5p supah 
(il 4.82). Painini makes a sharp distinction between sabda (conc^t— word) and 
pada (grammatical form) or the word functioning in a senteftce. There is nothing 
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inherent in a sabda (concept) which would enable us to say^hat it belongs to this 
or that part of speech It is only when it is used in a sentence that we know 
what it really is. In English we know the famous instance, *'But no buts, but 
tell me the whole truth, I want nothing but that where each of the ' buts * has got 
a different function. Pahini has made a twofold division at first and th^ he has 
distinguished avyayas as a sub-group as it were of the subantas. In accepting the 
eight parts of speech we merely divide subantas further into three sub-divisions 
(nouns, pronouns and adjectives) and avyayas into four sub-divisions (adverbs, pre- 
positions, conjunctions and interjections). The main thing to bear in mind is the 
junction of the word as used in a sentence. 

The main characteristics of subofttas are gender, number and case The last 
aspect is the most important and in synthetic languages plays a very important part 
and is bugbear and despair of all students. But the first two are also of considerable 
interest. 

Those of us who are used to English cannot quite grasp the idea that in many 
languages gender has nothing whatever to do with sex. We find that similar confu- 
sion occurs in many of our Indian vernaculars^ as also in European languages such 
as German and Russian. This is called “grammatical gender" as contrasted with 
“natural gender" such as we find in English or in Persian. The Indo-European 
parent language had only grantmatical gender though in the individual languages we 
find a good deal of confusion owing to later developments. Some light upon the 
origin might be thrown if we consider the gender in some other language families. 
In the Dravidian languages “ nouns are divided into two classes, which Tamil gram- 
marians denote by the technical terms “high-caste" and “casteless" nouns.^ More 
illuminating is the idea of, gender among the languages of Africa. Among the Hamitic 
languages nouns are divided into two classes, which answer more or less to the English 
masculine and feminine. As a general rule big and strong things are “masculine" 
and small and weak ones are “ feminine ". Thus, “ sword " is masculine but “ knife " 
is feminine; so also “long coarse grass ".is masculine but “short grass" or “turf" 
is feminine; “a large rock" and “elephant" (of either sex) are masculine but “a 
^ stone " and “ hare " are feminine.-^ But the most remarkable point about the Hamitic 
languages is what is known as “ the Law of Polarity ". According to this nouns 
when they take the plural suffix, also change the gender. Thus in Somali we 
get hoyo-di (mother) has the plural hoyoin-ki; libah-hi (lion) has the plural 
libahyo-dl. The -di is the indication of feminines and the -ki or -hi is the sign of 
the masculine.-^ This law of polarity has influenced a great many African languages 
of other families also. Prof. Meinhof in his book, Die Sprachen der Hamiten, gives a 


1. Bengali is slowly but surely coming to adopt “ natural gender depending on sex. 

2. Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, p. 220. 

3. Cf. chaio-chari, golo-gofi, bahglo-bahglt, capdo-capdt etc. in Gujarati and other Mo- 
dem Indo-Aryan languages. 

4. In the Semitic languages too the dental -/ is the sign of the feminine. In Arabic 
some of the “broken plurals" show the feminine -f- element and in fact some plurals of 
masculine nouns are indistinguishable from the corresponding feminines, e.g, hu^ur (Sir, 
or Lord), plu. bu^ardt ; $ufi, plu. Sufiyatun; qawwds (bowman), plu. qawwdsatun 
(Thatcher, Arabic Conversation Grammar, p. 271). 
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very rational explanation of this strange phenomenon.® According to him the original 
division of substantives was into a “persons" and “things” based on the funda- 
mental distinction of “ living ” and “ lifeless ”, In terms of gender there were origi- 
nally two genders “common” (i.e. masculine and feminine) and “neuter”. This 
original distinction becomes later on a distinction of the “ actor ” or “ moulder ” and 
the “ acted upon ” or “ moulded Still later it is found that even among the 
“ living " the strong ones are the “ actors ” and the weak ones the “ acted upon ” and 
here we get the “common” gender splitting into “masculine” and “feminine”. 
The accompanying diagram makes the position clear. The primitive mind considers 
these two-fold division of nouns as fundamental and so any change ip the original 
form of the noun is regarded as necessitating a change of the category (or gender). 
In Sanskrit we have clear traces of the masculine and feminine belonging originally 
to one category as distinct from the neuter, especially in the nominative case. Nouns 
in i, u, T have originally the same forms for both masculine and feminine e.g., kavi, 
avani; bhdnu, dhenu; pitf, 'matxi bhratf, svasx; but the neuters are markedly dif- 
ferent and the neuter nominative singular has no ending at all. Of the alternative 
forms for dat. abJ. gen. and loc. singulars for fern, nouns in i, and u, I belive those 
have been built up on the analogy of the fem nouns in -t, and -it (nadt, vadhu), 
and are later ones, definitely influenced by the gender. The forms resembling those 
of the corresponding masculine nouns are original. Similarly, among nouns ending 
in consonants a good many show the same forms in the nominative whether they 
be masculine or feminine, while the neuters are clearly different and here too the neu.- 
nom. singular has no ending whateyer. These seem to be the relics of the original 
“ grammatical ” gender based on the fundamental distinction of person and 
“ thing ”. Another striking point is that in the a- declension the neuter nominative 
is really the accusative form. This is clearly another relic of the original “ acted 
upon” gender. 

But Sanskrit genders have been more or less regularised later on owing to the 
prevailing use of the secondary (taddhita) feminine endings ; -a and -i being regarded 
as special feminine endings. In this we 4ind the working of analogy very largely. 

Some primary (Jferf) endings are always feminine. These arc -and {jaiand, 
vttdhana), -a {nindd, gamayd, asvayd), -S {vadhu, camu), -trd {astro, mdlrd), -thd 
{kdsfihd, gdithd), nd {trsm, send), -ml {laksml, surmt). Action nouns made with 
suffixes ~ani, -i, -ti are always feminine e.g., aratji, vartani ; dji, krsi ; rdff. 

Other taddhita suffixes making feminine nouns are -dm, {Indrdm, aranydijH) 
-td (mostly abstract nouns^) {bandhutd, pmusaid), -tdti (or tdt) {jyesthatdti, sar- 
vatdt or '‘tdti^); -m {patm, eni, fem. of ena, spotted deer). 

Throu^ all these we see that the majority of feminine nouns end in -d or -i. 
Action nouns in short -i are feminine but agent nouns in short -i are mainly mascu- 
line. e.g., saruksatfi (willing to destroy)®, /wtw, dhuti (shaker), sap^ (horse), 

5. Quoted by Dr. Auce Wermer in her bode on The Language Families of Africa 
p. iia 

6. Cf. gordm, thakrdtfi, jethdm, deratfi etc in Guj. 

7. Having the sense of Eng. -skip or -ness. 

8. Cf. Haurvatdt, Ameretatdt of the Avesta; 

9. Root ru). 
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abhi^ti (helper), vrkati (murderer) are all masculine. This also bear^ out the 
arrangement in the diagram of the Law of Polarity, 

As regards number all the modem Indo-European languages (except Lithuanian) 
havej (MiJy two numbers, singular and plural. But it needed a very long develop- 
ment of mental powers to perceive that “one” and “more than one” include all 
numerative categories. We saw how some tribes do not possess more numerals than 
four. And such people have also four “ numbers ” for their /nouns : “ singular ”, 
" dual ”, “ tri-al ”, and “ plural ”. A relic of this ancient mineral system (doubt- 
less hdped by the four fingers— the thumb being regarded ^ separate and superior 
to the rest) is found in our monetary system 4 pies-making an anna and 1|6 (4 X 4) 

aimas making a mpee. The calculation by goridas is still in use in many parts of 

South India.^® Another indicaticm of this old system of counting by fours is 
the Vedic form aj/a which is originally a dual implying probably “ two fours 

It seems, however, that the speakers of the Indo-European languages had 

arrived at the ultimate idea of “one” and “more” than one”, as far as number 

was concerned long before the languages ^parated. In the Veda and in Greek among 
the older I.-E. languages, and in Gothic and OI 4 Bulgarian (or Church Slavic) among 
later languages, the dual number was retained. But in all these the main idea was 
to express only those objects which always went in pairs, and here, too, it is often 
further) amplified by the use of words like dvau, ubhau etc. E.g., Site ca te dyava 
pfthtn ubhe stdm ; daivam ca manu^am ca hotarau vjtva ; indrasya hart ; aivina ; 
mitrdvarw^d ; dvd supanita suyujd sakhayd samdnam vjksam parifasvajate. Such 
dual foimms as hastau, pddau etc. are self-explanatory.^* Sometimes ekase^a form 
is used e.g., pitard (pitarau), motor d (mdtarau)^‘, dydva {=dydvd-pTthivl),Ufdsd 
{—u^dsdnaktd) , mitrd {i=mitrdvarutfd). Another “natural” dual is the dual of 
the “pairs of opposites” or “pairs contrasted” such as sukhaduhkhe, jaydjayau, 
iiSiravasantrm, ahinakulau, Rdmardvo)^ etc. These types would be the only per- 
missible: dual, if we remember that the speakers of Sanskrit did, indeed, have very 
clear notions about numbers. But the rule cdrthe dvandvah made the use of the 
dual of any two objects possible, where 'there exists mere accidental but not any 
“ natural ” association, e.g., kdkakurmau, iahkhakapdlau etc. This we may regard 
as an extension of the sense of the dual from “ natural ” duals (either by association 
or by contrast) to any two things accidentally brought together. 

The plural number has got the well known usage of iii'dicating respect (.mdndrthe) 
used either for oneself, as with royalty or great personages^* or poets, e.g., where 

10. The gills and pints of Englidi measures, too, are probably similar rdics. 

11. The Greek and Latin forms are also duals. See Macdonell, A Vedic Grammar 
for Beginners, p. 100, footnote 5. And it has been suggested that nava, which follows, implied 
the new number jrhen the thumb also began to be counted. 

42 . Cf. scissors, tongs, trousers, spectacles etc. ip English. 

13. As in EV. i. 153.3 ; iiSuth na mdtard (vii. ZS) ; viii. 99.6 ; vi. 3^.2 ; ni matard na- 
yati retase bhuje, He (Vippu) leads both Parents down to show the genial flow) i. 155.3 : 
flow) 1. 155. 3' ; am te Sugmam turayantam iyatub kffoni sitm na mdtara, the two worlds 
(hforn = Heaven and Earth) cling close to thy victorious might like both the parents to their 
diild, vii. 99. 6; sa mdtard suryemd kavindm avosayaw, with the Sun he (Indra) hrigbtonH 
the Parents (Heaven and Earth) of the sagges, Ai^husas. 

14. Cf. the " editorial” we in English. 
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the Ssge says in Uttoratamacarita, Savitii ca gutut vayam co ; or in yuyam vayam 
vayam yuyam etc. Then there is the plural indicating pec^le dwelling in a land ; 
and certain words are always used in the plural, e.g., apah,^^ Primh), daraf}. The 
word dara is found used in the sing, in the Apastamba Sutras several times. All 
these are well known. There are also in the Veda a few instances of what miglft 
be called the ekase?a plurals e.g., dyavalj, ( = dyaul},, prthvi and antanksd) and 
also pfthivlh ifsed in the same sense.^* 

A few words about concord of subject and verb as far as number is concerned 
might not be out of place. The verb usually takes the “combined number” of 
of subject, e.g., tayor jarkatuh padan raja rdjni ca mdgadhl (Raghu., 1. 5), but 
all the subjects might not, be expressed. Thus : d yad Indr as ca dadvahe, when 
I and Indra received, viii. 34, 16^’, One subject might be supplied from a previous 
sentence : Prajapati}} praja asjjata, ia Bjhaspatis cdnvavaitdm (Prajapati created 
beings; (he) and Bfhaspati followed them; Taitt. Sam.). For subjects connected 
by vd we are told, that the verb should go with only one of them, usually the onq 
nearest the verb, eg., te vd 'yam vd pdrito^ikam grhndtu. But often with ca we 
find a singular verb, either (a) where the words more or less mean the same idea 
e.g., tokam ca tasya tanayam ca vardhate (ii. 25. 2) or (b) where there is a con- 
trast intended, e.g., prthivyd voi medhyam camedhyam ca vyudakrdmed (Mait. 
Sam.), ^ut in all such constructions one has to look at the' idea present in the 
mind of the speaker ; (a) whether it is intended that all the subjects be taken to- 
gether or (b) whether the whole is to be one idea (as in tokam ca tanayam ca 
quoted above) or (c) whether each is to be taken separately. In the first case the 
verb in plural, in the other two singular. The sentence, in short, has to be construed 
ad sensum. Examples : dyuk karma ca vittam ca vidya nidkanam eva ca, pancai-. 
tony api sjjyante garbhasthasyaiva dekinak (Hi.); Indro vidm Angirasds ca. (x. 
108. 10); saptaprakrtayo hy etdk saptdngam rdjyam ucyate (here the saptapra- 
krtayak and sapdngam rdjyam convey the same idea); dhdtanidrdbhayamaithmam 
ca sdmdnayam etat pasubhir nardrjdm ; ahai ra rdtris a ubhe ca sandhye dharmas 
ca jnndti narasya vfttam ; ita mdm trdtum tdtak prabhavati na cdmbd na bhavoti 
(•Malati.) 

There is a peculiar verse in the Ramayaija which has to be construed ad sensum 
tarn parifvajya bdhubhydm tdvubhau Rdma-Lak^manau 
paryanke Sitayd sdrdham rudantak samavesayan 
the change from dual to plural here is remarkable. 

III. CASES (NOMINATIVE, VOCATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE) 

In building up a sentence the mutual relations of the words of which it is made 
up must necessarily be indicated in order that the idea nlight be correctly conveyed 
to the hearer. These may be indicated in two ways.: (a) by the position pt the 
words with reference to each other, and (b) by means of affixes. 

We know that certain words must precede and certain words must follow as a 


15. The word has been used in the sing, also in the Avesta. 

16. trhro dyavab (i. 35. 6) ; vii. 87. 5 ; vii. 101, 4 {yasmin vUvmi bhuvanStd tasthus 

17. This seems to be one of the very rare instances of the dual number formed in the 
Vedic language. 
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rule ; for instance, the subject ushally conies before both the verb and the object. 
Often, for the sake of emphasis, this order might be changed. Iff spoken language 
the tone would be a sufficient guide ; but in written language other devices such as 
particles or affixes are used to make matters quite clear. As a rule also the adjective 
and the word it qualifies are put near each other, so also the possessor and the thing 
possessed and so forth. 

Affixes are of two kinds : prefixes and suffixes. In Indo-European languages 
grammatical prefixes are unknown, though there are some prefixes modifying Uie 
sense of the word or form, such as the negative a- or an-, the augment «- in verbs 
(implying completed action), the prefixes su- and dus- and the so-called upasargas. 
Prefixes as grammatical devices are found in mariy languages : for instance, the 
Semitic languages have many prefixes, the Ba-ntu family of languages of South 
Africa is an entirely prefix-adding language, and other languages have both gram- 
matical prefixes as well as suffixes. 

" Recent opinion seems to indicate that all affixes have arisen ultimately from 
particles (mostly avyayas) which were either prepositions or post-positicMis. In the 
history of our vernaculars we find this very clearly exemplified.^ And the most 
recent research in I.-E. linguistics also bears out this idea that the pratyayas of our 
ancient languages were mostly post-positions. They attained a definite value in 
course of time and thus they became affixes used in a definite manner. Indeed, long 
before the I.-E. languages separated into the various branches, the pratyayas had 
already lost all significance t as independoit post-positions. 

We might go back into the history of primitive speech and try to trace out the 
growth of these prepositions and post-positions. Whm words had come and the 
language had definitely . emerged into the word-stage, the construction of sentences 
obeyed certain rules, which might be termed the rules of “ natural word order We 
muA also remember that most words denoted concrete concepts as yet, and so the 
various devices of sentence-building — affixes, particles etc. — would be absolutely lack- 
ing. In languages at this early stage even simple ideas have to be expressed in a 
round-about fashion. Thus, in some of the languages of the Sudan region there is 
a complete absence of all such grammatical apparatus and ideas are expressed by mere 
juxjtaposition of words in their “ natural order ”. Thus a sentence like “ I go to 
the village ” would be rendered “ I go, reach village-inside Another sentence like 
“ The man hit the dog with a stick ” would become “ The man took stick, the man 
hit the dog.” In these languages it would be impossible to havi such a simple sen- 
taice as “ he Jumped from the boat into the! fiver.” It would be put into three co- 
ordinate sentences ; “ he jumped, he left boat-inside, he fell river-inside ”, 

Here we see as yet such familiar words as “ to ”, “ with ”, “ from ”, “ into ” are 
absolutely unknown to these primitive people. It is only our extreme familiarity with 
these Words that makes us oblivious of the extreme difficulty of grasping the con- 
cepts underlying these simple “ labels ”. If any one of us were to be asked to convey . 
the meaning of these words to a foreigner, whose language we do not know, we 

1. We can trace similarly many prefixes of the modem European languages, e.g., Eng- 
lidi -ly wluch was originally like meanmg originally " shape ” or '* form ", 

2. The actual word used would mean belly ". The idea of "inside" is as yet too 
abstract. Note, however, the working of. metaphor already. 
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would be sorely puzzled.* We find also the “ natural word-order ” in the instances 
quoted and we also note! that the nominative, the objective and the possessive cases 
can always be clearly expressed by their position in the sentence, however, primitive 
the language might be. 

These are the “ three fundamental cases ”. And it is noteworthy that these are 
the only three cases found in Semitic languages. In Arabic the nominative is the 
subject-case, and the accusative the object-case, and the genitive indicates by itself 
possession. All other case-relationships are indicated by means <rf the genitive plus 
a preposition, or, to put it according to the rule given in Arabic grammars, “ all pre- 
positions govern the genitive’*. For this reason the genitive is usually called the 
“oblique” case in many Arabic grammars.'* 

In the instances from the Sudan languages noted above we might note that the 
word with genitive force immediately precedes the possession. In fact we might al- 
most be justified in putting a hyphen between the two words and in taking “ village- 
inside ”, “ boat-inside ” and “ river-inside ” as instances of the sasthi tatpurusa. 

In fact compounds of the type of the sostht tatpuru.$a (and sometimes the 
bahuvrthi and karmadharaya also) are fairly common in all languages. In the 
Indo-European languages all the various branches show compounds of various types 
even from the earliest available records. The facility for making compounds of all 
sorts, is, in fact, one of the distinguishing characteristics of the Indo-European 
languages.* 

The cases found in the Indo-European languages have arisen in two ways : (a) 
in connection with the verb and (b) through the connection with other nouns, and 
these were probably, originally, simple compounds. * 

Our Sanskrit grammars speak of kdraka and strictly speaking this term ought 
to be reserved for those cases which have connections with the verb in the sentence. 
For instance, take the English sentence “ the teacher advises the pupil . In this ws 
have two nouns and one verb and both these are obviously connected with the verb, 
It is also equally obvious that the connection is different in the case of each One 
noun— the first— is the “ actor ” the other is the “ acted upon ”. In English this dif- 
ference is indicated by the relative position of the two with respect to the verb, in the 
synthetic stage, as in Sanskrit, a difference of the pratydya is ample, and the word 
order is secondary : gmuh sisyam upadisctti, or sisyam upadeiati guruh, or any 
other word order. 

Now take another sentence : “ the teacher gjves the pupil a book ”. Here we 
have three nouns connected with the verb and all three connections are different. 
The word “ book” here has a sort of connection with the noun “ pupil ” also. This 
lies at the root of the use of the graiitive in early San^t urith verba of “ giving ”, 

3. I remember conveying to a child (aged sixi the concept of the English fford "in” 
by the “direct method”. The child was rather above average in intelligence, yet it took 
me nearly a hour before I succeeded. The reason was, my own ideas had to-be daiified first, 

4. Irt jGujarati, too, we can have all case relationdiips (except the three mentioned) 
expressed by the genitive plus a postposition ; tenS vade (ins.), tend mate (dat.), tend 
thaki (abl.) and fen* mahe (loc.). This- means to be the real significance of the rule of 
Sanskrit grammar sambandha sdmdnye fofthi. 

5. We shall consider these in Section VI. 
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In English we may say “ to the pupil ” and make the sentence clearer ; but the accept- 
ed word order is quite sufficient. In Sanskrit this is the sampradSna kSraka and we 
use a difierent “ case ” : guruh, ii?ydya gmntham daddli. 

Let us take one step further and have the sentence : “ the teacher gives the pupil 
a book from the library Here the fourth noun, too, has some connection with the 
verb. In English we would use the preposition “ from ” to indicate diis and in 
Sanskrit we may add pustakdlaydt to the previous sentence. But a question might 
be raised if the phrase “ from the library ” may not be taken as being more closely 
connected with the “ book ” than with! “ gives In that case it is not a karaka in 
the strict sense of the term and it might be rendered in that case in English by the 
compound “ library-book ” and in Sanskrit by pustakdlayagrantham.^ The main 
point to be remembered is that “ cases ” denote connections of the nouns in a sentence 
with the verb in the sentence or with other words (chiefly nouns) in the sentence. 

, When the language is in a primitive stage there are already what have been 
called “percepts of syntactical relations”. These are at first expressed by means 
of the “ natural word order ”. Then new “ syntactical percepts % came to be reco- 
gnised, and as these accumulate, they come to be analysed and the common “ concept ” 
underlying several percepts is gradually brought out. This might be called the 
“ syntactical concept ” and when it is fully grasped it needs a “ label ”, just like any 
other word, and so are bom the prepositions and post-positions, which play such an 
important part in every language and constitute the essential “ idiom ” of the 
language. The acquisition of these little particles is a very long process. Languages 
possessing them imply 9 . long period of mental activity lying behind these. An 
example might make things a bit clearer. Take the three occasions of speech : “ He 
kills the /tiger with an arrow ”, “ He walks unth his friend ” and “ He comes out of 
the shop with a book ” In the English sentences we find two common factors ex- 
pressed by the words “he” and “with”. It might need some thought to see the 
reason for the latter word and the concept it represents. This common concept is 
that “ the arrow ”, “ the friend ” and “ the book ” each of them “ accompany the 
action ” indicated. And this “ syntactical concept of accompaniment ” we label 
“ with’ ’. It is obvious that it is not at all easy to get at this conccept. Even ip a 
well-developed langua^ like Sanskrit we have to render the first two of these sen- 
tences as saretiui vyaghram hanti, mitret^a saha calati, where the common factor is 
indicated by the “ instmmental ”*case and in the second the help of the saha is needed 
to make the idea perfectly clear. 'But in the third sentence it would be absolutely 
wrong Sanskrit to translate it pustakena patron ni^kramati. The addition of saha 
might make the sentence just capable of being understood, but it would be poor 
Sanskrit, at any rate,* not idiomatic. The rendering should be pupltakam gfMtva 
patfdn m$krdm<Ui. So we see that different languages would form different ideas 
of these- “ syntactical conc^ts 

When we come to consider the cases we find that there were seven cases in the 
Indo-European parent language. We do not here count the Vocative as a case, 
dther as connected with a verb {hdraka) or as one connected with a noun. The Voca- 


6. Keithea is very " elegant 
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tive is merely in the nature of an interjection or exclamation. There is no sacredness 
about this number seven. It has just hai^)ened that the Indo-European languages 
have arranged their “ syntactical concepts ” regarding nouns into seven divisions or 
categories. Other languages such as Finnish have as many fourteen cases. And 
even among the Indo-European languages one branch has developed special cases 
doubtless under the influence of “ foreign ” languages. There is the Tokharian branch, in 
which there are eight cases,, in the singular and nine in the plural. The 
two special ones in the singular are the Comitative {saha-) case and 
the Reason-case and the ninth in the plural is the Partitive Genetive. In the other 
ancient branches of the Indo-European family we find the cases getting reduced in 
numbers and two or more cases get fused together as regards their function ; as "the 
table below would show : 


Indo-European Greek Latin Germanic Slavic 

{ Aryan) 'r 


1. 

Nom. 

eas 

Nom. 

=5 

Nom. 

= 

Nom. 

as 

Nom. 

2. 

Acc. 

= 

Acc. 

,= 

Acc. 

iss 

Acc. 

cs 

Acc, 

3. 

Ins. 

=s 

Dat. 

= 

Abl. 


Dat. or 
Gen. 


Ins. 

4. 

Dat. 

s= 

Dat. 

= 

Dat. 

sr 

Dat. 

as 

Dat. 

5. 

Abl 

sa 

Gen. 

= 

Abl. 


Gen. 

las 

Abl. 

6. 

Gen. 

BS 

Gen. 

= 

Gen. 

1= 

Gen. 

as 

Abl. 

7. 

Loc. 

= 

Dat. 

as 

Abl. 

ss 

Dat. 

as 

Loc, 


In the Krakrits and Pali the cases undergo a lot of mixing up. In the Prakrits 
the dative and genitive are fused together and in feminine forms the instrumental, 
ah|lative and locative come tc^ether. In Pali also a similar trend may be noted. 
The reason for this is partly “ phonetic decay ” of the endings but mainly the chang- 
ing sense and regrouping of the various “syntactical concepts” associated with 
the cases. On the whole the Middle Indian period has been (as Woolner has re- 
marked) one of the steady decay rather than of the introduction of new forms. Still, 
we do find a beginning made in these latter as well, as instanced by several alternative 
forms coming in for the ablative. New forms come in with the rise of the vernaculars 
and here We can clearly trace the case-suffixes to post-positions {avyayas) and with 
a variety of alternatives. Unfortunately the influence of Sanskrit grammatical ter- 
minology persists all through ; in fact it is supreme even today and so we have not 
yet clearly understood the true spirit which governed the growth of our vernaculars. 
It must be remembered that the true representatives of a language are not so much 
the “ dassical writers ” as the common people who speak it. Least of all is language 
repre^nted by learned pedants who air their Sanskrit in everything they write or 
speak. If the student looks to these alone he might get the idea that all our verna- 
culars are practically S an skrit with only the addition of a few pratyayas and a few 


7. Or Indo-Iranian. It may be remarked that t^e instrumental is comparatively rare 
in the Iranian records. 
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common verbs and a few pronouns and particles.® This Sanskrit-drunk style has 
been very well burlesqued in^Gujarati ]^y Ramanbhai in his Bhadram-Bhadra, In 
order to get into the true spirit of our Vernaculars we have to go to folk-tales and 
folk-songs and village-dialects and the speech of our common people.® Above all 
we must forget all Sanskrit grammar. 

And even Sanskrit itself has paid dearly for having had the privilege of being 
analysed by the greatest grammarian that ever lived. We saw already how the lan- 
guage “ died as the result of this remarkable feat of analysis. But what seems far 
worse is that most of the people learned Sanskrit grammar are utterly unable to 
enter into the spirit of that beautiful language. It is a most painful thing to find 
learned notes discussing why a particular word or phrase used by a poet like Kalidasa 
gpes counter to some sutra of P^ini. It reminds one of the well known line : 
arasike^u kavitvanivedanam sirasi md likha, md likht, md likht. 

R^ini merely dissects \vi-d-karoti) the language as it existed in his days.^® He 
!s like a modem biologist, who dissects animals and plants, cuts thin sections out 
of various parts of the body, and puts them under the microscope. It is a marvel- 
lous piece of analysis, but it fails to bring out the beauty of the living form. 

What we should try to do is to get at the living language. So our point of 
view must necessarily be different to that of the pure grammarian. We must look 
at the human mind behind he speech used, and not at the mere form. Only tlien 
the true beauty of language and the latent powers of the language would begin to 
be realised. Very truly some one has said : 

murkho vadati Vip^dya jndni vadati Vi^f^ave 
dvayoT eva samam pu&^yam bhdvagrdhl Jandrdanal}, 

One has to become bhdvagrdhl and that is what we shall now set about doing with 
regard to Sanskrit. The tme spirit can be gathered from the pre-P!aininian literature 
— ^the Vedas (Samhitas and Bilahmainas) the Upani^ads and the Epics and from the 
earlier prose writers, dramatists and poets. These embody living Sanskrit and we 
should consider them quite independently of Platini's analysis. In the later Mahd- 
hdvyas and dramas aftd in works like Dasakumdracavita, Kddamban etc. the Ian 
guage is stilted and unnatural and, tthough immensely clever and learned, it is no 
longer living. Occasionally there are pieces of rare beauty even in the Kddambart 
when the true poetic inspiration of -the author breaks thrpugh the overlying thick 
crust of pendantry. No human being of flesh and blood and possessing human feel- 
ings could possibly have talked the language of the Dasakumdracmita and the 
Kddambari or as the characters do in the prose passages of Bhavabhuti's dramas. 


fiu I mystelf once read through a Bengali book after leamig only the alphabet, and 
understood most of it owing to the Sanskrit in it. It was years later that I studied Bengali 
and understood the| true ^irit of thait^ language. I have alsb read translations of Sanskrit 
works into our vernaculars; — I would much rather read the original Sanskrit! 

^ The address of Bhulabhai Desai a few years ago as President of the Gujarati 
Sahitya Parishad s^as, I think, the best ever deliv^ed before that assembly just because he 
looked upon Gujarati as Gujarati, not as the bond-slave of Sanskrit. 

10. He has not -bothered much about the obsolete and archaic Vedic forms. He merely 
says bahtdam chandasi and passes on. 
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The Nominative Case : 

^ming now to the consideration of the cases one by one in their order we find 
that in the case of pronouns, especially of the Ist and 2nd persons very often the nomi- 
native is omitted in a sentence because the verbal ending is ample indication ; as in 
phrases like, nanu bhan&mi ; kirn lajjase no manak. With the second persc» a pre- 
ceding vocative is also an indication, e.g., kathaya natha katham bata numyase. In 
the AveSta there is what might be called an emphatic or inclusive nominative of 
the first personal prtmoun azSmcitc (=aham-cit) , meaning “I myself” or some- 
times “I and my colleagues". The phrases like ayam janah for aham (cf. Pers. 
bandeh), and the use of bhavdn {atrabhavdn, tatrabhavdn etc.) need not detain 
US here. 

iThe use oi the nominative as subject case is too well known to need exemplifi- 
cation. Similarly the nominative in apposition ” and the predicative nominative’* 
construed with roots like bhu, as etc. need no instances. In later Sanskrit the pas- 
sive construction often involves the change from the nominative to the instrumental 
to get the passive form but the spirit is certainly of the active voice, e.g., aranyam 
tena gantavyam is a more emphatic manner of saying ara^tyam gacchet ; asmabhir 
api tathd bhavitavyam is neater than vayam api tathd bhavi^ydmab. This gradual 
domination of the passive construction over the active one is doubtless due to 
“ foreign ” influences from the non- Ary an aboriginals. Prof. S. K. Chatter ji thinks 
that the Tibeto-Burman languages, once dominant all along the N-W. border, gave 
this feature to the Indo-Aryan languages. The Mohenjo-daro inscriptions, whai 
. properly deciphered, may throw some light on this problem. The passive construc- 
tion also dominates the vernaculars today and our vernacular grammars have ap- 
parently forgotten that the forms they give as “ nominaltives ” are really instrumental 
originally. E.g,, in Gujarati te gayo but tevi kdm karyu ; mdnam bolyo but mm^ase 
mane kahyu ; chokrl gdtx haft but chokri-e git gdyii. The second of /these pairs of 
sentences are in form passive and the so-called nominatives are originally instrumen- 
tals. Yet these forms are given in all our grammars as nominatives for in spirit at 
any rate the words lefjte, md^iase and chokri-e are subjects of the action denoted. In 
Sanskrit the use of the passive construction especially of the 3rd person aorist in 
^i, the use of passive participles etc. begins fairly early. These might be further con- 
sidered under the instrumental also. Certain other peculiarities in the 
use of the nominative might be considered. There is a so-called ** pre- 
dicative nominative” in sentences like somam many ate papivdn (x. 85. 3); kaihthase 
satyavdM (Ram.) ; Indro brdhmar^ bruvdnafj (Taitt. Sam.); where strict grammar 
needs papivmtam, satyavddinam and brahmai^am respectively, with perhaps 
dtmmam added to make the sentence clearer.^^ One point to be noted in all these 
ihtere examples is the Mmmepada of the verb and also the other point that the 
“predicative nominative” in each refers to the same person as the subject of tlie 
sentence. But in passive constructions such as tvam ucyase pita (i. 31. 14) 
the nominative is more difficult to explain. In kr$t}o rupam krtvd (Taitt. Sam.) it 
seems to be a clear case of “ contamination ”, i.e., two sentence constructions arising 
almost simultaneously within the mind of the speaker, and thus overlapping each 
Other. Here it might have been kfp^o {bhutvd) and {rdjam) mpam {kr^am) 
kftva. Such “ fiontaminations ” are possible chiefly in a living language. 


XI, As in dtmSmm rathinam viddhu 
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A. pecuUar use of the nominative is with the iti. The iti as it were takes the 
words preceding it quite out of the sentence and hence the nominative is the case 
used. Examples : vidarbhardj&anayam damayanttti viddhi mam (Nala.); svargo 
loka iti yam vadanfi (AV.); ajnam hi bMctm Uy dhuh pitety dva tu mantradam 
(Manu); sakheti matvd prasabham yad uktam (Bh. G.). In the pwevious instances 
of the so-caUed predicative nominatives, too, the insertion of the iti would make 
things grammatically quite correct. 

Another peculiar use of the nominative is when it is “ yoked with a vocaitive: 
IndraS ca somam pibatam Brhaspate (Indra and (thou), O Brhaspati, drink (ye 
two) the Soma : iv. 50. 10) ; VUve-Devd yajamdnaS ca adatd (O ye All-Gods, and 
the Sacrificer, be ye seated ; Taitt. Sam.).** 

In some instances the nominative is to be inferred from the vocative : yuyam hi 
Sthd, Suddnavdh (Ye are indeed (liberal) — O liberal ones ; i. 15. 2); abhur eko royi- 
pate rayivdm (Thou alone has been (the lord of riches)— O Lord of riches ; vi. 
31. 1.) 

The Vocative Case : 

Before passing on to the other cases the Vocative might be considered. This is 
a sort of interjection ; it “ forms no part of the sentence to which it is attached; but 
is <mly an external app^dage to it ”.** And consequently the vocative is unaccented 
unless at the beginning of a sentence or a pdda. Whenever !the vocative takes an 
accent it is always on the first syllable quite irrespective of the original accent of the 
noun. Examples. Site vdndamahe tva (iv. 57. 6). The vocative in fact is ignored 
in the main sentence construction. The same rule holds good in later Sanskrit also 
We have a rule that when a vocative is the first word jn a sentence it cannot be fol- 
lowed by an enclitic (or an accentless word)*^ for no enclitic may begin a soitence. 

Thus we should say vayasya mama grham etat (not me)-, Devdsnmt pdhi sarvada 

(not nah). 

When several vocatives come at the beginning of a sentence each is accented on 
the first syllable as if eadi began the sentence, just because the preceding vocative is 
“ no part of the sentence ”. If several of these constitute (me group, i.e., convey one 
idea, then the whole has one accent on the first syllable of the whole group. But 
if they are independent (co-ordinate) vocatives, then each gets the accent on the 
fir^ sylable ; sd no Vivebhir Devebhir Prjonapdd bhddraSoce, rayim dehi vUvd- 
vdram (viii. 71. 3). Note here how the main subject grammatically is sah. but the 

verb is dehi. the 2nd pers. being due to the Vocative In this example there are two 

distinct epithets “ O son of strength, O propitbusly bright (me,” and both have the 
accent cm the first syllable. These evidently are regarded as two distinct, ideas, hence 
two accents, erne for each vocative.*’ But in tdv ASvind bhadiahastdi supd^ d dhd- 


12. In Greek also such constmetions are lound. 

13. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, §594a. 

14. Such as ca, v5, the shorten forms of the 1st and 2nd peisonal pronouns and the 
alternative {etta-) forms of etad. 

15. MAax>NELL, Vedic Grammar (p. 466, footnote 1) says that "the second voc. is 
accented as in apposition,” which means mu(ii the same thing, that the two are regarded as 
separate. 
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vatam (may ye, 0 Aivins, of propitious and beautiful hand^ rush hitherwards ; 
i. 109. 4) the two epithets are regards as one. Note also loti and dhavatam. Consider 
also d Rdjand mahartmya Gopd ; where the vocatives not being at the beginning there 
is no accent. But in the following pada we get G6pS Sindkupati K^triyd yalatn arvjdk 
(Kings (M. and V.), guardians of the Great Law, Protectors, Lords of Rivers, war- 
riors, come hitherwards ; vii. 64.2). Note that the whole phrase— mahjtasya Gopa—is 
a vocative and is treated the same way as Rdjdnd, hence there is no accent whatever. 

The Accusative Case : 

This is primarily the case of the object of a transitive verb, or in a more extend- 
ed sense “ the goal of action ” denoted by the verb. The action may not liecessarily 
be expressed by the finite form of a verb (i.e., by a tih-anta) but it may be implied 
by a participle or a gerund or an infinitive or one of the very numerous verbal deri- 
vatives. In other words, not merely the finite verbal form but any of the verbal 
derivatives can “govern” an accusative. The derivatives might even be nouns or 
adjectives or any other parts of speech. 

Of the ordinary accusatives (objects of a finite verb) examples are too well 
known ; but accusatives governed by participles and other derivatives etc. might be 
givai : namd bharanta emasi (i. 1. 7); DamayanRm abhipsapah (Mbh.); didTh^wr 
fanakdttnajdm (Ram.); Drotiam praticikirfayd (Mbh. here the accusative is partly 
due to the force of prati); svargatn abhihahk^ayd (R&m.); sisrk^ur vividhdh prajj&h 
(Manu); sarvayo^idvard Kj^ifd nini?uh k^atriyan k^oyam (Mbh.);'’ kdmukd enam 
striyo bhavanti ye evam veda (Taitt. Sam.); lambhuko ha vaso bhavati (he surely 
gets a dress; Chh. Up.); sarvdrti bhutdni garbhy abhavat (He became impregnated 
with all beings, iSat. Br.); Mithilam avarodhakah (besieger of MithiE ; Rim); 
Indratvam orho rdjydm tapasa (Mbh.); narapatir netd prajdh (the king the leader 
of his subjects ; Pane); hanld yo VTtram sanitota vdjam, data maghdni ,iv. 17. 8); 
tmi hidam sarvam hartarau (Jai. Br.); tyaktdrah samyuge praffdn (risking their 
lives in battle; Mbh.); scmbhdvayitd budhdn, prabhdvayitd sevakdn, udbhdvayitd 
bandhun, nyagbhdvayitd satrUn (Da&i.)'’® ; td sotnam Somapdtamd (i. 21. 6; refers 
to Endrignt); bed^hrif vajram, papih somam, dadir gdh (vi. 23. 4); tarn nivdtaife 
(Mbh) ;svamdmsam iva bhojane (Ram.): samatsu turvai}ih prtanym (overcoming 
foes in battles ; iv. 20. 1). 

Extending the idea of “the object of a verb” is the “goal of action”, particu- 
larly the accusative used with verbs of motion : td (prajdh) Vaerut^am agacchan 
(Tait. Sam.); Indram stomas car anti (to Indra fare the songs of praise; x. 47. 7); 
saraj jdro na yo^aifdm (he sped like a lover to a maid^ ; ix. 101. 14) ; Ayodhydm 
unmukhah (with A. as goal ; Ram.); DamayanHm anuvratah (faithful unto Dama- 
yanti, i.e., following her as his highest ideal ; Mbh.). This usage is Indo-Eur(^)ean 
and is found in every branch of this family. The goal of motion need not be physi- 

16. I have drawn upon Whitne«. Speijer, Macdonejx ans Apte for instances. 

17. Note the double acc. with root *&. 

18. This instance is remarkable as from a later age._ With agent nouns in -fr the 
usual construction in clasi^cal Skt. is with the gen., e.g., netd prajanSm etc. ^eijEk remaito 
(Sanskrit Syntax, p. 40) that the construction with the acc. in the early language was quite 
" obvious and natural 
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cal, nor need the motion itself be physical ; very early the construction came to be 
used metaphorically and instances of this are to be found at all periods in all the 
Indo-European languages. Some examples may be quoted : jagama manasa RSmam 
(Ram.); paicad Utndkhyam sumukhi jagama (Kum.); taccintayd dainyam agac- 
cham (DaSa.); Sakuntcddm patikulam visrjya (iSalc.)^*; neta asvasya Srughnam (the 
transporter of the horse to Srughna) ; mta katipaydhobhih sakhlvisrambkasevyatdm 
(MSlaU); Spaddm dpatantinam into 'py&ydti ketutdm (Hi.); etan mdm bhajati 
(it falls to my share ; this might also be ixit down as accusative of goal of-moti<»i); 
tarn kratubhir amrtatvam cyan (vi. 7. 4); samaii ca samatdm eti (Hi.); sa gacched 
vadhyatdm mama (Mbh.); pancatvam gatalf •, kathdifotam mtd. In the passive 
this acc. of goal becomes the subject : gantavyd purl Vdrwyasl mayd ; gamsyate so 
’rthdj}. (this meaning will be understood). 

The idea of goal of motion is extended also to speaking ; the words reaching tlie 
goal (the person for whom they are intended), prakrisad uccair Naifadham (Mbh.); 
sa hovdca pitaram (Kath. Up.). 

“Cognate accusatives’’ are common to all Indo-European languages and are 
found in all stages of the language : tapo ’tapyata ; samanam anjy ankle (vii. 57. 
3); mr putrarodam roditi )Chh. Up.); paiumdram amarayat (he killed him as one 
kills a beast; Mbh.); te haitdm edhatum edhdnicakrire (they prospered with that 
prosperity; iSat. Br.); u^itvd sukhavasam (Ram.). In the Bnahmanjas and the 
Upaniaads we get the regular phrase brahmacaryam uvdsa, where the “cognate ac- 
cusative ’’ seems to have been suppressed. 

The accusative is often used not as the object goverened by a verb but adverbially 
indicating time or space : babhtiva hi samd bhumih samantdt pancayojanam (Ram.); 
praHik^yatSm kandt kdlam (Da4a.); satam jiva sarado vardhamdnah (x. 161. 4); 
tasmdt sarvdn jlun var^ati (Taitt. Sam.-); krosam kufUd nadi (the river bends for 
the distance of one kro&a)\ patasi yojand puru (ii. 16. 3); aty atisfhad dasdngulam 
(<. 90. 1); saptadaSapravyddhm djim dhdvanti (they run a race a distance of 17 
arrow-flights ; Taitt Br.); tisro rdtrih vratem caret (Taitt Sam.). 

'There are some idiomatic uses of the accusative : gam divyadhvam (gamble for 
a cow, Mait Sam.); vi yat stiryo no rocate brhadbhdh (whai like the Sun he 
beams forth lofty light ; vii. 8. 4) . 

Some “ adverbs ’’ now classed as avyayas are in origin accusative forms ; Sighram, 
channam (secretly), sabahumdnam, naktam, kdmam, dram, balavat (as in balavad 
v3R), purvam, nityam, satyam, prahaSam etc. The word ndma is also an accusa- 
tive originally. In the same syntactical category are the avyayibhdva compounds. 
'These last are distinctly of a later growth, especially those with yathd and other r^ 
lative abverbs. 

'The accusative is “ governed ’’ by more prepositions than any other case. This is 
but natural because tiie majority of Sanskrit prepositions {later- upasargas) express 
motion or action towards something. In the Vedic period the prepositions, being free, 
go with nouns, whereas in later Sanskrit we know them as upasargas and we have 
rules about verbs with certain u^argas governing certain cases. 

R^;arding constructions with two accusatives, the rules of classical Sanskrit are 



19. Note the double acc, in this instance. 
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well known. But a few examples from earlier literature will show that these construc- 
tions were then more extensive and formed with other verbs than those of the well ^ 
known list, duh ydc pac etc. : ivdm aham satyam iccMmi (Ram. ; here icchdmi might 
be almost equivalent to “ ask '' or “ demand ”) ; tvdm vayatn sarm^afn gatdf^ (Mbh.) ; 
Siffl cdnvetu mdm vanam (Rlam.); supesasam md 'vastjanty astam (they let me 
go home well adorned; v. 30. 13); vjk^am pakvam phalam dhunuhi (iii. 45. 4). 
In dra^ium icchdvu putram pascimadcrsanam (Ram.), the second accusative is 
clearly adverbial (for the last time), ^ 

IV. CASES (INSTRUMENTAL, DATIVE, ABLATIVE, GENITIVE, 

LOCATIVE) 


The Instrumental Case : 

The first idea of the instrumental is sociative i.e., of accompaniment or associa- 
tion as in devo devehhir dgamat (i. 11. 5); mqrudbhir Agna a gahi (i. 19. 9); sasind 
saha ydti kaumidi, saha meghena tadit pr ally ate (Kum. where the ins. is strengthened 
by saha); Indreria yujd tamasd parivjtatn Brhaspate nlr apdm abjo arnavam (ii. 23, 
18); kathayan Naisadhena (Mbh). From this association with a person there 
comes the accompaniment of a thing, as in Indro no rddhasd gamat |iv. 55. 10); 
ut Suryo jyotisd deva eti (iv. 13. 1) ; yena mantretia juhoti tad Yajufp (the mantra 
which accompanies the oblation is Yajus; ’Sat. Br.); varo mahatd vddyasabdend- 
gacchati )Panc.); cutmt samsritavati navamdlikd (t§&k.) The next step takes us 
to the instrument or the person accompanying the action, the means through which 
the action is performed or the agent performing the action. Instances are compara 
lively rare, ahan Vrtram Indro vajreria (i. 32. 5); sir^id bijath vahanti (iSat. Bf.); 
vayam Indretj^ sanuydma vdjam (through the agency or help of Indra ; i. 101. 11); 
purayan kicakarandhrabhdgdn dmimukhotthena samiranena (Kumiara.); titiksamd- 
f^afi parena ninddm (i.e., pareria krtdm ninddm); gut^esu yatnah puruset^a 
kdryah ( Mi'ccha. ) , 

The instrumental in the passive is fesentially the instrumental of the agent : 
vyddhena jdlam vistlrrjam (Hi.); kim atra mayd sakyam (Malati.); purvyebhir 
rsibhir Idyah (i. 1. 2.). Wiith causals the passive construction is noteworthy; torn 
svabhih khddayed raja (Manu); td Varut^ena grdhayat (he caused them to be seized 
by Varujija ; Mail. Sam. ) . In the following verse the instrumentals are also of the 
nature of agents with passive construction : 

sangrdrndngamrndgatena bhavatd cape samdropite, 
devdkar^ayOi yena yena sahasd yadyat samdsddttam ; 
kadandena Sarah, sarair arisiras, tendpi bhumar^alam, 
tena tvam, bhavatd ca kirtir atuld, kirtyd ca lokatrayam. 

Instrumentals are also used as indicating causes (cf. Eng. “by reason of“) 
though the usual construction is with the ablative : somasya fntyd gird , . .5 gatam 
(Come, (O Alvinas) by reason of the Soma drink and our hymn ; i. 46. 13) ; phalenai- 
taj jfidsyasi; vidyayd yaSah; pntyd ddnam; jafdbhis tdpasam apasyam (tha|t he 
was an ascetic was evident from his jafd ; Kadam,) ; auddryendvagacchdmi nidhanam 
tapasSmHdam (Ram.); anvamyata Suddheti Sdntena vapu^dva sd (Raghu.); ndham 
vidyivikrayam SdsanaSatendpi karomi (I would not sell knowledge even though 
4 
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punished a hundred times ; i.e., by reason of fearing punishment ; Pane.) ; na devaya 
na viprdya na bandfmbhyo na catmane kjpat^asya dhanam ydti vahni taskara-pdrthi- 
v<dit.(on account of fire etc.; Hi.); vividhak drumailf, kdnanam (R&m.); yajhais tu 
D?vm pfioati svddhyayatapasd Munm (the causes of pleasing 'the Pevas and the 
Munis are in the instrumental ; Mbh.) ; k^udha tffd ca kli$yam (Da&i.) ; bhartur vipra- 
krt&pi rosatfatayd ma sma pradpam gamaff. (^Sk.); mahan prajnayd paiubhir bhavati 
mahdn furtyd (Chh. Up.); har^etfa na^fdsyd^ k$un na rdgatafj. (note here the close 
association of the instnimental and thi^ ablative ; Kathas) . 

Instrumentals are also used for comparison to show equality and sometimes also 
superiority and inferiority. Here, too, the usual construction is with the ablative. 
The idea at bottom seems to be that the two things are set side by side (in associa- 
tion, as it were) for the puipose of comparison, qham iyotih Suryem (AV) ; anma 
sadjio lake na bhuto na bhavi?yati (Hi.); ye^am aham na pddarajasa tulyah, (Mbh); 
prd^h priyatarau mama (Ram.); apakramanam eva sarvakamair aham Vfve 
(above all ojther desires, above everything else ; Ram. Some would translate as 
“ with all my heart ”, but this is not so good as “ above alt other desires ”) ; api tvadd- 
varjitavdrisambhftam pravalamasam anubandhi vvrudh&m cirojjhit&lakiakapdtalena te 
tulam yad arohati dantavdsacd (here the idea of comparison, tuldm yad drohati, 
is brought out beautifully by the great poet; Kumara.); tejasd yasasd virydd atya- 
ricyata (note the association here also of the instrumental and the ablative ; Mbh.), 
dvau putrau vanitd vavre kadruputrddhikau bale tejasd vapu^d caiva (here the as- 
sociation of the locative with two instrumentals might be noted ; Mbh.) The ins. 
of price is an extension of the ins. of comparison ; the price and the object being 
as it were balanced together ; e.g., gavdm iatasahasreija diyatdm Sabald mama 
(RSm.); sa te ’k?ahrdayam data rdjd ’svakfdayena vai (the king shall give thee 
the secret of dice in exchange for the secret of horses ; Mbh.) 

The instrumental is essentially a sotiative case while the ablative is essentially 
a case of separation, exactly examplified in yasydii sangena jivyeta mriyeta ca viyo 
gatah (Pane.). Hence by a sort of “anajogy by contrast” we often get the instru- 
mental used in the sense of “separation”. In Einglish also we say “differ from” 
and “ differ with ” ; “ part from ” and “ part with Examples : mahatdpy enaso 
mdsdt tvacei/dhir vimucyttte (here, too, the contrast of the ablative enasah and the 
instrumental tvacd; Manu); Sitddevyd Rdmo vkehe virahavyathdn (here tlie 
sandhi might have been with °devydh (ablative); but It is more idiomatic to take it 
as the instrumental °devydh ; Kathas.) ; ay cm ehapade tayd viyogah priyaya copamatah 
suduhsaho me (Vikramo.); anyasya k^atjika pritir anyah prdqair vimucyate (Hi.); 
papmanedvainam vi punanti (verily, they cleanse him from evil ; Mait. Sam.); tu?ai7 
akhavd^s tandtddn prthakcakdra (Da^.). Even more anomalous is the use of the 
saha for indicating separating as in bharird saha viyoga (Mbh.). In the same cate- 
gory is to be counted the instrumental of bodily defects, e.g., pddena khaHjaii; 
ruperya vikftah (R3m.); ya evam veda n&hgena vihikehati |he who knows this is 
not CTippled in any linJt»; Chh. Up.). Such phrases as virudhya te iatrum is also 
a similar instance of '^analc^ 1^ contrast”. 

In soDne cases the instrumental is the “ instrumental^ of circumstances ” accom- 
panying the action. Examines : tasya sakdiam gatvd bhrdtjmehenaikatro bkak^a- 
ifopmavihtttaiyakTiydbhih ekasthSn^ayem kdlo neyah (Paffc.); anma ddrtdvydti- 
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kareifa lajatA vyu^tS (PdSic.);akleiena iarirasya kurmta dhana safkayam (Manu). 
In some of these cases the “ circumstances ” constitute a quasi-independent clause 
giving to the instrumental the value of an “ absolute case In this the clause is 
without a finite verb and the relation of it with the main part of the sentence is that 
of “ circumstances Theoretically any case may be used as an “ absolute case 
The main idea seems to be that the circumstances thus depicted are not directly con 
nected with the main theme of the sentence. Usually the " subject ” of the ‘‘ abso- 
lute clause” is different, but not always. This might be called the “instrumental 
absolute” : Damanakasdcivyem Pingalako mjyam akarot (Damanaka being the 
minister, Rngalaka ruled ; Pane. ) ; na tvay&tra maydvasthitena k&pi cintd karyd 
(Pafic.); na devi tava du^khena svargam apy abhirocaye (Heaven itself would not 
attract me, my queen, when grief is thine ; Ram.). Therd are some other instances 
of the use of the instrumental which might be classified as “ instrumental absolute ”, 
e.g., sakhi bhuktaih phalair etair jard na te bhavkyati (these fruits being eaten); 
sfl coddhdrtabdnena sahasd svargam dstkUa^ (as soon as he had drawn out the 
arrow he went up to heaven; R^.); samastd^ satrubhir hatm annam panam 
c&svddayisyami (Pane.); bhadra na bhetevyam asmadvidhair milrair vidyamdnaiff 
(Pafic.); tathd samaksam dahaia manobhavam Pindkind bhagnanumaratha sati ni- 
ninda rhpam hydayena Pdrvati (Kumara.); Laksamat^ena sahdyyena vanam gac- 
cchasva putraka (Ram.). In the last instance the instrumental might be taken as 
purely “ sociative ”, but it may be taken as “ Lak4amana being thy companion, thou 
mayest go to the forest ”. Such instances on the border-line, where one idea, melts 
insensibly into another, show how these different usages have arisen. 

A few idiomatic uses of the instrumental may now be noted. There are instru- 
mentals of space or path : dtvd ydnti Maruto bhumy Apdr ay am Vato antariksetfa 
ydti (L 161. 14; cf. English “go by this path”); Sarasvatyd yanti (they go along 
the SarasvatJ ; Taitt. Sam.); udnd na ndvam anayanta (v. 45. 10 ; cf. “to travel by 
water); eha yatam pathibhir devaymm^ (i. 183. 6); ekayd ydty andvjttim anya- 
ydvartate punalj. (Bh. G.) ; tayor vrajator yojanadvayamdtrejfdgratah kdcin nadi samu- 
pasthitd (within a distance of two yojanas ; Paiic.). There are instrumentals of 
time: dvddasabhir varsair vydkar attain srwyalc, (Pafic.); sa kdleneha mahatd yoga 
nastah Parantapa (Bh. G. ; cf. Eng. “with the passage of time”). More difficult 
to explain would he such instances as : mayd svajtvanamdlretfaiva sthdpitau 
(Mudra.); acirdd asau sorlretpiiva na bhavkyati (Prabodha,); putrair apt sapdmahe 
(we swear even by our children; Mirccha.); Devds tmdham satyena md virddhist 
brahmatfo (Oh ye Gods, by this truth, may I not fall from Brahman ; Chh. Up. 
Here tena satyena is equivalent to yatha mayoktam satyam tena satyena— by the 
truth I have uttered. The second instrumental brahmana is again due to “ analogy 
by contrast”); gta^r na paritusydmah (Mudra.); jahdsa tena sa nrped^ (the king 
laughed at it )KatM. In the last two instances we may see the instrumental of 
reason)'; bharlur djndm dddyd murdhnd Madanab pratasthe (Kumara. metaphori- 
cal carrying); Kdliddsagrathitavastun^ navena ndfakenopasthdiavyam asmdbhik 
(Sak.) ; alam ativistaretja ; sadaivopavUmd bhdvyam soda baddhasikhena ca (Manu ; 
an “ impersonal ” construC]tion) ; tasya ca Sabd&nuriipeno parakramena bhdvyam (his 
prowess should be in proportion to his voice ; Park. Here the idea of comparison 
is also wiKking); bku^aih km prayojanam (a ‘reason’ br ‘cause’ instromental 
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in an interrogative sentence) ; bhSryaySrihi (desirous of getting a wife ; Ram) ; ete- 
sam tnadhye kecid areb ko^adantibhydm arthinab kecid vi$aye)fa (of these some long 
for the treasure and elephants of the foe, and some for his domains ; MudtS. In the 
last two instances we may explain the instrumentals as reasons for the longing). 

Many instrumentals are adverbial in function and some have now become ste- 
reotyped as adverbs : avajnayd na dMavyam kasyacil lilay&pi vd (one should not 
give a gift contemptuously nor jestingly; Ram.); na kautilyena variate (Paflc.)i 
durena hy avaram karma buddhiyogad Dhananjaya (Bh. G.; cf. Eng. “by far the 
lower”); So also prayena, sahasa, sahobhik, sukhena, kjcchrena, aciretja, anja$d 
(straightaway), makobhik, uccaik, sanaik, uttareija etc. In the Veda these instm- 
mentals used as adverbs are often indicated by a shift of accent divd ; svapnayi (in 
a dream); d^yd (quickly); raghuyd (swiftly) mthuyd (mithyd); amuyd (in this 
place) . 

Prepositions governing instrumental are saka, and those having the element so-, 
and vind (itself the ins. of vi). These are practically the only two prepositions used 
with this case. In RV. adhi is also found, and upa in only three passages ; sam is also 
found a few times. One peculiar use of the instrumental is with numerals to indicate 
deficiency ; ekayd na trimiat ; dvdbhydm ndUtim ; pancabhir na catvdri satdni (395) 
(all in S^t. Br.). Other cases are also used in such constructions, mainly the ablative. 

The Dative Case : 

The real sense of the Dative is to indicate the person to whom or for whom 
something is done or who is regarded as chiefly affected or interested. In that sense 
the dative is chiefly of persons, rarely of things. Another sense of the dative (“the. 
dative of things”, it might be called) is that oythe indirect object”, and in that 
usage it approaches the accusative pretty closely. 

' The most usual sense associated with the dative is that of giving {sampra- 
ddnam)-, the vrard dative means “the case of giving” (V<f«) and its yarious exten- 
sions of imparting (information), sending, offering etc. etc. E. g., daddti ddsu^e 
vaswn (vii. 27. 3); kasmai Devdya havi^d vidkema (x. 121. 1); Vidmdya caiva 
Pdinduk pre^aydmdsa tad dhanam (Mbh.); imam Vivasvate yogam proktavdn aham 
avyayam, Vivasvdn Manave prdha, Manur Ik^vdkave ’bravit (Bh. G.) ; apahnuVan 
asmai jandyd nijdm adhtratdm (Naiisadha. ; here the idea is concealing, i.e., not im- 
parting to others, a sort of “analogy by contrast”). There is the peculiar use 6i 
y/sthd in dtmanepada—tiftkate in the sense of dtmdnam prakdsayati which would 
come under this heading when used with the dative ; e.g., Hfthate VnaR gramaputre- 
bkyak (V. manifests herself amongst the village youngsters ; instanced in the KMi- 
kavrtti). Similar are dvir Aptir adrhavan MdtarUvane (i. 143. 2); ptuparrfam Bhi- 
mdya pratydvedoypn (introducing Rtupanua to BMma ; Mbh.). 

This sense may be extended metaphorically to giving attention to, or directing 
emotions (anger, love etc.) towards a person or thing : e.g., yad dudrohitha striyai 
puAise (the mischief thou hast done to women and men ; AV.); ayam ha tabhyam 
Varma hfifite (Varuipa is indeed angry with thee; vii. 86. 3); tasmdd evam vidufe 
brSfunuuySyaivam cakrufe kfdtriyo na druhyet (Ait. Br.); fisiiyanti sadvopadeidya 
kupyanti hitavddine (Kldatn.); pntBbhyid^ prajabftyak priyam kchanti rdjdnak 
(MudiS.); dasyave vfkaik (viii. 52. 2); sprhay^ rdjfte De^arathdya (M^vira.); 
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ndyodhyaym na rdjyaya spjhaye (Ram.); tatMpi Romo ltdubhe tnrgaya; mama' 
th&ya n^Oihse (I do not hc^)e — I do not direct my hope that — I get my wish ; Sak.). 

Another use of the dative is to indicate motion (physical or metaphorical) to- 
wards something or somebody. This dative is to be sharply distinguished from the 
“ accusative of motion ”, for the latter indicates that the end or the goal of motion 
has been, reached, whereas the dative tells us merely of the motion directed towards 
it The loc. is also used with moticm. The acc. gives the idea priimarily of the 
motion in a direction, the dative gives the goal or the direction (a sort of reason) for 
the motion, the locative concentrates on tlie idea of reaching the ^>al and resting 
there. Thus, grdmaya gacchati implies that the person has "started with the purpose 
Of reaching the place, whereas grdmam gacchati means that the place has been reach- 
ed. The dative can never be used in the latter sense. Examples : nagarayodacalam 
(I started out for the town ; Da^.) ; duddie asyasi (Thou dischargesit (thy missile) 
at the sinner; AV.); srjad asta didyum asmai (the archer shot a blazing bolt at 
him; i. 71. 5); vajram bhrdtfvydya praharati (Taitt. Sam); cik^ipuh paramakrud- 
dkd Ramaya rajamcarah (Ram.);i Kusumapurdya Karabhakam pre^ayand (Mudra; 
the sense here is I am staring K. on the way to Kusumapura); samhjtya yuddham 
yayatuh svaniveidyobhaye bale (stopping the fight both armies started for their res- 
pective camps ; Katha) ;a§akdya pddam prahmoti (lifts her foot to kick ; metaphori- 
cally ; Malavikfi.); tad dnantydya kalpate (Katth. Up.); vdtdya kapild vodyut (li^tn- 
ing is the forerunner of a hurricane ; Mbh.) ; pascdt putrair apahjtabharah kalpate viSra- 
mdya (Vikramor.); kmvdndso amrtatvdya gdtum (constructing the path to immor- 
tality ; i. 72. 9) ; dehavimuktaye sthitd Ratih (Rati stood prepared to give up her 
body ; Kumara.)¥ 

The “ dative of concern ” is one of the commonest uses of this case. It indicates 
the person to whom the result of the action accrues. This use of the dative has bewi 
gradually replaced by other cases e^iecially the genitive and the accusative. Exam- 
ples : Devon devayate yaja (worship the Gods for the sake of the pious ; i. 15. 12); 
darbhdn jtvigbhya upahardmi (|Sak.); tasmai pratikurusva (do to him in return, 
requite him; Mbh.); Yamdya ghrUtvai havir juhota (x. 14. 14); ddhivyddhi- 
paritdya adya ivo vd vindiane ko hi ndma iarirdya dharmdpetam samdcaret (for the 
sake of such a body who should act contrary to religion ; Kamanda.). 

The other very common use of the dative is the “ dative of purpose ” indicating 
the result desired to be attained by the action : gfhcufdmi ie saubhagatvdya hastam 
(M. Gf. Su.); rdftrdya mahyam bddhyatdm {mamm) sapatnebhyah pardbhuve (bind 
on (ithe gem) to me for the sake of my kingdom, and for the overcoming of my 
foes ; AV. The saptnebhyah is dat by “ attraction ”, as explained below. In this 
instance both the dative of concern {mahyam) and the dative of purpose have been 
used); gaceha tvam svavydpdrdya (go about your own business; Ven.); urdhvas 
Hitha na utaye (stand up for our help ; i. 30. 0) ; adhi Sriye Duhitd Suryasya ratkam 
tasthau (the daughter of the Sun has mounted the chariot for beauty, i.&, to pro- 
duce the beautiful effeots of dawn ; vi. 63. 5) ; tenaivamm sam sriati iantyai (with 
him (Mitra) he unites him (Agni) in order to, gain peace ; Taitt Se|m.); asU hi $ma 
madaya vai (here is something for your intoxication ;J. 37. 15) ; ity uktvd tapase 
yayau )RSm.); artatrdpdya vaJf dastram (SSk.); upadeSo hi m&rkhdpam 
prakopdya na idnlaye (Hi.); paritraySya sddhundm vinaiSya ca du$k{tdm 
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dhaTmasoih$th^pn4rtlMya sambhavSmi yuge yuge (Bh. G>) ; stigop^ asi tut 
dabhdya (Thou art a good shep^rd, not to be deceived, lit. not for 
deqeat ; v. 44. 2); tvarate me mmalf. scmgrdm&uatarcufaya (Ven.); gamyatam punar- 
doTsamya (cf. Fr “aji revoir,” Gep. “auf Wiedersehen”); tad anujdriihi mam gamo- 
naya (permit me to d^:^; Uttara.); yatijye sakhlpratydmyanaya (Vikiamor.;)!; 
vanaya gam mumoca (in the sense of vmam gantum ) ; na §obharthdv. imau bdku, fia 
dhanuT bhu^atyaya me, ndsir dbandhamrthdya, na sardlj. stambhaketavak (Ram. 
Here all four pddas show different ways of expressing purpose). 

In many instances we find two datives together, one of which is not really a da- 
tive, but has become that by “case attraction”. Examples: srayantdm prayoi Deve- 
bkyah (let (the doors) be open wide for the entrance of the Gods ; i. 142. 6) ; 
Indram arkair avardkayann ahaye hantavd u (th^ strengthened Indra with hymns 
for the slaying of the dragon; v. 31. 4); yathedam pd^bhydm avanejandydkaranty 
eva^ (just as they bring it for washing the hands ; iSat. Br.); cakdra Sury&ya paur 
IkOm anvetavd u (made a path for the revolving of the Sun ; i. 24. 8. Perhaps 
Surydya might be explained as dative of amcem and anvetavd as dative of purpose, 
both together in one sentence) ; tdv asmabkyam djkaye Surydya punar ddtdm asum 
adyeha bhadram (x. 14. 12); ndnujndm ‘me Yudhi^hirak prayacckati vadke tid)kyam 
(Yudhisthira does not give me permission to slay thee; Mbh). 

The dative may be construed with other words, but never with any preposition. 
With namas, and other words indicating salutation, and with certain Vedic invoca- 
tions like svdhd, svasti, va§a(^ etc. the dative is used. E.g., namo 'stu brahmi- 
Uhdya (i§at. Br.); yathd Sam asad dvipade catu^pade (so that there rnay be bless- 
ings on bipeds; and quadrupeds; i. 141. 1); dkutayo hy Agnaye \^m (for oblations 
are a joy in Agni ; iSat. Br.); ayam somo ’satv aram manase Yuvabkydm (let this 
Soma be agreeable to the heart of Ye two, IndnagnJ ; i. 108. 2); ndlam dhutyd dsa 
ndlam bkak^ya (he was not suitable for sacrifice, not suitable for food ; Sat. Br.); 
dam e?d k^udhitasya trptyai (refers to the cow ; Raghu.). 

Some idiomatic phrases with the dative may be noted : Promise : pratiSuirdva 
Kdhutstkas tebhyo vighnapratikriydm (Raghu.); tebhyak pratijndya Nalak karUya 
iti (Mbh.). 2. Obedience : tasmd SuSruyante (iSat. Br.). 3. Belief : devebhyak 
Sraddadh^i; eko ki rudro naki dviHydya tasthuk (they believe in no other — ^lit 
stand for no second ; SvetS. Up.). 4. Yielding : md cdham dvifote rddkam. 5. Pre? 
vailing over : vidkir api na yebkyak prabkavati (Bhartjrhari) ; prabkavati mallo 
fnalldya (Mbh.). 6. Sale or Exchange : Satdya (or satena) parikrtto 'yath dasak ; tile- 
bkyak pratiyacckati md^an.^ 

Other idioms are : akam devdya bhurnaye andgdk (I, sinless before the angry 
God ; vii. 86. 7); andgaso aditaye sydma (may we be sinless in the eyes of Aditi ; 
i. 24. 15). In a^ng about health we use the dative : api kuSalam bkavatyd. Tire 
phrases showing contempt, like tpfdya manye, sune manye, might almost be called 
“ datives of con^rison ”. There is also a ‘ dative of time ’ : sathvdsardya samam 
ayate (an alliance is entered with for year; Mait. Saith);.,jn<]^ vatsardya nivarta~ 
rdyo nirargdas turangamo visor jitak (Mllavikd.); ttdnam na indra apardya ea syoSii 

1. Avesta usta, also used with the dat., seems connected ? 

2, Afte takes this as abl., but I fail to see the ^dal sense of ^pddSna in thia sam- 
ptadSna is much more natiually ccmnected here. 
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(vi. 33. }!?). There is also in early Sanskrit the use of dative as a genitive ; eg., pita 
mahyatn (cf. “father to me”); vibkur visvasmai bhuvanaya (i. 31. 2); pjthivyai rajd- 
sydh ; yasmai vd etad annam tasmd elan na datiam (Chh. Up. Here the first dative 
yastnai might be in the sense of the gen. yasya. It is certainly in the sense of 
“whose” i.e. “to whom it is 'due”); striyai payalj,; a similar construction is found 
in the Gdthds of Avesta, gatum ca Mozdai (the Path of Mazda or to Marda). 

Datives used as adverbs are rare: kamSya and arthSya; aparaya (for the 
future), cirdya, ahnaya (just now, this very day). 

The Ablative Case : 

The Ablative case is for expressing removal, separation, distinction, what 
Sanskrit grammarians have called apddana. All usage of the ablative can be traced 
to these original senses. Besides the usual case suffix -as or -at there is another 
ancient suffbc -talf used in an ablative sense. This is a so-called an “ adverb-building ” 
suffix hut -syntactically it has all the force of the ablative case and in many phrases 
the word in -tah could be very well replaced by the ablative case. 

The first sense implied by the ablative is motion away from : te sedhanti patho 
vjkam (they drive the wolf away from the path ; AV.) ; eti vd e$a yajnamukhdt (Mait. 
Sirh){) are asmdd astu hetilj. (may the weapon be far away from us; AV.); asato 
m3 sad gamaya; yad vo divah havdmahe (viii. 7. 11) : Sunas etc chepam^ yupdd 
armtHcah (vi. 2. 7); yajamandt pasOVo ’nutkrdmuka bkavanti (the animals are not 
likely to run away from the sacrificer ; Ait. Br.) ; na ca nimndd iva scAilam nivartate 
me tato hfdayam (my heart retumeth not therefrom any more tlian water floweth up- 
wards (lit., from downwards): Sak.); Cdiiakyatal,i skhalitabhakiim aham sukhena 
jesyami Mcmyam (Mudra.). The idea of “distance” is inherent in the ablative 
whether motion is implied or not; ndtidureria vandd asmdt (Mbh.); duram ha vd 
'sman mftyuT bhavati ; durac ga bbavyam dasyubhyo du/rac ca kupitdd guroh (here 
durat itself is an ablative form by “ case-attraction ”).< 

From this idea of ‘ going away from ’^or ‘ keeping at a distance’ we get the next 
idea of the ablative, which denotes the starting point, or the origin, or source 
Examples : iukra krsvdd ajanista (she is bom dazzling white out of darkness ; i. 123. 
9; referring to Utjas) ; ye prdcyd disc ’bhidhdsyaniy asmdt (AV. ; here, too, there 
is “case-attraction” for prdcyd disdh); tac chrutvd sakhlga^at (Mbh.); vdyur anta- 
rlk^d abhdsata; sangdt sanjdyate kdmah hdmdt krodho ’bhijdyate (Bh. G.); agM- 
cham ahordtrdt tlrtham (Mhh. This has been explained as the starting point of 
the journey — at the close of the whole day (of 24 hours), i.e., when the day was 
over); prdsdddt prek^ate (the sight is directed from the palace); SaiSavdt prabhrtt 
positdm (Uttara.); nivasam dvasathe purdd bahih (outside the limits of the town); 
mdlalySh^ prathamdvalokadivasdd drad>hya (Malati.); pdi^pidamvidher anantaram 
(after the ceremony of joining hands ; Kumara. ) ; keSavM purusdt sisma Pariirutam 
kriffdti (he buys with lead Pari4mta from the hairy man; Ait. Br.); nahy ahtm 

pariifesydmi kuldd ySdjicdddTidt (I will not take a bride from any ordinary family). 

^ • 

3. Notd the cid inserted in the middle of the name Sunah-tepa. Such an insertion is 
called “tmesis”, 

4, Exactly paralleled in the AV. durSt haca akmSt nmSndt (far fnmi this house ; Yar, 
57 . 14 ). 
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The “starting point” of an acticni is often the cause or reason for it Hence 
we have the “ ablative of cause This type of ablative goes on devdoping and is 
exceedingly common in technical and philosophical works. Examples : vajrcsya yai 
te nihitasya Su^mat svanac cid India paramo dadara (when by the force of thy bolt 
hurled by its very sound, O Indra, the foremost (of thy foes) burst asunder ; vi. 
27. 4); yasya dandabhaydt sarve dharmSn anurudhyanti (Mbh.); anSditvSn nir- 
gwfatvat parmdtmSyam avyayah (Bh. G.); anjtad veitdf^ prajdif. varuno 'gjhnat (Mait. 
Sam.); sttuhjdad aprtkagMraydm (Uttara.); SvaSuraj jirheti (she feels shy on see- 
ing the father-in-law); stndhar^andd vadhya^ (Paflc.); madkyastha bhagavatl nau 
gurpado^tdif. paricchettum arkati (judge us according to our merits and shortcom- 
ings; MalavikS.); parvato vahniman dkiimdt; duffak Sabdak svarato vanpato va 
(lihe word is wrong either in (i.e., because of) accent or in spelling); yadi jktah 
rUyet (if it is vitiated through (a mistake in) the rk : Chh. Up.); tiirasur iti Sabdo 
’yam tanayat tvam upastkitd (MalavM ); Speijers gives this instance as an example 
of the transition from the “ adverb of origin ” to the “ adverb of cause ”). Similarly 
50 hi vidyatah tarn janayati (Apastamba.). The adverbs kasmat, tasmdt, etc. are 
also used in the causal sense, cf. Guj. akasmat (accidental ; for which no reason is 
discemable). 

The ablative is essentially a case of separation and so ideas leading to separa- 
tion or rmoval from the cause are ei^ressed by ablatives. Such are : 

1. Fear : e.g., asurardk^sebhya dsangad bibhayamcakruh (they were afraid of 
attachment t the Asuras and demons ; Sat. Br. Here the first ablative is due to 
“case attraction”); yasman norvipate loka lokSn nadvijate pa yah (Bh. G.); sam- 
mdnad brahmano mtyam udvijeta vkdd iva (Manu.); tasyd jdtdydh sarvam abibhet 
(AV. Here the construction might be called “ablative absolute”, almost like the 
“genitive absolute” or the sati saptana; as soon as she was bom all become afraid). 
2. Exclusion : vajretpainam svargM lohdd antardadhyat (with the thunderbolt he 
would exclude him from the heaven-world ; Taitt. Sam.>. 3. Concealment : upSr 
dhyayad antardhatte ; Agnir Devebkyo niSyata (Taitt. Sam.). 4. Rescue or Pro- 
tecticm : athhaso no Mitra uru^yeta (May Mitra protect us from distress ; iv. 55. 5) ; 
upa chayam iva ghpper aganma iarma te vayam (we enter thy shelter as into a 
shade from heat ; vi. 16. 38). 5. Prevention ; vrthdkoldhaldddhdsydd dyutapdnac ca 
vSritah (Kamanda.). 6. Abhorrence: pdpSj jugupsate (Mbh.); adhyoyan&t para- 
jayate (lit, he js overcome by study, i.e., he cannot bear it, he detests it ; Mbh.). 
7. Prtdiibition or Desisting: pratjaghatan nivjttih (Bhartrhari); rambhoru virama 
sathrambhdt (Vikramo.); Utneti mdtra tapaso ni$iddM (Kumara.). 9. N^lect : 
svSdhikardt pramattah (Megha.); svadhyaym ma pramadah- (Tait. Up.); dharmdn 
muhyati (he neglects his duty). 9. Dec^ytion : vaficayitum brShmanam chagcdat 
(m order to do the BiShmana out of the goat). 

TTiere is. a good instance in SSkuntaM where there is an ‘ ablative of unworthi- 
nese’ : Moghavatah satkriydviSefSd anupayuktam iv&tmanam samarthaye (I regard 
mjrself as if unworthy of such special honour from Indra) ; in this sentence it is Ae 
negation that makes the ablative at all possible). 

Ablatives are also used to indicate multiples : mPlyat paftcaguno dtujdah 
(Manu); or deficiency : ekamut Satam (i.e., 99); ekasmSd akiordd anSptom (incqm- 
plete by one syllable ; Tait. Sant) ; tdpalihd ev&gm asaikita dsn (by a very 
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little their fire was not completely arranged ; .§at. Br.). In the last thro: the ablative 
might also be takeni to indicate the cause of the deficiency or incompleteness. 

One out of many or a remainder is sometimes indicated by an ablative — as it 
were separating these as distinct : krauncamithunad ekatn avadhl^ (Ram. ) ; agnef}. 
se?ath rtfdc che^am iatro^ Se?ath na se^ayet (Prabodha.). 

A very frequent use of ablatives is for comparisons. Here the idea is to keep 
the two things compared separate (and distinct), as ccwitrasted with the instrumental 
of comparison where they are put together. Examples : pro mStrdbhi ririce roca- 
rndnah pra devebhir viivalo apralUah pra majmana diva Indrah prthivydh proror 
tnahor. antarik^dd aji$i (He hath surpassed all measures in his brightness, and the 
gods as well, unequalled everywhere ; impetuous Indra in his might exceedeth the 
wide vast mid-air and heaven and earth together ; ii. 46. 3‘. In this sentence the 
first two objects of comparison are in the instrumental matrabhih and devebhil}, while 
the other objects of comparison show the ablative); svadoh svadiyah (sweeter than 
sweet ; referring to the song of praise ; i. 114. 6); ajnebkyo granthtnal} ire^lha gran- 
thibhyo dhdritjio varalj. (Manu. Note the irregular superlative sresthd here); purvd 
visvasmad bhuvantdd al)odhi (Thou wast awake earlier than all creatiMi ; i. 123. 2); 
jananl janmabhuntis ca svargdd apt garlyasi; g/dm avrmtha mat (thou didst choose 
cows rather than me; Ait. Br.); somdt sutdd Indro ’vrtfita Vasisthdn (Indra chose 
the Vasiisthas rather than the pressed out Soma juice ; vii. 33. 2) ; jatdny avardffy 
asmdt (born later than he; viii. 96 6); brahma hi purvam k^atrat (Pane. Br.); 
Caitrarathad attune Vrnddvane jin Vrhdavana not inferior to Vaitraratha ; Raghu.); 
bhdryd sarvalokdd api vallabhd bhavali (Pane. Note the use of the positive degree 
in the sense of the superlative here); vajrad api kathorwji mrduni kusumad apt 
lokottardnam cetdmsi ko nu xijndtum arhati (Uttara.); bhavitd na ca me tasmdd 
my ah priyalaro bhuvi (Bh. G.) In this last we have both the comparative adjective 
as well as mya — as in the English ‘ other than ’. This also is a common idiom with 
the ablative, because “ other ” means “ something different ” or distinct ; itaro deva- 
yandt (i. 18. 1); nelo 'nye vidyante (there are none else but these; Chh. Up.); 
jagan mitho bhinnam abhinnam Uvardi (The creatures are different amongst them 
selves ; Prabodha. .Here the word bhinna is expressly used) ; yasmin ndntakal} 
KusumayudkM (Kunfara. Here the anyah is omitted). In gambhirydt sdgaropa- 
mam (Ram.) the point of comparison is put in the ablative by a rare process of 
thought. 

With many prepositions, adjectives and other words the ablative may be con- 
strued : jdto Himavatas pari (bom on the Himavat ; AV.); samudrdd <adhi jajHi^e 
(bora fro(m the ocean ; AV.) ; d mutdd am iu^yatu (may it dry up from the root : 
AV|); tasmdd d nadyo ndma stha (since that time ye have been called rivers); Sara- 
sva& nadktam iuir ydati giribhya a samudd^t (vii. 95. 2. Here the secrnid abl. might 
be due to “case attraction”); bahor dutam kdldt (seen after a long time ; Uttara.); 
OTVdehtam Aditydt the Sun; iSat. Br.); yajfia} jihmd lyuh (they would go 
astray from the sacrifice i.e., they would lose it; Ait. Br.). 

The pr^x>sition d usually has the sense of “upto”, i.e, it indicates the limit 
to be reached. It expresses not the beginning but the end. Still by a sort of “ ana- 
logy by contrast ” a in this sense also is construed with the aUative : a fodasdt (until 
the sixteenth year; Manu); d praddndt (until she is given (in .marriage); Sak.); 
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a Kaildsat (Megha.). Similar is the use of the ablative in pum jarasal} (before old 
age. Some might take this as genitive). 

Ablative forms are used as avyayas also; at, ydt, tat (for asmat etc.), dgdl 
(far), baldt, sakdSdt, durSt, pascal, sammtat, sak^at, and many others in the earlier 
language. In the AV. is found piatyak^atamSt (most obviously) and in the Sutras 
pratyantat (to the end). 


The Genitive Case, 

The original idea of the genitive case is that of " possession ” or “ partaking of ’ 
(literally or metaphorically). From this the usage steadily expanded so as to in- 
clude all sorts of relationships. All grammarians admit the varied use of this case. 
This Kja.'Sika says clearly bahavo hi sastyarthdh and there is the well known dictum 
sambandhasdmanye faghl. Papini himself has a rule se.je sa^thi (ii. 3. 50) which 
Patanjali explains by saying that the case is required if the categories, object and 
the rest, are not to be directly expressed “but tacitly implied” (karmadindm vivuksa 
se^ah). The one thing that strikes a student of syntax is the way in which the geni- 
tive overlaps the domain of the other cases. It is seen clearly in our Vernaculars 
today. (All the other so-called case-suffixes might be preceded by the genitive suffix ; 
e g. Guj. ‘tend vade, tend mate, tend thaki, tend md). The domain of the dative has 
been particularly strongly invaded by the genitive, for we find even P^ni making 
note oif it in the rule caturthyarthe bahulam (ii. 3. 62). Here the rather vague 
word bahulam has been explained by commentators thus : 

kvacit pravrltil} kvacid apravrttih kvacid vibhd^d^kvacid anyad eva 

vidher vidhdnam bahudhd samikfya caiUrvidhaM bdkulakam vadanti. 

bt the Krakrits (and especially in Pali) the dative is the earliest case to disapix'ar, 
being replaced by the genitive. In fact, it seems that if orthodox ( i.e. Paijinian ) 
grammar had not stopped the growth of Sanskrit as a living language, there might 
ultimately have remained only three casos as in Arabic — nominative, objective and 
oblique (i.e. gaiitivc). The genitive would, have become the general oblique case, 
including within itself the instrumental, dative, ablative and locative. 

It is really impossible to classify properly the jises of this case without considef- 
able overlapping. Indeed different writers on grammar have given different classifi- 
cations. It is best to consider the grammatical aspect of the genitive first, i.e.^ the 
“ subjective ”, the “ objective ” and the “ possessive ” use of this case. This is per- 
haps a simple method and the divisions are fairly exclusive mutually. But we need 
another type of classification depending upon the idea involved, as we have done 
so far with the other cases). For it is only by the latter method that we apprehend 
the rich domain of ideas covered by ^is case and appreciate the working of the 
human mind in giving rise to such bewildering variety of usage. 

The subjective genitive is so-called because if paraphrased It could-4)e expressed 
by a nominative, or more often by a passive constructiem with the subject as iiistru- 
mental. Examples : ^yasydmatam tasya matam, matam yasya na veda sah, avijhdlam 
vijmatdm, vijndtam avijdnatdm ' {Keno.. Up.); murkhSndth panditdj^ dve$ydljt 
(Pafic.); na kidcid aprdpyatamam gtufdndm (Mpccha.); vayam grdmySh padavo 
'rattyacdritfmh vctdhydh (Pane.); eka eva havyas carsat^dnam (vi. 22. 1); na mar^ayi- 
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$yati rSk$asakalairapracchad(lnam bhavatah ; neyam mama mahi durlabha (it is 
not diffiailt for me to conquer the earth ; Ram.). Instances of the subjective use of 
the genitive are rarer than the objective use. 

The objective genitive might -in a paraphrase be replaced by an accusative or 
simetimes (especially when' used with a preposition) by a locative. Examples ; cikir^a 
Vis^umitrasya katasya (here the first gen. is subjective): sahkaya tosydlj (suspecting 
it was she; Mrccha.); Vasi^thasya stuvato Indra asrot (vii. 33 5); yathd mama 
smarat ; nadindm §astrap^;mdm nakhinam srtigirtam tatha visvdso naiva kariavyah 
sklsu rajakulexu ca (Hi. Here the gen. and loc. are used side by side); JBhlmasyd- 
mkari^yami baku iastram bhavisyati (Mychha.); katham mrtyub prabhavati veda 
iastraviddm (Manu); apriyasya ca pathyasya irota vakta ca durlabhah (Mbh.): 
sdstrdt.idm paricayali (Kadam.); duhkhayedariim Rdmasya suhrddm darsanam 
(Uttara. The second gen. is subjective). In sagmasya amrtasya manthanam ; gavdni 
dugdhasya dohanam both genitives in each arc “objective” genitives, because the 
verbs usually govern two accusatives ; but usually the genitive of both the agent and 
the object is avoided, ascaryam gavdtn doho 'gopena (Siddh. Kau.). 

The ordinary possessive genitive is too well known to be illustrated by examples. 
The proper value of this original genitive is adjectival. Whitney says (Sanskrit 
Grammar, §294) : “ It belongs to and qualifies a noun, designating something relat- 
ing to the latter in a manner which the nature of the case, or the connection, defines 
more nearly ”. Whitney thinks that the other two grammatical uses of the genitive, 
the “subjective” and the “objective”, might be traced ultimately to this original, 
the “possessive”, genitive. The essential feature of this type is that it is attached 
to a subanta and not^to a tinatita, and as the vast majority of instances of the geni- 
tive belong to this type it is held with a good deal of reason that the genitive is not 
essentially a karaka. 

Turning now to the variety of id^s expressed by the genitive, the first and 
natural transition from the idea of possession is that of “belonging to a larger 
group”: kakudam vedaviddm; yatatam*api siddhanam kaScin mam eti tattvatah 
(Bh. G.); dhaureyalf sahasikanam agratfir vidagdhdnam (Kadam.); ete^am madhye 
kecid are}} }to^adat}4abhyam arthinah, (Mudra.); sa evcakdlra sarve$am mtisdstrdr- 
tkatattvavit ‘ (PaSic.) ; vinta dvoyor madtiye cinta mma gariyasi ; gjhyatam anayor 
anyatard (Malavikfi.). When the same word is used for the genitive plural and the 
dependent word, it is equivalent to a "superlative : sakke sakhinam (O, best of 
friends; i. 30. 11); mantrakrtam mantrakrt ; cf. Old Pers. XsdyaOiya Xsaya- 
OiySnam (King of Kings ; Mod, Fers. Pers. ^hdhan-Shdh. Also cf. Mod. Parsi Guj. 
devenam dev (in the sense of the most consummate scoundrel ; from Skt. devdndni 
deva^). 

This type has been called “ partitive ” genitive by some grammarians. But the real 
partitive genJtjve is used in the older tocts with verbs of giving, asking, eating, 
drinking etc.* It implies a part of the whole, as distinct frqm the whole, in which 
latter case the accusative would be necessary. Examples : ek^&m me dehi (Chh 
Up. The sense is “ some of these ”, not all ; if all were roeaitt we would get etan 
me, dehi). Exactly as in French "donnez-moi le pain” (all the bread; acc.) and 


5. The word deva is used in the Iranian ssnse of an " evil one ”, 
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‘‘donnez*moi du pain” (some of the bread ; partitive gen.) piba sutasya (AV.); na 
tasy&SnSti kascana (x., 85. 3); sa bkik^amatfo ’mftasya cdnufok (ix. 70. 2); somasya 
tvS yakfi (iii. 53. 2); samudrasya na pibanti (Taitt. Br. The accusative in this 
connectifxi would only be possible with Agastya2!); Agni-Somabhyath chhdgasya 
vapSyai medaso 'nubhuhi (announce to Agni and to Soma their share of the omen- 
tum and! of the fat ; Sat. Br. Note here the use of thd' dat. vap&ycn for the gen. 
vapdyai!). A very peculiar partitive gen. is Adityasya va drSyatmne praviseyub 
(they should enter (the village) even while the Sun is visible ; AS. Gr. Su.). Here 
the genitive is in the sense of ” even a small part of the Sun ”. 

The genitive of material or origin may be explained as being derived from the 
idea of ‘ belonging to ’ and thus partaking of the same nature. Examples : asya 
sjittrasya sSfakath vaya ; kanyd dasmatn ; etasya vai saumya e?o 'nimnak evam 
mahSnyagrodhas ti$thati (from that minute speck, my dear, stands forth, indeed, 
the mighty banyan tree; Chh. Up.); kasya tvam (whose (son) art thou)®;- ele^am 
vrksdndm bhavanti (they are (made) of wood; lit., “of trees”; refers to fences; 
Sat. Br.); kr$mndm vrihujam carum srapayati (he cooks a porridge of black rice ; 
Sat. B. ) ; It may be noted ihat this genitive of material is never used by itself with a 
noun ; if necessary we use either a derivative adjective or a compound, haimam 
patram or hemapatram but never hemanah pMratn. This type of genitive en- 
croaches upon the province of the ablative mostly. The identity of the abl. and 
aerj. iforms in the sing, of most nouns (except those ending in -a) has doubtless 
help^ this idiom. 

The genitive of lordship is a variety of the ordinary genitive of possession. 
But in the older language it is con^rued with finite verbs ; tvam visvasya medhira 
divaica gmas ca rdjasi (i. 25. 20); ekak san bahmam i?te (Sat. Br.); ya Ue asya 
dvipadai catuspadak (x. 121. 3); prabhavati kumarittmt janayita daivam ca 
(M&lad.)' This construction gets rarer and rarer in later language. 

The gen. of knowledge is found at all periods. When a man knows something 
the knowledge becomei the possession of that person, hence the genitive : prmo vai 
jdtaveddk sa hi jdtdnam veddL (Ait. Br.); abhijhak kkalu asi lohavyavaharmiam 
(MudiS.); avijMta bhavifydmo lokasya (we will be unknown to the pec^lc ; 
Mbh.); avedandjham kulisak^atandm (Kumara.); vayur yimam abhinavavadhusan- 
nilhanam vyanakti (MalafJ.); adarSayat tasyak putrikak (KathSs.); bhaginyas te 
margam adesaya (i§ak.); kathaydsmakam desdntaravrttantam (Pane.); yasydmatam 
tasyamatam, matam yasya na veda sak, avijMtam vijaaiam, vijnatm avijanatum 
(Kaia Up.). 

Similarly when a thing is given it becomes the possession of the recepient. The 
persem who wants a thing asks for what is in the possessiem' of anoither. Hmce we 
have genitives with' verbs of asking, receiving, promising and giving. Here the case 
overlaps ix>th the dative and the ablative. Examples : rdjnas tasya yayace kdcid 
abdla bhojamm (some woman begged for food from that king ; Rim. '; cl. the old 
Enedish idiom “to ask of a person”) ; praiasidndm svakarnmu dvijatmam brdhmcofo 
bhmj^ pratigrhkiydc ca (a Brahmaina might partake of food and receive presents 
from twice-bom people who are r^ted to be good in their duties ;.Gau. SQ.); 

6. Cf. Avesta kahyd ahi (whose art thou ; j.e, to whom do you owe allegiance). 
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coT'Sifam RSvat^ah Srutva prSptam Rimam (RStn.); irutftb vadato mama; Praja- 
pater dtmSmm pari dadami (Chh. Up.); anyasya pratijndya putm anyasya diyate. 

Most Indo-European language^, outside the Indian branch possess a verb which 
indicates “ possession ” like the English “ to have In Sanskrit we have the verb 
dhr to hold which might be used in that sense, but the more usual way is to use what 
is called the “predicative genitive” with the verb as (to be) generally left out. The 
same construction is found in our Vernaculars, e.g. Guj. tend sat haccd che ; but 
usually we translate such a sentence as “ he has a horse ” with a sort of locative in 
Guj. tern pose ghodo che. This construction with the “ predicative genitive ” is found 
in all periods of Sanskrit : e.g. tasya ha kdam jaydh babhuvuh (Ait. Br.); anyatra- 
gatanam dhanam bhavkyati (those who go elsewhere shall have wealth; Pafic.): 
asti no ’nyad api prahtam (we have "yet another questi9n to ask ; Sak.); tmnta mahatl 
pnti sanjatd (I had great pleasure): yathd ’sau mama kevalah (so that I may have 
him all to myself; AV.); pancasv&patsu ndrindm path anyo vidhtyate (Manu); 
buddHf yasya balam tasya ; ye ca tva ampvanti n&ham tes&m na te mama (.Ram ; 
said by Dasaratha to Kaikeyf); Dev a Arjunasydbhavan (Arjuna had the Gods on 
his side : Mbh.) ; he mama dhanvino ’nye (what other archers have I ? : Kumara). 

The genitive of comparison is also found (cf. English “equal of”) Arjunasya 
samo lake ndsti kascid dhanurdharah (Mbh.) ; bdbhau kruddhasya simhasya mukhasya 
sadfiam mukham )Ram.); sadrsam ce?tete svosydh prakrter jmnavan api (Bh. G.); 
tato 'nukurydd visadasya tasyds tdmrauUaparyastarucah smitasya (Kumara.); etdvdn 
ev&yusmatah Satakratos ca visesah (this much crnly is the difference between you and 
Indra ; iSak.); atrabhavato mama ca samudrapalvalayor ivSrUaram (between me and 
him there is a difference as between the ocean and a puddle; MSlavikS). Note 
that in the last two instances it is the difference that is brought out, a sort of “ ana- 
logy by contrast”. 

There is the genitive of dep^idence (including the cause) which usurps the 
place logically belonging to the locative or the ablative. More or less closely connect- 
ed are genitives indicating possibility, suitability, worthiness etc., and these are com- 
paratively rare. Examples: alpasya hetor bahu hdtum iccham (Raghu.); vismjtam 
kasya hetoh (Mudi€.); caurasya rujati (suffers or is sick of); tav&yattah sa prati- 
kdrah (the remedy depends upon you ; Prulc.) ; sarvam asya murkhasya sambhdvayate 
(Mfcch. Here the possibility depends upon the folly). Ultimately this may ccainect 
up with the idea of ‘ origin ’ ; na yuktam bhavatah : sltakriyd cSsyd rujah praSasta 
(cold applications are proper for her illness); pary&ptam etdvatd k&minam 
(^©lavikS.); sarvathd ’sadfsam Site mema svasya kulasya ca (Ram.); n&sty asa~ 
dhyam Manqphuvah (Kumara.). 

The" person or thing towards which the feeling is directed is put in the genitive 
case. This includes behavioui; towards some person or thing, imitation also being in- 
cluded. This might be called the genitive of feeling. Instances are fairly common : 
te bhadramukhds tAva dayantdm )I>ala.)i; nemu kalabhena yiUhapater anukjtam 
(MSlavM.); pitur amharati (he takes after his father); amrtasy eva cSkdnkfed 
avamdnasya sarvadd (Manu ; the desire directed towards the nectar) ; api bhavdn 
utkanthate Madayantihdydd (MSlatl.); tasyds tmto 'bhavad guruh (RSm.); tutosa 
tffsya (h? was satisfied with the sage; Mbh.); ndptis tiptyedi kd^thdndm 
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n&pagm&m mahodadhi^ ndntakafit sarvabhiUSnam (Paflc.): &ram visrjet MddifAm 
sarvasatvdndm (KSmanda.); mu^kama^sasya nirvit^ 'ham (Ii am sick of mouse- 
flesh; Pafic.): (Madanah) satpuru^asya bkavati mrdu% (Mbh.); bhartur vipra- 
kftdpi romjataya md sma pratipam gama}} Here bhartuh is best construed 
with ro?a>}dtaya) ; rajHam bahumatab ; sa na kasyacid viivasiti (Paflc.); atmmiah 
pratikulani na pare^am samacaret (the first is genitive of feeling, the second of be- 
haviour); mamati kruddho munili (iSak.); pitulj kdmap putTa<iya; bibhilas tava 
(Mbh.); na^nam iastrapd^undm nakhinStn Srt'igitiam tatha viJvdso H0va kartavyaly 
stn^u rdjakule^u ca (Hi. Note here the two locatives at the end “putting confidence 
in a person”); mitrandm upakurvaifo rdjyam raksilum arhati (Ram.); kirn maya 
tasyds tavSpi cSpakrtam (have I injured either her or you? Paflc.); aparaddho 'smi 
tatrabhavatab Ka^vasya (Sak.) ; RdmOsya asatkjiya (Ram. Cf.'Guj. Ramnit apatmn 
karine ) ; kim asya bhikfob kriyatdm |how should one behave towards this beggar 
Cf. Guj. 3 bhikharmft iu karye); kim arthinam vancayitavyam asti (Hi ). 

The verb smf is also used with the genitive, Remembrance is usually accompani- 
ed by a yearning for “ old times ” and for old friends, hence probably this is a genitive 
of feeling. Indeed, grammarians say that matuh smarati implies regret at her loss. 
Examples: ha, Deva Nanda, smarati te Raksasah prasidanam (Mudra.); smara 
tasyS harhsakathttyal}. With vismj this usage is not sanctioned by grammar, though 
one instance is quotable, strangely enough from Bhaftikdvya (xvii. 10) — sastratmn 
vyasmoran bha(3h. Another instance is in a Prakrit passage in Uttar aramacarita : 
visimaridS ahye MaharSa Dasarahassa RSmabhaddena (we have been made to for- 
get king Dalaratha by R@ma) , 

There are genitives of time and direction which may be regarded as idiomat'c. 
Thd meaning seems to be associated with the “ course of time ” and “ in the direc- 
tion of ” thus connecting up with the original sense of the case. Examines : srad- 
dham trir abdasya nirvapet (Manu); asakri sadivatsarasya (PaiS- Gr. Su.); imam 
SjMkarm vo gandharvavidhinopayamya kasyacit kalasya bandhubkir amtam smy- 
tiSaitkUyat pratyddisam aparaddho 'smi (after the lapse of some time ; this is al- 
most a gen. absolute ; i§ak. ) ; ■ sudirghasya iu kalasya Rdghavo 'yam samdgatah 
(R&m.); mama sUor eva (the time of my childhood) ; uttarena nagarasya ; trimdrga- 
yeva tridivasya mdrgah (Kumara.); yatra kva ca Kuruk^etrasya (somewhere or other 
in Kuruk^ra ; iSat Br.); dhamapadasya ndtidure. 

Certain prepositions like madhye, upari, adhah, puras, agre, purastdt etc. govern 
the genitive. These are mainly indicative of direction. So also the genitive with 
kfte, arthe etc. might be regarded as indicating metaphorically the direction (with 
reference to). Examples: jyotkSm madhyaedri (Vikramor.); tena tvam vidu$dm 
madhyi pafdte gaur iva stdasi (Hi.); gatam upari ghandndm (iSak.); purastad yati- 
ndm, (Malavikfl.); rdjHah samak^am (AElavikS.); ami^dth prSndndrii kfte (Bhartr- 
hari) ; asya dagdhodarasydrthe. 

There are a great many usages of the genitive which cannot be classified satis- 
factorily and therefore have to be put together in a loose sort of group and labelled 
“idioms*’. A few sudi might be enumerated : Sdhafayanasyaiva (in the opinion of 
S.)' oT leke^m (in the opinion of sMae ; mate being understood) . Tliis is found the terse 
^le of the Satras. Peculiar are : vaktram dpSryate 'irundpi ; the face is 
bcitlKd in tears); (ndvah) obMpiipfds tu hdSeit (sane ships filled with 
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women ; llam. ; if a similar idiom in Eng., “ a bottle of wine ”, “ a ship of com ", in 
the sense of “filled *ith”); daiasuvttrtjMsya dyiitakarafy (a gambler staking ten gold 
pieces ; Mfccha.); kaccic chmru^ase pitufy (dost thou serve (do the service of) thy 
faither; Ram.); tava saxve hi bibhyati (Ram.; cf. Eng. “afraid of”); iha sdkha- 
mxgah simhalf. .... katham tebhyo na bibhyase, kmahgdujjdm lapasvindm katkam na 
bibhefi (Ram. Here we have both the abl. and gen. of fear in the same sentence); 
sarvam tasya k^amSmahe fwe forgive him everything; Ram. This might be taken 
as an "objective genitive” or a “genitive of behaviour”); Pitfmm anrtfah (Manu) 
(with the debt to the Pitrs discharged); Hiravyako ’pi Mantharasya pratfdmam 
krtvd (Hi); nyapedat kdko Raghavasya mahdtmanad (Ram., camayoh is under- 
stood ) ; yo Vttco gfhitalj. (who has been afflicted in speech ; Mait. Sam. ) . 

“ Prepositions ” used with genitives are really stereotyped case-forms of nouns ; 
these are agre, arthe, krte, hetau, madhye, arthdya, kdratjMt, sahdsdt etc. There are 
also directional words ultareiio, dak^itfem, daksinSt, pascM, urdhvam, samakfam, 
sdksdt, etc. Other words sucli as paritali, purastat, parastdl, and adhah, avah pural}, 
upari anlar, also take the genitive sometimes ; the^ are coming into use from the 
pchod of the Brahmaujas, Examples : samvatsarasya parasldt ; suktasya purastat 
(Ait. Br.). Such constructions are unknown in the Saihhitas. The growing use of 
these is an additional illustration “ of the general looseness of the use of the genitive ” 
(Whit, Sanskrit Grammar, §1130). 

Certain genitives have passed into avyayas; these are but few, denoting time 
and are found only in the older language : aktofji, nakto,l.i etc. ; kasyacit kdlasya (iSak,) 
is a later phrase. 

In later language the genitive is used loosely with another word mostly a parti- 
ciple and denotes the attendant circumstances without being directly connected with 
tlic main sentences. This 1s called the “ genitive absolute ”. It begins in the later 
Vedic literature and it is used increasingly by later classical writers. Sanskrit gram- 
marians have laid down that the genitive absolute indicates anddara, i.e., conveys 
the idea of disregard' or despite. But there are many examples quotable where this 
idea is entirely absent. The instances show various degrees of connection between the 
absolute clause and tlie principal clause. Examples : tasydlabdhasya sd vdg apd- 
cakrama (he being sacrificed, the voice departed ; Sat. Br.); tasmdd apdm taptdndm 
pheno jdyate (waters being heated foam ariseth ; iSat. Br.); tesdm hotti^thrkdm 
uvdea (when they were getting up he Slid ; Ait. Br.); paiyato bakamurkhasya naku- 
Ittir bhak?itdh sutdh (Hi.); gato ’rdhardtrah kathdh katkyato mama (Kathas.); 
yatharthavddino dutasya na do?ah karmfiyafy (even if he speaks the tmth; Faflc.); 
tadiyahTdayadurabhutasya aihikdnmmikaprasango durata eva (if removed from his 
good graces the chance of happiness here and hereafter is indeed remote ; Mahavira.). 

All these cases Tshow a very dose omnection of the absolute and the principal 
clauses ; indeed, each of them may be put down under one of the several varieties 
noted already. In the following instances the connection is more remote and the 
genitive is more or less independent of the principal clause, kd. khalu veld tatra 
bhavatySf} prdptdydh (how long, indeed, has the lady been waiting? VenJ.): devah 
ifinyasya jagoto dvddasah parivatsarah (since the world has been ber^ved of the^ 
queen. Here the first gen., devydh, is a sort of ‘subjective gen.’.; devyd Smyam 
jagat kjtam); cirah khalu kSlo Maitreyasya Vasantasmidydh sakdSam gatasya (it 
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is, indeed, a long time since Maitreya went % Vasantasena ; Mfccha. Here the 
gen. Vasantasenaya!}, is due to “ case attraction ”) ; divam jagSma Kakutastha nmH’ 
nSm pasyatmt tadd (RSm.); iti vddina ev&sya dhenur dvavjte vandt (Raghu.), 
mam^o^asydpy evam vadasi (you speak thus, even though I am innocent ; Pafic. 
This is true anddara); anantapu^pasya madhor hi ciite dvirephamdld savise^asangi 
(Kumara.); Nemddh pa§ava iva hatdh pasyato Rdkfosasya |Mudra.); na hi tvam 
jivitas tasya vanam dgantum arhasi (Riam. While he is alive), ndyam pdpmd 
mam&gatdyd uUhitah (this rogue (the husband) did not get up when I was away'; 
Pafic. ; Slid by the barbar’s wife to her friend) ; aham mam hani^ydmi prekfonlyas te 
sumadhyame (even when thou art looking on ; Mbh.); yasya {amjtasya) pitasya vai 
jantur mrtyugrasto ’maro bhavet (which being drunk ; Bhag. PUiaaja) ; teidm niva- 
satos tatra tivro durbhikfah samajdyata (Katlras); evam cinlayato mahdka^tena so 
divaso vyatikrdnta}}, (Pane.); tad mam muktvd manta jivantyd ndnyaff, p&}im gfa- 
hi^yali (Pafic.); karau vyddhimvantyat} pibasi ratisarvasvam adharam. 

The Locative Case. 

The locative case expresses tlie sphere in which the action takes place. The es- 
sential idea is that of rest in a place {adhikaratfa) . But with verbs of motion it 
implies the goal or limit of motion, afiter reaching which there would ultimately be 
a state of rest. The sphere of action includes not merely the place or receptacle (con- 
crete or abstract), but also persons, time, circumstances etc. surrounding the act. 

The most usual and fundamental locative is that of the place or receptacle wherein 
the action is performed. This would naturally by an extension of meaning include the 
state or condition surrounding a person or action. Examples ; aharn ahim parvate 
sisriydifdm (i. 32. 2) ; Sarasvatyam revad Agm didlhi (O Agni, shine richly o the Sara- 
svati; iii. 23. 4); vardhamdnam sve dame (i.l‘.8); dharmakfetre Kuruksetre samavetd 
yuyutsavah (Bh. G.); sthdlydm pacati', mjdike asya sumatau sydma (viii. 43. 12); 
sarvam tad Indr a te vase (viii. 42. 4) ; ya Aditydndm bhavati prarfilau (who is under 
the guidance of the Adityas ; ii. 27. 13); yat kinca duritam mayi (whatever sin there 
is in me ; i. 23. 22); asmin pu^yantu gopatau (may they prosper under this herds- 
man; ii. 19. 3); lajjd tirasedm yadi cetasi syat (Kumara.); Bhimarjunasamd yudhi 
(Bh. G.); vipadi dhairyam athdbhudaye kfamd sadasi vakpafutd yudhi vikramalj, 
ydsasi c&bhirucir vyasanam k^itau prakjtisiddham idam hi mahdtmandm (here the 
yasosi and k^itau may be classified under another type of locative); Kdiydm vdsafy 
Chh. Up.); namyam dravdso hi bmdhusu na rocate (Mbh.); yamavatdm avatdm ca 
dhuri sthitaff (Raghu.); brahmacaryam bhagavati vatsydmi (a regular phrase in 
Bnahmaoas and Upantjads); vayam Malayaketau kincit kdldntaram Ufitalf 
(Mudi&): hkah pibati surdm narakapdle ’pi (Pafic.); na me sasane tkfhati (is not 
under my authority; iSak.); vkaye^v abadhyata (are bound up with worldly mat- 
ters; Bhag. Puianja); maurvi dhasmi c&tata (Raghu.); pdhau sangjhya (here the 
idea is holding in the hand ; and this is sennewhat different from pmpna sangjhya. 
Catching a ball in cricket could very well be expressed by the locative, while picking 
it up from the ground by the instiumental). 

With vesbs of motion the mind might emphasise the actual idea of moving in a 
particular direction or it might have the ultimate idea of reaching the limit or goal 
and resting fliere. In the former case the accusative is used in the latter the locative. 
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The idea of motion as also that of the goal or limit might be direct or secondary, 
concrete or abstract. The idea may thus be extended to any action which might be 
directed towards something. Examples : sa id Deve^u gacchati (i. 1. 4. Devm gac- 
chati would merely imply motion in the direction of the gods, whereas the locative 
as used here means thait it actually gets there); ya e^dm bhrtydifi rnadhat sa fivdt 
(he who hath attained their support shall live ; i. 84. 16); tavisku vdvfdhe (grew in 
Strength; i, 52 2); viryam yajamdm dadhdti (Taitt. Sath.); sd rdjahamsair iv^ 
samatdngi gatesu lildncitavikramesu vy only ala (was instructed in the art of walking ; 
Kumara.); ya martyesu ... it kj^oti devdn (who brings down gods amongst the 
mortals; i. 77. 1); na vd esa grdmyesu pasu^u hiiah (he was not placed amongst 
tame animals; Taitt. Sath.); divi svano yatate (the sound reaches up to heaven; 
X. 75. 3); uta yo mdnusesvd yasas cakre (i. 25. 15); imam no yajndm amftesu dheht 
(iii. 21. 1); ya dsincanti rasam osadhisu (AV.); md prayacchesvare dhanam (Hi); 
dhuri dhuryo niyujyak (Hi.); Sukandsandmni mantrini rdjyabhdrani mopya you- 
vanasukham anubabhuva (Kladam.); sucindm ktimaidm gehe yogabhrasto 'bhijdyate 
Br. G. ) ; ratnddtsv anabhijnab ( not having insight into ; Kathas. ) ; vitarati gurub 
prdjne vidydm yathaiva tathd jade (Uttara.); drtatrdndya vah sastram n\a' prahartum 
andgasi (Sak.); mrgesu sardn mumuksub (Raghu.); samipavartini nagare prasthitab 
(started to reach; Paine.); pauresu presaydmdsa dutdn (Ram.): renub pataty 
dsramadrumesu (Sak.); eko hi doso gunasannipdte nimajjatindoh kiransv ivankab 
(Kumlara.); nyastam murdhni padam tavaiva jarayd (Mudra.); miirdhani nivesiidb 
sarvd evdjndb |Prabohha.O; sfnge krpiamrgasya vdmanayanam KmjLduyayamdndni 
mj^m (!Sak. Here the eye is first brought to the horn); prdk pddayob patati; 
^sampraddnam sutdyds tu Rdghave kartum icchati (Rlam.); iartram vikrtya dhanavati 

I* 

(Mudifi.); moksydmi satrusainyesu kaksesv iva hut dhanam (Ram.). 

Feelings and emotions might metaphorically be directed towards a person or 
thing and here too the loc. might be used, and in an extended sense behaviour towards 
a person (inspired by various feelings) might also be expressed similarly. Examples: 
V'^ve Devd havki mddayadhvam (vi, 5S. 17); agnihotrini Devoid dsamsante (the 
gods center their hopes on the Fire-priest; Mait. Sath.); tasminn evaitd nimislaiamd 
iva (these women are as it were most devoted to him ; iSat. Br.) ; priyab Surye priyo 
'gnd bhavdti (v. 37. 5); vayam sydma Verru^e 'ndgdb (may we be sinless in the eyes 
of Varuma ; vii. 67. 7); te vacane ratam (delighted at thy speech; Mbh,); rdja 
samyagvjttab sadd tvayi (Mbh.); sv&vamdnahetumdte pratydyme Rdmo nq pravar- 
teta (Mahavira.) ; mayi md bhur akarum (Malatli); visayesu vmdSadharmasu 
nibspfho *bhavat (Raghu.); mama jeenmani janmanUvara bhavitd bhaktir ahaitukt 
tvayi (here the first loc. is that of time); dryo 'smin vinayena vartatdm (Uttara.): 
aho nu khalu bale 'smin snihyati me manab (tSak.); vdnchd sajjanasangame gum- 
gam pT^th gurau namratd vidydydm vyasanam svayositi ratir lok&pavdddd bhayam 
bhaktib SUlim Saktir dtmadamane samsargamukti khalesv^ete yesu vasanti nirmala- 
gm0$ tebhyo narebhyo namab (Bhartrhari); kurupriyasakfuvtttim sapaMja^te 
(Sak); deve Candragupte dTdhdnuraktdb prakftayab (Mudm.); nirgurm^v ^pi 
satve^u daydfn kurvanti sddhavab (Hi.); dfsfis tasminn apatye na jagdma fyptim 
(Kumara.); na trpto 'smi yauvane (Mbh.); abhild$e tathdvidhe *mana babandha 

7. Cf. the Pers. phrase bd sar o chaskm (On (my) head and eyes). 

6 
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(Raghu.), asathsante surayuvatayo baddkavaird hi daily air asyddhijye dhamfi 
vijayam paurahute ca vajre (their hopes of victory are centered on; iSak.); na ca 
laghu^v api kartavye^u dhimadbhir anadarah karyah (Pafic.); prito ’smi jdmdtari 
(MalaG.); manye durjanacittavrlUharatfe Dhdtd ’pi bhagnodyamah (Bhartrhari). 

From this type, the locative of feeling or behaviour, it is an easy transition to 
what might be termed the “locative of concern”. It indicates the person or thing 
with reference to which an action is performed. Examples : nd nas take rirka (in- 
jure us not in our progeny ; v. 114. 8); ydn abhajo Morula Indra Some (the Maruts, 
whom thou, O Indra, didst allow a share in the Soma ; iii. 35. 9) ; « lu na Indra 
sathsaya go?v asve?u' (pray give us hope, O Indra, of cows, of horses I'i. 29. 1); na 
tasya vdcy api bhdgo 'sli (he has no share even in speech ; ii. 71. 6) ; rde^lram evd- 
smin dhruvam akah (he made the sovereipity firm in him; Taitt Saih.); amam 
bhaja grdme ’sve^u gofu (grant him his share of retinue, horses and cows; AV,); 
satilve kdranam striydh (the cause of chastity in women ; Mbh.) ; na sakto bhavdn 
nivdrofe (Mbh.); daivam eva hi njndm vrddhau k^aye kdranam (Bhartrhari); 
gfhakarmani kuSaldh ; kasmim api piljdrhe ’pardddhd Sakunlald (iSak. ) ; dandoni- 
lydm ndlydhalo 'bhul (Daisa.); adhill vcdur^u dmndye^u (learned in tlie four 
Vedas; Da4a.); (mayor bhupdlayor vigrahe bhavadvacanam eva niddnam (Hi.); 
sarvam sambhdvaydmy asminn, asddhyam api sadhayel (I believe everything regard- 
ing him, he makes the impossible possible; Mbh.); prthivydm sarvavihme^u kula- 
patir ayam kriyaldm (Mrccha. The first loc. here, prlhivydm, is probably an instance 
of “case attraction”); Pdndavdndm) dahme buddhim akdrayat (Mbh.); vegam 
kracakralur vadhe Iosya (Ram.); palilve varaydmdsa lam. 

In many cases the loc. indicates “ for the sake of ”, “ for the purpose of ”. This 
is the nimma sapiand or the “ locative of reason ”. It is often hard to distinguish 
between this and the “ locative of concern ” just described, Examples : Agnim loke 
lanaye he&vad imahe (we constantly implore Agni for children, for gr^dchildren ; 
vii. 71. 13) ; anne$u jagfdhuh (they yearned for food ; ii. 23. 16) ; Adilydi ca ha 
vdngirai ca svarge loke 'spardhala (for the sake of the heaven world ; Ait. Br.); 
asnidkam udare?v d ( for the sake of our bellies ; i. 25. 15) ; tarn it sakhitva imahe 
(we implore friendship of him ; i. 10. 6) ; yatate ca tato bhuyah samsidhau Kmu- 
nandana (Bh.G.); carmatji dvipinam hanti, dantayor hanii kunjaram, kese^u camarim 
hanti, ^mni puskalako hatah (Mbh.); ycm mam vidheyavisaye sa bhavdn niyuhkete 
(AdalatS.); k^etre vivadante (they dilute about a field); polo duslaravdrirdHlffratte 
(Bhartrhari). 

Ability to do a work or suitability for a task is also often indicated by a loc.- 
This may be regarded as a variety of the locative of concern indicating, ability con- 
cerning a particular requirement. Examples: prabhur agnih pratapane (Mbh.); 
trayo hodgithe kuSald babkuvuh (Chh. Up.); ndlye ca dakfd vayam (RatnS.); trai- 
lokyasydpi prabhulvam tasmn yujyate (Hi.); alhavopapatmam etad r^kalpe ‘smin 
rdjam (Sak.,); te gtu^h Parasmin Brahmany upapadyante (these attributes suit 
the Supreme Brahman; i§at Br.); asamartho ’yam udarapurat^e ’smdkam 
(PaSic.)', kdlam ‘mmye pdldyane (Mbh.) , 

So far we have been considering locative expressions more or less connected with 
movement directed to some goal or limit All these varieties might be ultimately 
tntced to the ‘locative of motion’. From the ‘locative of rest’ (i.e.- locative in ths 
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narrow sense of locality) we get some important varieties. One of these is the loca- 
tive indicating “ among Often it is used with superlatives. Examples : 

bahuk^nu ; na tadasti pfthivydm vd divi deve^u vd punab (Bh. G. Here the 
first two locatives also imply ‘rest*); bhiite^ pr&ninab ire^thdb prdtjinam buddhU 
jivimb buddhimatsu nardb ire^thd nare^u brdhmamb smrtdb (Manu. Note here the 
genitive prdriindm ) ; m ca tasmdn manu$ye$u kascin me priyakfttamab (Bh. G.) ; loke 
hdri ca Vaisardjacaritam (Ratna.); na kascid bhrdtf^u te§u sakto ni^eddhum dstd a- 
mumoditum vd (Raghu.); deve$iii na yak^e^u tddfg rupavati kvacit manu^e^vapt 
cdnye^ df^t^purvdthavd irutd (Nala.); samdnasilavyasane^u sakhyam (Pafic.).. 

A further extension of the idea of ‘ among * is the idea of the concomitent cir- 
cumstances. These are of two sorts. The first indicates the time of the action, e.g., 
mimmasi dyavidyavi (i. 25, 1); jdyate mdsimdsi (x. 52. 3); ivam no asyd U$aso 
vyn^tau tv am Suro udite bod hi gopdb (iii. 15, 2. Be thou to us while now the 
morn is breaking, be thou a guardian, when the Sun hath arisen ; iii. 15. 2) ; etasminn- 
eva kale; dvddase var$e (in the 12th year); hale subhe prdpte (Mbh.); A^ddhasya 
prathamadivase (Magh.); prdpte tu ^odase varse putram mitravad dcaret (Manu); 
iaiSave *bhyastavidydndm yauvane vi^aycA^mdm vdrdhakye munivfttindm yogendnte 
tanutyajdm (Raghu.); jvalatu gagane rdtrau rdtrdv akhandakalah sast (Malati. 
The second and third locatives indicate the other circumstances in which the action 
takes place). The. loc. indicates also something happening simultaneously or an event 
which has occurred just preceding the principal action); vajrasya yat patmie *pddi 
Su^tj^ab (when at the flight of the bolt iSui^a fell ; vi. 25. 5) ; ghjtalArtau (at the men- 
tioinl of ghfta ; Sat. Br.); trikadmke^v apibat sutfasydsya made 'him Indra jaghdna 
(while he was intoxicated; ii. 15| 1); aparddhe kjte 'pi ca na me do^ah (Mbh.); 
sttwe barhi^i samidhdne 'gnau (iv. 6. 4); avascmndydm rdtrdv astdcalacuddvatumbini 
bhagavati kumudintndyake candramasi Laghupatanako ndma vdyaso . . . vyddham 
apaSyat (Hi.); ity ardhokte ; ev(^m sati; dure bhaye ; tathd 'nu^thite ; k^fte vitte 
kab parivdrab ; gantavye m dram sthdtum iha sakyam (as we have to go. Mbh.); 
tvayydkutabale 'bhayoktari nrpe Nanddnurakte pure Cdnakye calitddhikdravimukhe 
Maurye nave rdjani, svddhlne mayi nidrgamdtrakathanavydpdrayogodyanie tvad^ 
vdnchdutaritdni samprati vibho ti^fhanti sddhydni vab (all the circumstances are 
favourabld only your desires obstruct our plan ; Mudra. ) . 

Many of the instances given above as ‘locatives of circumstances* would be 
classed as “locative absolute** {sati saptarm). Whether the case is ‘absolute* or not 
is a matter of the degree to which the itwo events' are connected together. The last 
instance from Mudi1arak§asa indicates clearly the transitional stage from ‘circum- 
stances ** to the “ absolute **. A Jew more instances of the absolute locative might be 
added : tamasi vijrmbhite , . .utthite ksapdkare . . .yathocitam sayamyam abhaje 
|Dai§a.); rdjni dharmini dharmiUhdb pdpe pdpapardb sadd {^rajdb); kuto dharma- 
kriydvighnam satdm rak^itari tvayi, tamas tapati gharmdthsm katham dvirbhavi^yati 
(iSak.); ka e^a mayi sthite candram abhibhavitum icchati (Mudra.); abhivyaktaydm 
candrihdydm kim dipihdpaunaruktyena (Vettji.); vikdrahetau sati vikriyante ye^m 
na cetdmsi ta eva dhird (Kumiara.); lade cdpadvitiye vahati rof^adhurdm ko bhaya- 
sydvahdsab ( VeiijI. ) ./ * 

A few idiomatic usages of the locative might now be given ; ito me ^a^tiyojanySm 
gfham (Kathi^); ihastho 'yam koSe lak^yam vidhyet (at a <Ustance of a kosa). In 
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the last instance the dblative might also have been <used. There is a subtle distinc- 
tion between the two. When we use the ablative we associate the distance with the 
archer (who is ihasthalf), i.e., the distance from here is thought of. But when the 
locative is used it refers to lak^yam {upto the target), and hence the target is upper- 
most in our mind. Some other locatives are : sOmvatsare puru^ah somabhavat 

(at the end of the year ; Sat. Br.); asedur Gahgdydm Pdt^dunmdtn^ (in the sen^ 
of “on the banks of the Gahg&” ; Mbh.); iudrayam brdhmmfaj jdtafi. (Manu. Here 
both the cases are obviously correct); sd bhudhardffdim adhipena tasydm samfldhi- 
matyam udapMi bhavyd ( Kumara. ) ; imam valkatadhdrat]^ niymkte (orders her 
to put on vdkala; iSak); mayi tkthate (it depends on me); ndma cakrur mahdkhage 
(gave a name to; Mbh.); bdt }0 Bdi^asure sore (Amara.); Mrduladvipinau vyaghre 
(in the sense of; Amara.); myame^u taped), iabdab (Apastamba); 4t*kpt karatfC. 

A few locative forms have become stereotyped avyayas (adverbs). These are : 
agre (used in the compound agrepd, iv. 34. 10), k^ipre, quickly, as in k^ipre ha 
yajamdno 'mum lokam iydt ; iSat. Br. ) ; jte, samtpe, parsve, arthe, krte, ddau, ekdnte, 
rahasi and some others. A remarkable instance is ekasmin in the sense of “ alone ”, 
“ all by himself ” used in the Mbh., (jambukah ) khddoti sma tadd mdmsam ekasmin 
(it seems that this is a s<ai saptana; the word sati being omitted). 

The locative is the case used least with prepositions. Whitney says that these 
prepositions “stand to it only in relation of adverbial elemets, strengthening and 
directing dts meaning” (Sanskrit Grammar, §305). Examples: ni^asada dhjtavrato 
VaWDah pastydsv d (i. 25. m); darsam ratham adhi k$ami (i. 25 18); tefo mayt 
dhdrayd 'dhi (AV.); yah pdrthivdso yd apdm api vrate (santi) (those who are 
earthly and those who are in the kingdom of the waters ; v. 46. 7); amiir yd upa 
Surye ^(santi) (who are up yondier on the Sun; i. 20. 17); pitroh sacd sati (ii. 17. 6, 
being with the parents). This last (loc. with sacd) is confined only to the RV. 

V. OUTLINES OF THE VERBAL SYSTEM IN EARLY SANSKRIT 

• 

The main idea of the verbal system we gather from the ordinary grammars of 
Classical Sanskrit is bewildering. There are the “ ten Tenses and Moods ” and the 
“ten Conjugations”, and all these seem to be perfectly arbitrary and arranged in 
a very hapha 2 ard manner. Of course no language could be perfectly regular, because 
language follows the very devious twists and turnings of the human mind. Still 
there must be some framework within which these twistings might be confined. It is 
only when we contemplate the Grammar of the Vedic Language and when we com- 
pare the language with others like Homeric Greek or Avesta, that we can see the 
framework complete. We then realise that the verbal S 3 rstem preserved in later times 
and described by Papini is but a broken dowrr>remnant of a very elaborate verbal 
system. 

Another difficulty in the way of a correct appraisement of the original verbal 
system of'San^it is the momenclature used. If we use the terms of Sanskrit gram- 
marians they connote the later forms and later usage and are thus obviously unsuit- 
ed to describe correctly the VediC usage. As r^fards the European system of nomen- 
clature tl% danger is of investing the terms with senses they bear in European (and 
to most of our students, English) grammar. This would be utterly misleading as 
well ; and it would be pedantic to invent an entirely new terminology. % on the whole 
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European terms with the necessary explanations and reservations would cause the 
least confusion. 

In the first place we must clearly drop out the word “tenses", because in all 
grammars of modem European languages that word, implies the element of time.. In 
the Vedic the time-element has a secondary importance and though we may use the 
names “Present” or “Future” it must be clearly understood that the idea of time 
is not implied in these terms as far as Vedic Sanskrit is concerned. In all the ancient 
languages of^the Indo-European family, as also in those of other families, the chief 
distinction made is between “ completed ” and “ incomplete ” (or continuous) action. 
The idea of past time is a secondary growth from that of completed actiwi. Bearing 
this clearly in mind we will entirely drop the word “ tense ”, and with it all its impli- 
cations. The word ‘ mood ’ might be retained, as it seems to cover much the same 
idea— that of the “ mode ” or “ manner ” of the action. In a more general way by 
“ mood ” we mean the feeling present in the mind of the speaker as regards tlic 
action, whether it is a mere statement, or is a command, or a request, or a wish or 
a yearning, and so forth. 

After these preliminary words of caution as regards terminology we may pro- 
ceed to describe the verbal system as found In the Veda. 

In the first place there are what are called the “finite forms ” — ^the true fifumta, 
which show the tin- endings ; and secondly there are a considerable number of “ infi- 
nite ” fonns in the shape of participles, infinitives, gerunds etc. These latter are essen- 
tially either adjectival or are to be regarded as “ verbal nouns ”. The finite forms again 
may belong either to the main conjugation or to the secondary, such as, causal, deside- 
rative or intensive. There are also ‘ denominatives ’ i.e. finite verbal forms built up 
from nouns (or adjectives). All these varieties are to be found very fully represait- 
ed in earlier Sanskrit but many had fallen into disuse even before F3jnini’s days and 
he has merely put in bahulam chandasi as an explanaltion of many of the obsolete 
forms found in his own days. And in the language of “ classical ” times even more of 
these forms get out of use doubtless owing.to “ Prakrit ” influences. For examples, the 
growing use of participial and adjectival derivatives instead of finite verbal forms, 
the increasing use of the passive construction, and of constructions made up with 
auxiliary verbs like as, bhu etc. (expressed or understood), the new “periphrastic” 
constructions, all these are clear indications of the influence of the spok^ languages 
of the Prakrit (or Middle-Indian) period over the “ dead ” language, which continu- 
ed to be used by the learned. 

The main verbal conjugation in Vedic consisted of four distinct “ systems ”, viz., 
the Present, the Perfect, the Future an the Aorist. These names are retained for con- 
venience, but it may be bdtter to call these the bhavati, babhuva, bhavisyati and 
abhiU systems respectively. In each of these systems there are five distinct varieties 
two so-called " ten^ ” and three “ moods ”. The two “ tenses ” are : 

1. The Primary “tense”, 

2. Th Secondary “tense” (or the Preterite, i.e., the form with the “augment”). 
And the three “ moods ” are : 

3. Subjunctive, 

4. Imperative, and 

5. Optative. 
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In the Aorist system, however, the Primary is wanting even in the Vedas. So that 
altogether there are 19 varieties of “ tenses and moods ” in Vedic Sanskrit of which 
only nine survive in the Qassical. One of the ten lakaras of later Sanskrit (the so- 
called “First Future” or lut) is a later formation. 

Of 'these “ S 5 ^tems ” the “ Present ” System is the best preserved. As the lan- 
guage progresses we find the forms of this system came to be used more and more. 
Whitney (Sanskrit Grammar, §600.a) gives the following proportion of the Present 
to the other “ systems ” at various periods, in the Veda it is 3 : 1, in the Ait. Br. 
5 : 1, in Hi. 6 : 1, in Sak. 8 : 1, in Manu 30 . !(. The whole of this system has sur- 
vived practically intact. The Primary forms are the “Present” and the Secondary 
forms are what we know as “ Imperfect ” or “ Preterite Of the three moods the 
Subjunctive is not used now, but the Imperative and Optative (also called “Potm- 
tial ” ) have survived. 

These four survivals out of five varieties- of the Present System are usually known 
in our ordinary grammars as the “ Conjugational tenses and moods ”. The remain- 
ing we know as “ Non-Conjugational tenses or moods ”. 

The “ Perfect ” System in the Veda shows all the five varieties. The Primary 
survives as the “Perfect” in the Classical ; but the Secondary (or the Pluperfect), 
the augment Preterite of the Perfect, is rare even in the Veda. Forms like ajagra- 
bham, ajabhartma, amamanduff, ajagrabhlt, acakriran etc. are found in the Veda. 
There are a few survivals in the later (i.e. Post-Saihhita) literature : marcchat 
(Mbh.), mar^at (Tait. Arafln.), parkocurit |Chh. Up., augmentless). The three 
moods— Subjunctive, Imperative and Optative of the Perfect are rare even in Vedic 
literature outside the Pg Veda. 

Of the “ Future ” System the “ Primary ” survives as the so-called “ Second 
Future” (fr/), the Preterite also survives as the Conditional. None of the three moods 
of the Future, however, survive into the classical period. 

The “Aorist”' System lacks the Primary forms even in the Veda. The Secon 
dary are the only forms used throughout the whole of Sanskrit literature. But tlr*" 
use of the aorist falls off very considerably in later literature. It is very conunon 
in the older language, particularly in the RV., where nearly half the roots occurring 
show aorist forms. In the AV. the aorists are found from about less than a third of 
the roots used. Counts made from Epic and Classical Sanskrit show how rapidly 
the use of the aorist has fallen off. It occurs only 29 times in the whole of Nala, 
8 times in the Hi., 6 times each in Bh. G. and iSak., and in the Ram. (in the first 
KSipda) it is found made up from about 14 roots in all (in 2500 lines or so). Only 
the optative of one (the sibilant) variety survives into the classical as the “ Preca- 
tive” (or “)Benedictive”) mood. The other moods have disappeared. 

Thus we see that only trine forms out of the 19 found in the Veda have passed 
over into Qassical Sanskrit. These are four from the “Present”, one from the 
“Perfect” and two eadi from the “Future” and the “Aorist” systems. The chief 
reason for the disappearance of the remaining forms has been the overlapping of 
sense between the various forms and a clearer analysing of ‘syntactical precepts’. 
. These points may be best considered by considering the main syntactical in^lications 
of each of the systems in some detail. 
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The “Present” System 

This consists of the so-called “ conjugational ” tenses and moods. We 
are told that there are ten “ conjugati<xis ”, but ideally speakjng ^there j are 'eleven 
if we include the passive. These conjugations are each distinguished by a “conju- 
gational sign” or by reduplication (as in the case of the 3Td conjugation). These 
have been styled vikctrai}d (lit. modifications). These were originally in the nature of 
distinct modifications in the meaning of the root. Shanskrit shows ten such modifications 
in the “ Present ” System and seven in the “ Aorist ”. But by comparing with Latin, 
Greek and other I.-E. languages we find that the number of original vikarrms was 
dose upon thirty. Many of these have fallen together under the 1st conjugation 
(i»A«-class). Thus, there was a distinct vikaratfa -ccha, corresponding to the 
Greek and Latin -sko. Then again many of the vikaratjas have got fused with the 
root and are now taken as part of the root itself : e.g., yu, yuj, and yudh. A very 
interesting point is the arni'igement of the roots in the famous list sakl pac . . . etc. 
There the arrangement is in the alphabetical order of the final letter, These final 
letters were either the vikarattas originally or were somehow dosely associated with 
them. These are divided into two groups, those ending in -a, and those not ending 
in -a. The 1st, 4th, 6th and 10th conjugations make up the first (or “thematic”) 
group. In the second (the “ non-thematic”) group are put together (i) the miscel- 
laneous or irregular class of verbs with no vikarana at all (the 2nd conj.), (ii) a 
group of verbs undergoing reduplication as their “ conjugational sign ” (the 3rd con- 
jugation) and (iii) a group of the «-dass of conjugations comprising the remaining 
four, where the vikaraitas are characterised by the element n in them. The 5th and 
8th are practically one group for all roots of the f^h end in n except kr and that even 
belongs to the 5th in the Veda. 

There are two sets of endings in each of the four “ systems ”. These are tlic 
Parasmdpada and Atmanepada endings. European grammarians have called these 
the “ active voice ” and “ middle voice ” respectively. It is under these names they 
have been described in Greek grammars.* Our Sanskrit names are very clear and 
definite as to the original significance of these endings. If the result of the action 
accrues to some person other than the doer, the Parasmaipada is used ; and if it accrues 
to the doer himself, it is Atmanepada. This distmetion is adhered to in Homeric Greek 
and in the Avesta and to some extent in Vedic Sanskrit. Theoretically almost every 
verb could be conjugated in both the padas but in later Sanskrit each verb has got its 
pada fixed. Still the old significance of the padas is clearly seen in the meanings of 
some Atmanepada roots. Thus, of (to enjoy), yaj (to worship), Mr (to die), ram 
(to play), ii (to lie down), and many others might be call^ ‘ natural ’ Atmanepadas. 
So also some roots become Atmanepadi when used with certain upasargas, e.g., gam 
with sam (to conjoin), yam with upa (to marry); mantra with d (to take leave of). 
iM with anu (to permit, or consent). It is difficult to put down exactly when the 
between the two faded away completely. The Prakrits have lost the At- 
mPi popgHa entirely, as its special distinction becomes less and less fdt in course 
of it ceased to be needed as a separate form. Upto the time of the epics we do 
find unmistakable Atmanepadas used. A few instances may be given : evam tribkir 
varmr apa pdpam nudante (they remove the sin from themselves in three years ; Apas- 
tamba); SetyakSma eva JSbdlo braoithdh (you must call yourself Satyal^ma Jabala ; 
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Chh. Up.); paridhatsva vasal/, (dress thyself ; Fiai^ra ; this is from the “wedding 
service ”) ; Devd vai yajnam atanvata (for their own boiefit ; Ait. Br.) ; avp/ita hamar- 
td tarn vidySdharakmyakd (Kathas.^); sa tarn duhitaram saksSlt sdksi 
visvasya kfff mat/dm vrmte varadal/ Sathbhul/ (Kumara.); saha tnryam kara- 
vavahai . . . md vidvhdvahai ; uttapate pdtfi (he warms his hands) ; rdjo 
’ntaf/pure jalakriddm kurute (Pafic.); rdjaputra nayasva morn (O prince, 
take me away with you, as your, bride ; Ram. ) ; dariayasva naravyaghra}/ 
(show j thyself, ; Mbh.); tad idatn gatam idrsim da^dm no vidirye (when 
thou hast been reduced to this state, I do not burst ; KumSra.); yathd te te$u var- 
tcran, tathd iesu vartethdl/; Taitt. Up.); purayasva saret/aiva svabalam dariayasva 
ca (Ram.); na kathkse vijayam Kfsi/a (Bh.G.); hanisye cdpardt/y api (Bh.G.); rdja- 
hdmsa tava saiva subhratd ciyate no! ca na cdpaciyate; kim lajjase no mandk (are 
you not the least bit ashamed of yourself?). 

The “ strong ” and “ weak ” endings give us an indirect clue to the original idea 
of the Parasmaipada and Atmanepada. We know that in the “ Present ” the Primary 
(bhavati) and the Preterite {abhavat) forms tlie singulars of the Parasmaipada arc 
strong, while in the Atmanepada they are weak. With the “ strmg ” endings the vowel 
of the root takes either gtu/a or vjddhi or is strengthened in some way. This pheno- 
mencm is due to an accait shifting, the principle working here being that the accented 
syllable needs strengthening. So we see that in the “ strong ” or Parasmaipada forms 
the root-syllable is accented while in the Atmanepada forms there is no accent on 
the root but on the ending. In the passive the root is further weakened by sampra- 
sdrat/a. Now the verbal-endings (at any rate in the singulars of the Primary and 
Secondary ‘tenses’) were originally connected with personal pronouns. Naturally 
in the Atmanepada that element should bear the main accent because the advantage 
of the action accrues to the doer thereof. Also the endings of the Altmanepada show 
the “ stronger ’’ or gw/a forms as compared with Parasmaipada in the Primary {S; si, 
ti as against mi, si, ti) and fuller forms in the Secondary forms, (i, thdh, to as 
against am, s, t). Also in the Imperative the Atmanepada shows the strongest grade 
or Vfddhi (ai, dvahai, dmahai). 

The passive conjugation always takes the Atmanepada endings, because the object 
becoming the subject the result of the action accrues to it. In the Present system ' 
the passive has a special vikarar/a ; but in the other systems merely the Atmanepada 
endings are deemed enough to indicate the passive. 

The Secondary or Preterite forms are usually characterised by the "augment” 
a. This is the original “ time element ” in verbal forms because it indicates comp^dt- 
ed action, hence past time. In older texts the augment is often omitted The pro- 
portion of augmetftless to augmented forms in the RV. is given by Whitney as 
2(XX) : 3500. But in the AV. it is 475 to 1450. Later on in the BiShmaiias aug- 
mentlesB forms are practically confined to the aorists with ma. 

Tile Primary tense of the present system indicates a condnuous or habitual 
action, or an action in the immediate past, or in the immediate future. Examples : 
aham api hmmiti ha uvdcd (he said, 'I too will slay’ ; Sat Br.); svdgatam te ’stu 
kim karomi tava (be thou welcome, what shall I do to thee?); Agnir dtmahhavam 

1. An Avesta also this root ( vj-, var-, to choose) is Stm., e.g., Spentdm Armaittm versne 
kd mSi astii (^. spentdm Aramaitm Vfife sd me stu). 
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prMdd yatra vmcchatn Nai$adha]^ (Agni gave his own presence wherever Nai§adha 
wanted it; Mbh.); prahosanti ca tarn kecid abhyasuyanti cdpare akurvata dayam 
kecit (Mbh.). 

With sma the Present is used as the “ historical present ” and the verb gets the 
sense of the past in “ lively narration ”.2 Exaimples : uvi^tab Kolim dytlfe jiyate 
sma Nalas tadd (Mbh.); irameiya ha sma vmtad Devd jay anti (iSat. Br. Here the 
sense is continuous past, ‘‘used to win”). Similar seems to have been the force of 
puTa with the present forms, but here the sense is more thait of the English perfect, 
“ has been ” or “ have been ”. E.g., Saptarsin u ha sma vai pum jksd itydcaksate (the 
seven Rishis have been formerly ^called “bears”; iSat. Br.); tanmdtram api cm 
mahyam na daddti purd bhavdn (if you have never before given me even a particle ; 
Mbh.); kva tdni nau sakhyd babhuvuh sacdvahe yadavrkam purdcit (where has tliat 
friendship between us gone ? We have hitherto gone together inoffensively ; vii. 88. 5). 

The Imperfect (the Preterite of the “Present”) almost always has the augment 
and hence all through the history of the language it has denoted past time. Of all 
the finite verbal forms it is the nearest in the sensd of a “ tense ”. And it has no 
further implication' besides past time. 

Of the Perfect system only the Primary forms have come down into later Sans- 
krit. The usual rule of grammar is that Perfect is used for narration of events not 
personally witnessed. Hence it is laid down that the Perfect cannot be used in the 
first person unless one was unconscious when the event occurred. This seems a very 
artificial distinction and it is by no means universally applicable, especially in the 
earlier language. In the Brahmanas the Perfect is used as interchangeable with the 
imperfect, and with the value of a “ past tense But in the Veda we have perfect 
forms used in the sense of present time also : sa dddhdra prthvtm dydm ntemdm 
(x. 121.1); vi yas tastambha rodasi cid udvt Avii. 96.1) . 

The reduplication in the Perfect often implies an action continued from the past 
into the present : purd niinam ca stutayo rshwm pasprdhre (the praises of the Rishis 
have yield tgether formerly and, (do so) even now ; vi. 34.1) ; sasvaddhi vali . . . uti- 
bhir vayam purd niinam bubhujmahe (viii. 67. 16) ; na soma Indram asuta mamdda 
(never has the unpressed Soma intoxicated Indra ; vii. 26. 1. Here the idea is both 
of past and present time); Indra .... ubhe d paprau roda^ makitvd (Indra has at 
all times been filling both worlds with his greatness ; viii. 54. 15) ; yat sim dgascakjmd 
tatsu mrdatu (i. 179. 5) (whatever sin we have been committing). 

The- Perfedt is used oftch with the Present in the sense of present time : na ird- 
myanti na vinuncanti ete vayo no paptuh (here the value of all verbs is present); 
ahann ahim anv apas tatarda (here the meaning is past time and the Perfect is 
yoked with Imperfect); na methete na tasthatuh (they (Night and Morning) clash 
not, nor stand still ; i. 113. 3) ; bhadrd dadrksa urviyd vi bhdsi ut te socir bhdnavo 
dydm apaptan (vi. 64. 2); mumude *pujayac cainam (Ram.); vastrmte jagrdha 
skandhadeSe *srjat tasya srajam (Mbh.). 

Sometimes the Perfect shows by the context a distinct “ past ” meaning : e,g., 
uvdsosd uchhdc ca nu (Dawn flashed (in the past) and she shall flash (even) 

2. As an example of * lively naration ” without the sma may be quoted amuyd sayanam 
. . ,apyanti apab (i. 32. 7). 

7 
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now ; i. 48. 3) ; indrai ca yad yuyudhdte ahii ca (i. 32. 13. In! the previous verse 
the description is by Imperfect ; and the Perfect here seems to imply that they went 
on fighting) ; etena va Upako raradha |with this Upaka once prospered ; Mait| Salrii) ; 
devtts c&surSds ca paspfdhire (Ait. Br.). 

The so-called “periphrastic perfect” is really a combination of a verbal noun 
with the auxiliaries kr, bhu, and as. This formation is unknown in the Veda. Only 
one instance is quotable from the Saimhita, gamaydm cakara from AV. 18. 2. 27.® 
The periphrastic perfect comes on only gradually in the Brahmapas. The 
verbal noun is in the accusative. The formation was at first quite loose, both mem- 
bers being separately taken : mtmamsam eva cakre (iSat. Br. ) ; viddn v& ayam idam 
cakara (Jai. Br.). And in Raghu. we find two instances of this loose type of the peri- 
phrastic perfect : prabhram$aydm yo Nohu?am cakara ; and tarn pdtaydm pratha- 
mam dsa papdta pascal (ix. 61). 

“ The Preterite of the Perfect (also called the “ Pluperfect ”, owing to its resem- 
balance in form to the Greek pluperfect) seems to have been' of the same value as the 
imperfect or the aorist and meant “ past ” time. Examples are somewhat rare even in 
the Veda : atrd samudra a gudhath d suryam ajabhartana (then ye brought forth the 
sun hidden in the sea ; x. 72. 7); ud u sya DevalpSavitd hirai^yayim amatim yam a&i- 
§Tet (that god Savitr now has raised up the golden sheen whidr he has spread out ; vii. 
38. 1); sapta virdso adhardd uddymn a^pttardttdt samajagndr ante (seven heroes 
came out of the nether part and eight came together from the upper part ; x. 27. 15) ; 
dsno vjkasya vartikdm abhlke yuvam nard Ndsatydmumuktam (from the wolf’s 
jaws, as ye stood together, O heroes, Nasatyas, ye released the quail ; i. 116. 14). 

In the Future System both the Prinrary and the Secondary forms. have come 
down to later times. The moods were rare even in the Veda — only two instances are 
quotable from the Veda kari^yak 2/1 subj.). There are a few more (not more than 
about 25) from Brahmaiijas and the Epics. Even simpler forms are comparatively rare 
in the Salhhita. The reason for this limited employment is that its sense is express- 
ed by the moods of the other systems and by the ordinary present. The sphere of 
the Future includes “ will ”, which is specially that of the subjunctive, as noted below. 

The Future indicates generally " future ” time— something that is going to hap- 
pen in the time to come. And, as in other languages, an element of intention, will 
or determination is also introduced. To these are also added the ideas of promise 
or threat. Examples : stavkydmi tvdm oham (i. 44. 5); kim svid vakfydna kimu 
nu manifye (vi. 9,. 6); na tvdvdfi Indr a kascana na jdlo %a jankyede (i. 81. 5); tatro 
vidydd varfayifyatUi (there he should know, it will rain; Sat. Br.); parjanyo vjsti- 
man bhavi^yati (Sat. Br.) ; d vcA vayam agm dhdsydmahe ’thS yuyam kirn karifyatha 
(Sat. Br.); karifye vacanrm lava (Bh. G.); tarn Indro 'bhyddudrdva hanky an (Sat 
Br.); dantds te iatsyanti (thy teeth shall fall off; AV); na markyasi md bibheh 
AV.); akam tvd sarvapdpebhyo mok?eykydtni (BhG.); ratrir gemkyati bhavisyati 
suprabhStam Mdsvm ude^yati haskyati cakravdlam iitham vicintayati ko^ageke 
dvirephe hd hanta hanta nalimm gaja ujjakdra ; tatah putravatim endm pratipatsye 
tavdjnayd (Raghu.); ydsyasi Idghavam (Bh. G.). 

The future is in many cases closely akin to the desiderative in force ; gamkyan- 

3. A sort of " periphrastic present ”, gamayam asi, is found in AV. 3.13.3. 
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tam tarn aham evam.ttvocam {garnkyontam — gantukamam); yad atiga dasuse tvam 
Agne bhadram kari?yasi, tavetat satyam Angirab (Thou wouldst do i.e. kartum 
icckasi; v. 1. 6); yathdnyad vodi^ymt so 'nyad vadet (as if about to say one thing 
he were to say another ; iSat Br.). There is scarcely any difference in the idea con- 
noted whoi the) pure desiderative is used : e.g., prdt}a uccaktamikan (the life about 
to depart ; Sat. Br.); nrnmur^ur iv&bhavat (Hi.) The future might also express mere 
conjecture or doubt, e.g., yas ton na veda kim jcd karifyati ; ko ’yam devo gandharvo 
vd bhavkyati (he is doubtless a God or a Gandharva ; Mbh.); dhanurvamiaviSud- 
dho ’pi rdrgtmah kim karifyati (Hi.). 

The preterite of the future is the so-called “conditional mood”. It originally 
expresses an action “ that was going to happen ”. Examples : yo vjtrdya sinam atrd 
'bhari^yat pra tam janitn vidufa uvdca (him, who was going to carry off Vftra’a 
wealth; ii. 30. 2); hatayum gam akari^yam (I was going to or I should have; Ait. 
Br.) ; sa tad eva navindat Prajdpatin yatrdho^yat ) where he was going to sacrifice ; 
Mait. Sairh.) na prdjankyanta (they would have had no progeny ; Sat. Br.). 

From this arises the true "conditional”, indicating one event about to liappen 
depending upon another event happoiing. And in such^cases the future might be 
used for both the clauses, e.g., yady eva karisyatha sdkani devoir yajniydso bhavi?ya- 
tha (i. 161. 2); yadi mam predyakhydsyasi vi$am dsthdsye (if you reject me I will ' 
resort to poison ; Mbh. ) ; sriti vipratipanrm te yadd stkdsyati nikald, samadha- 
vacalS buddhis tadd yogam av^psyasi (Bh. G.) ; penirie^yati Pdrvatim yadd tapasd tat 
pravam kjto Haraff- upal(d>dhasukhas tadd Smaram vapusd svena niyojayi$yati 
(Kumara.). 

The true use of the preterite of the future is to denote the dependence of one 
event upon the occurrence of another in the past. This might be termed ‘ conditional 
pluperfect ', if such an awkward phrase be permitted.* Examples : evam cen nd- 
vakfyo murdhd te vyapati?yat (Go. Br.) ; kim vdbhavifyad arunas tamosd vibhettd 
tam cet sahasrakireajo dhuri ndkori?yat (Sak.); parasparer^a sprhaijiyasobham na 
ced idom dvandvani ayojayi^yat asmin dvaye rupavidhdna yatnah Patyuh projdndm 
viphalo ’bhavi^yat (Kum&ra.); tau ced rdjapuiro nirupadravdv avardhi^yetdm iycdd 
kalena tavemdm vayovasthdm asprak$yetdm (Daia.); yaddhy etad avedi§yan katham 
me ndvak^yan (Chh. Up.). 

The Pteriphrastic Future (the so-called “First Future”) is not found at all 
in the SamhMs. It begins to appear first in the Bifihmaiijas and becomes fairly 
common in later language. Still the older form in -sya is much more frequent 
throughout Grammarians have laid down that it is used when a definite point of 
future time is indicated and its early use is certainly limited to that. But later on 
this point is lost sight of very often, and at any rate is not clearly expressed : Exam- 
ples : adya var^yati. . .VTftd (Mait. SaJh); yatardn vd ime Svah kamitdras te 
jetdrah (whichever of the two these shall choose tomorrow, they shall win ; 
KSithaka.); mgha hndh sarvah prajd nirvodhd tatas tvd pdrayit&smi (Here the 
point of time is not specified but there is an emphasis implied in this fomt The 
flood shall surely carry away all creatures and I will assuredly rescue thee; iSat. Br.): 
ta/nk DevabhifOjaui tvdm cttk$u$umantam kartdraii (Mbh.); yaje yak^i yoftdhe co 


4. See Apte, Guide to Sanskrit CcHnposition, §241. 
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(I sacrifice, I have sacrificed, I will certainly go on sacrificing ; Taitt Satrh); praj& 
ymn enam vijn^dstno yadi vidvm vd juhoty avidvdn vd (in his children shall we 
know him, whether he offers sacrifice with or without knowledge ; Ait, Br.); kalham 
tu bhavitasy aika iti tvdm njpa socimi (how shall you get on alone; Mbh.), In 
a general sense this future can be used even conditionally like the other fulture. e.g., 
yadd te mohakalilam buddhir vyatitar^yati tadd gaftiasi nirvedam iratavyasya itidasya 
ca (Bh. G.). Thisi periphrastic future is exactly translated into our modem vernacu- 
lars, as in Guj, hu kale jandr chu ; te kharidndr che etc. The agent noun used hiere 
is without the auxiliary in the 3rd person. Sometimes if the subject is feminine we 
get the feminine form, though most often the ordinary masculine form is used, e,g., 
ekd janayitd pwtram (Riam.); tdm ndradah. , .samddid(^£aikav(^hum bhavitnm 
pretrbjd sanrdrdhahardm Harasya (Kumiara. This is not ^rictly a periphrastic fu- 
ture, being in the accusative. But it seejms to be a clear ‘ contamination ' especially 
in view of the comment of Malliniitha : Harasydrdhangahdriny ekapatni bhavi^yatity 
ddktavdn itymthalfi) ^ 

The sense of the future is often inherent in desideratives and in certain deriva- 
tives like those in -m. Examples : dhdrtard^trasya durbuddher yuddhe priyacikir^a' 
vab (Bh. G. The sense is $Hyam kari^yanti), garni (= kantd) grdmam ; utti^tha rdjofi 
bhdvl te viro vamsadharab sutab (shall be bom; Kathas.); surdsuravimatdo bhdvi 
(a quarrel between Gods and demons shall break out); bhavaniam abhivddakab 
( = abhivadkyati) (Mbh. )' 

In the Aorist system we gelt seven varieties (or conjugations) with appropriate 
vikarams. These seven varieties are (i) the Root-Aorist, |ii) the a- (or thematic) 
aorist, (iii) the Reduplicated Aorist and (iv-vii) four varieties of the Sibilant Aorist, 
— the s- aorist, the sa- aorist, the i?- aorist and the si?- aorist. In the first two varie- 
ties many roots have the same form for the imperfect (the Preteiite of the Present) 
and the Aorist. 

The Aorist is rare in Classical Sanskrit but is very common in the Vedic period 
(as also in Avesta and old Greek). The name ‘Aorist' signifies indeterminate. Bui 
when used with the augment it has the clear sense of the just completed action and is 
equivalent to the English “perfect". This distinction of Imperfect and Aorist is 
strictly observed in the Vedic period. Examples : kuvit somasydpdm (x. 119. 1 ; 
Have I not dmnk Soma?); yam aicchdma manasd so 'yam dgdt (whom we wished 
for in our minds has now come The first verb is imperfect and the second is air.); 
jyog vd iyam Urvasi manu^ye^v avdtsit (long indeed has UrvaS dwelt among mortals; 
Sat. Br.); tasya ha dantdb pedite (perfect) tarn hovdea apatsata vd asya dantdb (his 
teeth fell out; he told him, ‘his teeth have fallen out; Ait. Br.) ; diva adarsi duhitd (the 
Daughter of Heaven hath appeared ! iv. 52. 1); yasmdd du^vapnydd abhai^mdpa tad 
ucchedu (let her (Ui^as) drive away the bad dreams that we have feared or that we 
fear ; viii. 47. 18). There are, however, cases when the completed action is so close in 
time as to be almost a present : yad adbhir abhi^incanti Varui^am evainam akab 
(inasmuch as they sprinkle him with water, do they make him Varuioa himsdf ; 
(Mait. Sajrh.); svayam mam abhyudetya bruydd Vrdtya kvd 'vdtsUi (going up to 
him in person, leit him say, ‘VrStya, where dost thou live? ' ; AV.); putrasya name 
gfhjdti prajdm evdm samatamt (he gives his son a name, he thus extends his race ; 
Mait Saith,y. 
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- In later Swskrit the aorist expresses merely past time and is interchangeable 
with the Perfect and the Imperfect. Examples : tendsau pancatvam agamat (Hi.); 
tam adahat kd^thaif^ so 'bhud divyavapus tadd (Ram.); sakhe tdvad endm na jdndst 
yeno tvotn evam avddtlj, (iSak.); tadaham kitn akoxavain kvdgatnatn kim vyolapom 
iti sarvam eva ndjndsi?am (here vyalapam might be either aor. or imperfect; 
Kla!dam)v 

The passive Aorist form of the 3rd person singular ending in i is used thorough- 
out literature, e.g., ajmi te vai putro yajasva mam aneneti (Ait. Br.). This pas- 
sive aorist is very frequent in the later artificial prose, perhaps as conscious archa- 
isms. Examples : prat^atayd iabaryd salilam aldpi (Dasa.); kumdro 'py andyt 
(Dai^a.); adarsi visrutir diva!), (the path to heaven was manifest ; i 46. 11); abodhy 
Agnil) samidhd janmdm (v. 1. 1); raksa vydpddi tat (Kathas.); sd bhudhardi)dm 
adhipena tasydm samadhimatydm udapddi bhavyd (Kumara.). When the augment 
is dropjjed it has the passive value, hut is used in a subjunctive sense (tlie so-called 
injunctive) e.g., srdvi (lit. it is heard).® 

The moods of the various systems are used in various ways which are pretty 
close to one another and overlap considerably. The system to which the mood be- 
longs makes no difference except with reference to time. Even the so-called “ original 
significations ’ of the moods are so close together that in many cases it is impossible 
to give the reason why a particular mood has been used. In the earliest language we 
find these moods used more or less interchangaably. In later language the subjunctive 
disappears and only the imperative and optative continue and these too only of the 
Present system. All moods of the Perfect and the Future systems have entirely dis- 
appeared. From the moods of the Aorist only one variety of optative has survived 
as the “ Benedictive ” (or “Precative”) and the special use of the unaugmented 
Aorist with the prohibitive md, giving it a modal value, has also come down into 
Classical Sanskrit. 

The Imperative primarily expresses a command and properly it should have the 
2nd and 3rd person forms alone. But the primary idea of the subjunctive being “ will ”, 
the first person forms of the subjunctive came to be attached to the imperative. 
The meaning of the imperative is toned down into “wish”, “request”, “advice”, 
“direction” etc. : e.g., devdn ihd vaha (i. 14. 12); ahedamdno bodki (i. 24. 11 ; be 
thou not angry); vrk^e ndvam pratibadhrdsva (§at. Br.); pro vdnt. asnotu sustutib 
(may this fine hymn reach you two; i. 17 9); varam vpfi^vdiha 'me punar debt 
(choois;e a boon and give it back to me; Taitt. Sam.); vi no dhehi yathd jivdma 
(ordain it so that we may live ; Sat. Br.); pratyaksdbhis- tanubhir avatu vas tdbhil 
a^^hkr Ual) (ISak.); santaJ) santu sadd ^ukrtinab (Malati.); krodham Prabho sam- 
hara sathhara (KumSra.). 

The use of the ending -tdt, as a sort of general imperative ending, might be noted. 
It is found in the Veda but becomes rare in later language evai though grammar has 
recognised it Examples : yad urdhvas tisthdd dravmeha dhattdt (when thou 
standest upright thou bestowest riches here ; iii. 8. 1 ) ; vanaspatir adhi tva sthdsyati 
tasya vittdt (the vegetation shall be upon thee, make a note of it; Taitt. Sarh.); 
0 vy&^am jdgjtdd aham (let me remain awake till daybreak AV. This is the only 


5, Ifll Avesta also srdvi has a dosdy similar usage. 
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instance of -tat quotable in the 1st person) ; ayam tasya murdhdnam vighaiayatat 
i(this king here shall causa his head to fall off ; iSat. Br.): Ndsatyav obruvan Devify 
punoT vi vahatad iti (the Gods said to the two Nasatyas : ‘ bring them back again ' ; 
X. 24. 5); bhavm prasadam kmut&t (MWi.); enam bhavM abhirakfatdt ,(Pa§a.). 

The Subjunctive is essentially expressive of “will” as distinct from “wish” or 
“■possibility ” which is expressed by the optative. The will is best expressed in the 
Ist person and becomes a sort of command to one’s own self and hence the Ist per- 
son forms of the subjunctive attached themselves to the imperative when the former 
disappeared. The subjunctive also indicates certainty or promise, as opposed to the 
mere possibility of the optative. Examples : svastaye Vdyum upabrav&mahai (v. 
51. 12) ; je^dmendra tvayd yujd (we will conquer, O India, united to thee ; viii. 63. 11) ; 
hmta imdn bhi^ayai (well, I will frighten them; Ait. Br.); Agne. . .devebhyo bra- 
vasi (i. 139. 7); imam naif sftfavaddhavam (let him hear this our call; viii. 43. 
22); di ghd td gacchm uitard yugdni (there shall indeed come the later ages ; x. 10. 
10) ; na td rndanti na dabhMi taskarah (they perish not, no thief shall harm them ; 
vi. 28. 3); akdmam sma md ni padydsai (against (my) will you shall approach me); 
yd vyu^T ydi ca nunam vyucchdn (which have shone forth and which shall here- 
after shine forth ; i. 113. 10); yo dydm atisarpdt parastdn na sa mucydtai Varuffosya 
rdjnah (evoi though he may steal away beycaid the sky, he shall not escape king 
Varuipa ; AV. Note here both verbs are subjunctive) . 

In the Veda very often we get an augment-form (mainly the aorist) used with- 
out the augment and then it is called the Injunctive. Whitney names this “the 
improper Subjunctive ”. It is used very widely and loosely. “ Its use constitutes ”, 
says Macdonnell® “ one of the chief difficulties of Vedic grammar and interpreta- 
tion .... Judged by its uses the injunctive probably represents a very primitive verbal 
form which originally expressed an action irrespective of tense or mood the context 
showing what was meant ITie general meaning of the injunctive expresses a de- 

sire combining the senses of the subjunctiye, the optative and the imperative ”. Often 
it is merely in the sense of present or future, just tinged with the idea of desire. 
Elxactly the same construction is to be found in the Avesta and in the few cases 
in Homer, where the augment has been omitted.’ Examples are very copious in the 
Vedic literature; a few may be quoted : Indrasya nu vtrydtfi pravocam (i. 32, 11); 
Pufarm iha kratum vidalf (O Pu§an, procure for us wisdom ; i. 42. 7, 8, 9) ; Agnir ju^ata 
no girah (i. 173. 13); imd havyd ju?anta naif (let them enjoy these our offerings; 
vi. 52. 11); md na Indra para vrtfak (do not, O Indra, drop us aside ; viii. 97. 7); 
trid tantui chedi vayato dhiyam me (let not the thread be cut as I am weaving the 
hymn; ii. 28. 5); darSam m vidvadariatam (i. 25. 18); kadd naif iuSravad giralf. 
(i. 84. 8). 

The use of the Injunctive with the negative md is often in the sense of a com- 
mand, almost with imperative force. This construdion is continued in 
Classical literature also, pa pata meha ramsthdif (fly away, tarry not here ; AV.) ; 
dvkdm^ ca mahyam radhyatu md cdham dvi^ate radham (let my foe be subject to 

me, tnit let me not be subject to my foe ; AV.) ; md no dirghd abhi naScwii famisrd 

. . 1 

6. Vedic Grammar, pp. 349f. 

7. In the Avesta die augmentless forms far exceed diose with the augment 
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'(may not the long darkness come upon me ; ii. 27. 14) ; ma bhiU kalasya paryayaj} 
(let there be no change of time ; Ram.); samdivasiki ma sucaljt (Bh. G.); md bibher 
na mori$yasi (AV.); md putram anutapyathdb (grieve not after thy son; Mbh.). 
pdpe ratim md krthdlt Bhartrliari) ; anyasydm api jdtmi md vesya bhus tvam hi 
smdari caritryagu^sampame jdyethd vtmalekule (Mrcch.); md sma bhavatyo 
bhai$uh )Da;§a.); (Kaikeyi) mdmakdhgdni md sprdk^h (Ram.). In one or two 
cases the augment is retained : md Vdlipatham anvagdh (Ram.) ; wa ni^dda prati^thdm 
tvam agamah idsvatih samdh (Ram.); md tvdm kdlo ’tyagdt (may not time pass 
thee by ; Mbh.)’. 

In the Veda the subjunctive is often used in relative or dependent clauses : yo 
nah pftanydd apa tarn tarn iddhatam (i. 132. 6); yes tubhyam ddsdtt na tarn amho 
asnavat (who shall serve thee, him no distress shall reach; ii. 73. 4); yad asurdn 
jaydma (so that we may conquer the demons ; Taitt. Saaii); nen md Rudro hinasad 
iti (lest Rudra might hurt him ; Sat. Br.); vyucchd duhitar divo md dram tanuthd 
apah tvd stenam yathd ripum tapdti suro ard?d (v. 79. 9); yad vinddsi tat 
te ’gnihotram kurmah (what thou findest, that we will make thy fire-offering ; Mait. 
Salh); na pdpdso mandmahe. . . yad in nv- Indram . . . sakhdyam krvavdmahai (viii. 
61. 11. We do not hold ourselves to be wicked, so that we can make Indra our friend) ; 
yatra hotd chandasah par am gacchdt (while the Hotr shall have got to 
the end of the recital; Sat. Br.); grhan gaccha grhapatm yathd 'sah (go into the 
house that thou mightest be the mistress of the house ; x. 85. 26) ; yadd gacch^i 
asuvitim etdm athd Devdndm vasanlr bhavdti (when one goeth to that spirit world, 
he shall become subject of the Gods ; x. 16. 2. Note here the subjujnetive even in 
the principal clause); yajdma devdn yadi saknavdma (i. 27. 13. Note also the sub- 
junctive in both clauses). 

The significance of the Optative (also called Potential) is primarily wish or 
desire. This may become a request or entreaty and it might even become a “timid 
imperative”. It shades off into what is proper or what should or ought to be done 
or even is a possibility. When very weak it just expresses an existing fact with just 
the shade! of a note in it indicating whether the fact is liked or disliked. In later 
language the optative takes up the full function of the subjunctive as well. Examples: 
vayam sydma patayo raykjdm (iv. 50. 6); vise ca kfatrdya ca samadam kurydm (I 
should like to create enmity between the people and the rulers; Mait Salth.); imam 
me somdhan vaneh (pray accept this my fuel; ii. 6. 1); imam amrtam dutam 
kfvmta martyah (the mortal should make this immortal his messenger; viii. 2. 9); 
apahih sydt (may lie be bereft of cattle ; Taitt Saim.) ; md va eno 'nyakjtam bhujema 
(may we not suffer for a sin coimmitted by another ; vi. 51. 7. Thisi is the only 
instance of md with the opt); yam dvkydt tarn dhydyet (he should think (always) 
of the person he hates ; Taitt Salrh. Note here the two optatives by a sort of “ at- 
traction ”) ; «fl diva Sa^ta (Sat Br.) ; na tvd vidur janah (let not people know thee ; 
Mbh.); ntetm kftvd ghjtam pibet; kurydm Harasydpi Pindkap^ dhairyacyutim 
(Kum@ra.)'; Maurye bhu^m^avikrayam narapatau ko ndma sambmvayet (MudiS.); 
homo me bhunjUa bhavan (I have the wish, sir, that you dine); api fivet sa bhrSh- 
mthfoUiub (Uttara.); hjlyam ghafeta suhjdo yadi tatkftaih sydt (M^ati. Note 
hoe, too, the two optatives) ; ka ipsit&fthas thirarnicayam manab paya§ ca tamndiJ 
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bhitnukham prattyayet (Kumara.); v^am apy amjtam kvacid bhaved omjtam va 
vi$afii Uvmcchayd (Raghu.). 

The Benedictive is a special optative of the Aorist (the Parasmaipada from the 
simple Aorist and the Atmanepada from the sibilant variety) ; it occurs in RV. and AV., 
and expresses a wish addressed as it were to heaven. Instances are not very com- 
mon : yo no dve?(y adharah sa spadiffa (may he who hates us fall down ; fii. 53. 
21): bhago me Agne sakhye na mrdkydit (may my good fortune, O Agni, not relax 
as regards thy friendship ; iii. 54. 21); sarvam dyur fivydsam (may I live the full 
measure of my life ; AV.); ahavyavud evdkam tuPhyam bhuydsam (I Iwould like not 
to be a conductor of sacrifice for thee ; Sat. Br. Note the peculiar regative construc- 
tion ; kim anyad dsdsmahe vnaprasavd bhiiydk (Uttara.); svayam ripus tanvam 
riri^ta (may my foe do harm to himself ; vi. 51. 7); vidheydsur devd parmarama- 
nlydm parvfatm (Malati.). The Benedictive is rare on the whole; and Atmane- 
pada forms are utterly unknown in later literature. 

The line of demarcation between these three moods is very thin and indetermi- 
nate. The Imperative alone is fairly well marked out. As Whitney has clearly ex- 
plained* : ‘ The difference, then, between imperative, subjunctive and optative, in their 
fundamental and most characteristic uses, is one of degree, command, requisition, 
wish ; and no sharp line of division exists between them ; they are more or less ex- 
changeable with one another, and combjnable in co-ordinate clauses.” Thus we get 
satam fiva iaradalf (imperative); satam jivdti saradal}. (subjunctive); fivema sara- 
ddm iatdni (optative) ; all from the Atharva Veda ; and even the Benedictive $atam 
var^S^ jivydsam in .5at Br. Examples of the moods co-ordinated are ; sydn nak 
sunus tanayo vijdvdgne sd te sumatir bhutv asme (iii. 1. 23. To us be (bom) a 
san and spreading offspring ; Agni may this be thy gracious will towards us ; 
iyam Agne nan patim videx{a .... suvdnd putrdn mahi^ bhavdti gatvd potim 
subhagd vi rajatu (may this woman, O Agni, find (aor. opt.) a husband. . .giving 
birth to a son may she become (subj.) a queai, having acquired a husband may she 
mle (imp.) in happiness); putra md sdhasam kdr^r md sadyo hpsyase vyathdm tnd 
tvdm daheyuk sankwddhd vdlakhilyd rndneipafy (Mbh. Here, too, two moods are 
used and a future besides)'. 


VI. COMPOUNDS 

In primitive languages, when syntactical apparatus like affixes or prepositions 
and such other aids to sentenoe-construction have not developed, the relations bet- 
ween words are indicated by their position. The three principal relations are (as 
already mentioned) those of the subject, and the object of a verb, and that of the 
possessor and the thing possessed. In the former two cases, unless the subject or 
object happens to be a pronoun, it cannot be combined with the verb. The pronoun 
is very often thus combined or “ incorporated ” with the verb. In the case of the 
possessor and the thing possessed, both belong usually to the same category (nouns) 
and hence a combipation of the two cannot be difficult. Thus in the instances (al- 
ready quoted) from the Sudan languages such phrases as “village-inside”, "river- 
inside ” etc. might be regarded as compounds ; if put down in vrriting, they would be 


. a Sanskrit Grammar, §575. 
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one word with a hyphen in between. Writing lias not yet been evolved for these 
primitive languages of Sudan and so we cannot say for certain whether tiiesc are 
true compounds or merely two words in juxtaposition. 

In more developed languages we do get compounds. In fact the fusing of two 
closely connected ideas into one is a device made use of in most of the languages of 
the world, after they have developed sufficiently to possess some grammatical appara- 
tus. In Basque, for instance, we get words like odots (thunder), made up of odet 
(cloud) and ots (noise); or belaun (knee), made up of belar (fool; and oin (leg). 
These might be called true compounds as much as those of Sanskrit. 

In the Semitic languages, too, we have true compounds as seen in Hebreiv^ wOids 
like Bethel, made up of beth (house) and El (God), “the house of God”; and 
Benjamin from befi (son) and Jamin “the son of Jamin”. I'hc former can be 
rendered into Sanskrit exactly by devalaya and the latter by Yanilnapuitrah. Note 
also that the, order of the words in Hebrew compound is the reverse of what we have 
in Sanskrit. Still tliese are undoubtedly compounds. In Hebrew such “compound 
nouns ” are, probably without exception, proper names and as such are veiy frequent “. 

In most other language families compounds are allowable within certain nanow 
limits and even these, being in most cases confined id the relation of possessor and 
object possessed, are formed by the very simple device of juxtaposition. Being des- 
criptive (as with the Hebrew proper names) they may be regarded as being some- 
thing more than mere juxtaposition “. It is only in the Indo-European family that 
we get compounds in the true sense used as syntactical devices to express all sorts 
of relations between words, not merely the relation of possession. The power of 
building true compounds is fully developed in all Indo-European languages and in 
fact constitutes one of the distinguishing characteristics of this language-family. It 
is best developed in Sanskrit, but it is an extremely fine device used in Greek, in 
Welsh and in German, to name only three of the Indo-European languages. 

Greek compounds come nearest to those of Sanskrit both in their construction as 
well as their meanings. There are compounds which mean : trainer-of-boys, stead- 
fast-in-battle, obedient-to-authority, soul-delighting, continual-talking, unwritten, 
childless, hard-to-pass, of-the-same-womb, fore-thought, speech-writer, worthy-of- 
mention, erring-in-mindy« belonging-to-thc-soil, pclted-with-stones, delighting-in 
thunder, physician-prophet, wretchedly-married, having-the-same-laws etc. These 
examples are sufficient to show that in Greek also compounds arc formed in the same 
way and for the same reason as in San^it. The vast majority of Greek compoundF 
are made up of two members and there are a few which are longer. Inhere is a 
compound in the Ekklezousai a drama by Aristophanes, which is 78 syllables long 
and is written with 171 letters. This is certainly a rival to any compound in the 
Kddambari, and this extraordinary “ word ” is the name of “ a pungent dish of pound- 
ed limpet, slices of salt fish and bits of sharks' heads, silphion with sea-crayfish, 
hbney poured over it, thrush, blackbird, ringdove, pigeon, roasted a)ck s liead, cur- 
lew and dove, hare's flesh dipped in new wine when boiled down, and the whole 
edged with figs.” 

Welsh and German too are rich in compound words. The majority consist of 
two or three members but there are a few long ones. Thus in Welsh there is the 
name of a village in the Isle of Anglesea which is written with 56 letters, of which 
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the first 20 are enough as postal address ! The name is really a description of the 
place, for it means : " the church of St. Mary in the hollow of white hazel, near to the 
rapid whirlpool and to St. Tisilio church, near to a red cave,’ 

In German books long compounds catch one’s eye pretty often. Mark Twain, 
in his delightful book A T ramp Abroad, has very aptly called them " alphabetical 
processions ”. He goes on to say : ‘ Some German words are so long that they have 
a perspective — These things are not words, they are alphatxtical processions. And 
they are not rare ; one can open a German newspaper any time and see them march- 
ing majestically across the page and if he has any imagination he can see banners 
and hear the music, too. They impart a martial thrill to the meanest subject.” In 
German too these long compounds serve the same distinct syntactical purpose as^ 
they do in the other Indo-European languages. 

The growth of compounds is best studied in Sanskrit and for the earlier stages 
parrallel instances can also be cited from the Avesta. The sense of a compound is 
not merely the sum of the meanings of the components (except, of course, in the 
dvondva) but is syntactical resultant as it were of the components. In other words, 
a compound syntactically considered is a sort of phrase or clause. The dvondva is 
of course different. This notion is clearly seen in the accentuation of compounds. 
The two ideas compounded together give a single new idea and therefore the whole 
con^und has only one accent. This is also found in Greek ; even the long com- 
pound of Aristophanes bears only one accent. 

The dvanda stands on a different footing altogether. This is really the sum 
total of the ideas put together hence each member of it bears an accent. In the 
Veda the dvmda is confined to the names of Deities only — the devatd-dvanda — and 
what is more, each member is put in the dual number. As the name implies, dvanda 
is originally and essentially a dual compound.^ The ‘ plural-dvanda ’ is a later 
growth by analogy. Thus Mitrdvdrwfd, Agntsdmau, tndrdgnt, TurvAsay&du, DyA- 
vaprthivi, Uidsandktd ; ^drydmdsd, etc. These are in origin mere juxtapositions and 
the fact that each member is in the duaL is the only indication of their compound 
nature. But, though true compounds, these are loose enough ; and in the oblique cases 
either the last member takes the ending or both members take the ending : e.g , 
Indrdmarutah (voc.); MitrdvArunabhyam (ins.); Mitrdndrstnayoh (gen.) Mitrd- 
yorvdrunayoh (gen.). The components of a devoid dvondva may even be separated 
by other words ; A Ndktd barhih sadatdm U;^dsd (vii. 42. 5); ud u tydc cdk^ur mdhi 
Mitrdyor drfi eti priydm Vdrunayor ddabdham (vi. 51. 1). 

In the Avesta also this looseness of declining each member of the compound is 
found pasu-mra (for an older form ^pasu-vtra, nom.) animal and man, referring 
to the “moving creation”: and pasubya-viraebya (dat.); Nairyhe-Sorfahe (gen., 
Skt. nardlathsa); Ahurem Mazddm (arc.); Ahurahe-Mazdao (gen.). 

Grmpounds other than dvondva in the Avesta show this loose construction also 
and even several words might separate the two members : Var)hdus dazdd Manar/ho 
(gifts of Good-Mind) ; at hoi Vohu Sraoso pantu Mmarjhd (may Sraosa come to him 
with Vohu Mano). But with adjectival compounds such looseness is not allowed : 
ustana-zastd (uttanahasta) , having uplifted hands); naskd-fasorihd (Studying the 

1. See remarks on the dual number above 
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scriptures); hazarfto-gaosa (possessing a thousand ears); irat-fsu (increasing cat- 
tle)'. These are true compounds in every sense of the term. ‘ 

In Vedic Sanskrit there is another kind of compound called Smre4ita. This 
consists of merely a repetition of a word for the sake of emphasis. That these are 
compounds might be seen from the fact that they have but one accent between the 
two. Examples : jahy e?am varatn-varam ( slay of them each best person ; AV . ) ; 

je^ma dhdnmt-dhrmam (x. 156. 1); mimmasi dydvi-dyavi (day by day we 
violate ; i. 25. 1); yajndsya-yajnasya ketdm rdsantam (the shining banner of every 
sacrifice; x. 1. 5); dhiya-dhiyd tvd vadhy dsuh^ (may they slay thee with repeated 
thought; Taitt. Sam.); yajasva-yajasva (i§at. Br.). In later literature such phrases 
like bhuyobhuyah, i(m(dl!.imail!, ; prthakprthak are repetitions of the same nature. 
So also in later literature we get instances as jvalatujvolatu rdf.rauratrdv akhatpla- 
kaltt^ Sasi (Malati.); drstvadrftvd bhavanavalabhttmgavatayanastha (MalaS.)'. 

Another peculiar compound, which might be almost regarded as an “ancestral 
type”, is the aluk-samSsa where ^the case-ending is retained. All the cases 
are represented in aluk-iype. Examples : accusative : Dhananjaya, vdcamin- 
khala, bhayamkartr, udarambhari, vasundhara, dhanyammanya (Dasa.); pandi- 
tammanyamdnah (Mupd- Up.); avasyambhdvin ; Instrumental: giravrdh (increas- 
ing through praise), vdcdstena (stealing by incantation), bhasdketu. (shining through 
light): dative : nareffha (serving a man), asmehiti (errand to us); ablative : baldt- 
kara, sarvatomukha, visvataspat ; genitive : akasyavid rayaskama, Smahsepa, 
Bfhaspati (it may be noted that the last two are very loose compounds and the 
members can even be separated by other intervening words) ; locative : vanecara, 
Yudhtfthira; savye^tha, ratheiubha (resplendent on his car), rathe^ha (standing in 
the chariot : the exact equivalent of Av. raOaesstd), agrega, divik?it, antevasi, apsuja 
(note plural of first member here). We also get the dual ending retained haniikampa 
(trembling of both jaws), of the feminine ending ddsiputra, mrpdjf etc. Contrast, 
however, the name of the great poet which is spelt .with a short final i in the first 
member, Kalidasa. This— so the legend fivers — ^was to distinguish this great genius 
from any other devotee of Kali. So the latter might be called KdHddsa. 

In the living period of the language compounds are often construed ad sensum. 
Not only the whole, but only a part of . the compound, only one member of it, 
might be connected with another word in the sentence. Many instances can be 
cited : svanarti srai?tyakdmak (M Sr. Su.): brahmat^an cchrutaSilavrttasampan- 
nam ekena vd (AiS. Gr. Su.); cittapramdthim bald devdnam api (Mbh.); Vasiffha- 
vacandd R?ya^gasya cobhayoh (Ram.); jyoti^dm madhyacdri (Hi.) ; ddrupdtram 
ca mmmayam (This construction is exceedingly common in modem German e;g. 
Strassen- und Eisenbaknen (lit. Tram- and Railways); syandane dattadr^Ui (igak.); 
himavato girer upatyakdratpyavdsinah (iSak.); prdg eva kantaparamparayd tasyS^ 
SrulSpavddak (Paiic.); kirn bhavdn dhdrSrthi kevxdam (Pafic.). 

The distinctions made by Sanskrit grammarians with regard to compounds are 
largely stilted and artificial. The three main groups more or less correctly represent 
the main types of compounds ; and this classification can be applied to any language. 
These are (1) the Copulative (or Co-ordinating i.e., dvandva), (2) the Determina- 
tive, further sub-divided into Dependent (tatpuru^a) and Descriptive (karmadhd- 
raya) and (3) Secondary Adjectival Compounds (bahuvrihi). The fourth dass of 
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compounds --(7ry^:yid/ulva~- are essentially the accusatives of class 3 used adverbial- 
ly. But the hair-sphtting Sanskrit grammarians and tlieir numerous commentators 
have introduced numerous sub-groups and give subtle (mainly unnatural) explana 
tions and have thus introduced rules too complex and fanciful to be of any use in 
a language t’aal ir. virile and livwg. Thus for instance the long and pedantic dis- 
quisitions whether pippalyardhak or pippalydrdham or ardhapippaR is the correct 
form (Pat. 1. 407) is utterly futile for any spxjakcr of a living language, and is of no 
interest except to a narrow-minded grammarian. So also a phrase like vicitrd sutra- 
krtili Pdmmnd is not allowed by grammarians, and on this Speijers has commented that 
“ now and then the cavillations of the commentators have rather obscured the good 
understanding of some rules Panini has accepted the popular speech of his day and 
mentions compounds like kdkapeyd nadt and h-alehyah kupah as proverbial expressions. 
Then again compounds like namitonnamitma {Hrasd), gatapratydgata, dra^tana.^ta, 
sH(7tdn2iIipia, suptotthita etc. are more obviously dvandvas of a special kind, though 
grammaritlns vay othtiwise. Kcnce instead of quibbling over the intricate hair-splitt- 
ing of grammarians, it \vould be more interesting to see how the living language takes 
full advantage of .Jhis peculiar facility of compound-building to attain a certain 
amount of tersenes^;iand clarity of expression. Examples from all periods of litera 
tiirc are abundant k few might be given without any attempt at classifying them. 

vydjasaprarLaycnr^vdkyair vadeyate (falsely kind words; Kathas.); parydydlhh 
gitaki T embraced by turns; Kathas.); prativasatipatdkaJ,i (flags fluttering from every 
house; Kathas.); avasyagamtavyd pui% (a town which must be visited; Kathas.); 
ydvadvdtsydyanokiavidhind (in accordance with the ritual of Vatsyiayana ; Pane.); 
jolantakandracapalam jivanam (K^ianda.); sukkaduhkkasuhrd bhavdn (Mrc- 
cha.); anuvdcitalekham amdtyam vilokya (Malavika.); uditabhuyi^ta e^a bhaga- 
vdms tapanah (Malati.); sahasram ekam mama kdryapurlisaram (whose guiding 
aim was my work; Ram.); munayab kalasodyatdli (busy lifting water jars; 
(Ram.); akukanlhah \ hack chrgdlikd m/misapindagrlntavadcnd (Pane. A sort 
of ‘contamination' — ^taking up the flesh and with the flesh in her jaws); 
ubhayavetano bhutvd (receiving bribes from both; Pane. Cf. “traitor or per- 
jured, one or both”-); prdpdrkasantaptasikatdm marubhiimim (Kathas.); dirgha- 
ni^kampapaksdh (grdhrdh Mudra.); sa (sdpah) cay am anguUyakddarsandvasd^iah 
(the cUfFse ending with the showing of’the ring; iSak.); jafajint (Mbh. Here we 
have the -in ending applied to a compound;; visnucihnitah (marked with signs like 
those of Vii^ou ; Pane.); .sakdavidydedturyavdn (Bhojapra. The possessive suffix 
vai is added to tlic compound); sailusa iva vrthd vahasi krtrimopasmiam (Haii§a); 
yflsydgamah kevalajivikdyai (Malati.); ardhapddasprtabhumiljL (touching the ground 
with half his foot; jdtapretah (dead as soon as bom; Fane.) rtajostrahayapdddh 
(rdksasih; Ram.); brdhmanabruvafy suramml na suras tvam (Ram.). We even 
get words which are really phrases in themselves, but fused together in course of 
time: itihdsa (lit. thus indeed it happened); naghatnma (lit. not surely dying); 
ahampurva (lit. I first); kuvitsa (some unknown person, lit. who (is) he); tadi- 
dartha (lit. just that meaning); akutascidbhayaJp (out of all danger); ki^kara (lit. 
doer of anything ; or is it an ii;onical sense ‘what will be do? *); yaibhavi^ya (lit 
whatever might happen). 


3. Soott, Rokeby. 
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Enough has been said to show that the compounds in Sanskrit have been always 
full of vigour and life and in not a few instances they are evidences of subtle humour 
of the common people. In spite of grammarians this is the one aspect of Sanskrit 
that has resisted all attempts to shackle it. It will be seen that most of the instances 
so far quoted consist of two ntoibers. The terribly long compounds so frequent in 
later Sanskrit writers are « part of the natural development of the language. 

One essential feature of the earlier compounds is that they are made up of two 
members only. Two compounds may be re-compounded and the process may be 
repeated as often as we please Hence, however long a compound may be it could 
always be analysed into parts which always combine two by two. The build-up of 
a long compound is exactly parallel to that of a complex sentence and herein lies the 
main function of .the long compounds of later Sanskrit literature. 

All language growth is essentially a process of analysis and a consequent rear- 
rangement of the grammatical apparatus. Thus synthetic languages gradually be- 
come analytical unless other more powerful forces intervene. The same processes 
worked in Sanskrit in the earlier days and the language grew and developed natural- 
ly till the grammarians came. It is not correct to blame Faninf for killing Sanskrit. 
He may have been the ultimate cause, but he never intended thi| result to follow his 
Aftadhyayl It was the growing reputation of Paijini, and t|ie strenuous efforts of 
his devoted admirers, that weie really^ responsible for the stopping of all furttier 
growth of Sanskrit. Luckily Papini did not lay down a rule that a compound might 
not itself be a member of another compound ; and this gave free play later 
to analytical growth in this direction. For the long compounds of later Sanskrit 
literature are merely whole subordinate clauses, sometimes even whole independent 
sentences written down in the analytical way. The natural impulse of the language 
could find only this outlet after the fetters of grammar had shackled it. 

The device of using compounds as subordinate clauses has been known to the 
earlier dramatists. We find them making full use of compounds, some even fairly 
long and complex. But we must remember that these compounds are made as in a 
living language and not according to the rules of grammar. One European scholar 
(Speijers) says' that it would be exceedingly interesting to compare the E.tatements in 
Sanskrit Grammars with the facts presented to us in actual literature. Of course 
poetic genius counts but the fact that at any rate in the compound Sanskrit is more 
or less unfettered must not be lost sight of. Take for instance the fine balance im- 
plied in the dvandva con^iound at the end of the following verse : 

tau prthag vdraddkule sisiamuttaradakshiie, 

naktam dinam vibhajyobhau ^tomakiratjav iva. (MSlavikS.) 

or phalam kopaprityor dvi^ati ca vibhaktam sukrdi ca (Mudra.) 

It would require fairly complex grammatical rules to, clearly bring out the mutual 
relations implied in these passages. 

The use of compounds to express metaphor is a beautiful illustration of the 
elasticity of this mode of expression. Examples : gopalena prajddkenor vittadugdham 
itmaib^anailjt grahyam (Paflc.): iha sarvasvaphatinab kulaputramahadrumali nis- 
phalatvam alam yanti veiy3vi?tabhak^alf. (Mrccha.): bhartrbhaktiratharudhali 
masanndharak^tdh dharmasarathya^ sadhvyo jayanti matihetayafy (Kathas.); 
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dhanut vamsavisuddho 'pi nirgu^ali kim karkyati (Hi. Here the beauty lies in the 
double meaning of the words used). 

A few instances of long comiX)unds from later literature may now be considered. 

I. From Malati-MSdhava : 

af/ta tdh saltlam uttala-kara-kaniala-tdlikd’tarala-val&ye-avallkam uttrasta kala- 
hamsa-vibhrayna-abhimma-cmmia-sancaram ramrandyamana- manju-manjira-ratj^u 
ta-muviddha-mekhala-kaldpa-kihkini-ramramtkdra-mukharayn pratinivrtya . . . 
mam anguU’dala-vilasena akhydtavatyaJ}. 

II. From DaSakumaracarita : 

tatra vha-bhata-patala-nttara-turafiga-kunjara'mokara-bhhmjia-sakala-ripU'gana- 
kataka-jala-nidhi-mathQna-mandardymmm-samuddanda-bhuja-dandah, puranda- 
rn-pura-afigana-vana-viharana-pardyana-gtrvana-taruna-ganikd-garjia-jeglyamdnayd 
.... kiriydbhitah surabhitah, .... anavaratar^ydga-daksind-rak^ita-skta-visista- 
vidydsambhdra-bhdsura-bhustira-nikarah, viracita-ardti-santdpena piatdpena sa- 
tata-tulUa-viym-madhyahamsah, rdjahamso ndma ghana-darpa-kandarpasam- 
darya-hrdya-niravadya-rnpo bhtlpo babhuva, 

III. From Kadambad : 

(i) avani’patis tu dnrdd dlokayety abhidhdya pralihdryd nirdisyammdm tdm 
{cdnddlc-kanyakdm) .... astira-grhlta-amrta-apaharona-krta-kapata patu-vtldslm- 

ve^asya sydmatayd bhagavaio harer iva anukurvatvm d-gulpha avalamhim 

ntla-kancukena avacchoimia-sarirdm upari rakta-am^uka-racita-avagurplahnam mlot- 
pala-sthalm iva nipatita'Sandhyd-dtapdm, eka-karm-avasakta-dantapatra-prabhd- 
dhavalita-kapola-manclaldm udyad-indu^kirana-cchunta-mukhim iva vibhdvanm, 
d-kapila-gorocand~7acita4ilaka4rttya4ocandm Isana-racita-anuracita-kirdta-vesdm 
Wa bhavdnm, urah-sthala-nivdsa-safikrdnta-Jtdrdyana-deha-prabhd-sydmalitdni 
iva sriyam, kupila-hara-huidsana-dti^hyamdna-madana-dhuma-malinikrtdm iva 
ratim, unmada-hali-hala-apakarsnabhaya-prapaldyitdm iva yomundm, .... d- 
pinjareria utsarpind nupura-mamndm prabhd-jdlena ranjita-sariratayd pdvakena 
iva bhagavatd rupa eva paksapdtmd prajdpatim apramdnikurvatd jdtisamso- 

dhana-artham slingiia-dehdm ati-sthula-muktdphala-ghatitena sucind hdretjLa 

gangd-srotaseva kdlindusankayd krta-kafiiha-grahdm, .... nidrdm iva locam- 
grdhiffim, aranya-kamalmm iva mdtanga-kula-du^itdm, amurtdm iva sparsa- 
varjiidm, .... mime^a4ocano dodaisa. 

(ii) dasaratha-suta-nisita-sara-nikara-mpdta-nihata-rajam-cara^bala-bahula-rudhi- 
ra-sikta-mulam ara^yam. 

( iii ) eka-desa-avatirna-muni-jma-dpuryamdna-kamondalu-kalasa-jala^dhvani-ma- 
noharam .... pampd-abhidhdnam padma-sarah. 

(iv) Uya ca rdjnab majjan-mdlava-vildsmhkuca4ata-dsphdl(ma4arjarita- 

urmumdlayd jala-avgdh<ma-dydta-jaya-kunjara-kumbha-sindura-sandhdyamdna^sa- 
tilayd unmada-kdahamsa-kulchkoldhala-mukharita-kulayd veiravatyd sarita pari- 
gatd vidUd-abhidhdm nagari rdjadhd^y d$%t 
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In all these instances and hundreds of others which might be quoted the com^ 
pounds are really subordinate sentences. They indicate the way in which Sanskrit 
might have developed if it had been allowed to become analytical unchecked. The 
word-order 'in the compounds is indeed fixed to a certain extent, but still it allows 
an amount of flexibility and permits a display of ingenious word-play and rhetoric 
which would not have been possible in the ordinary synthetic type of Sanskrit. It 
is, in a sense, a morbid symptom, but the reason, for it has hfeen the unnatural stop- 
page of all growth by grammatical tyranny. No doubt this tendency was helped along 
by the growing analytical structure of the Prakrits of the classical age. 

So here again we get a demonstration that the human mind is superior to any 
grammar, and if the gramfmar does not suit the purpose of the human being, he sim- 
ply brushes it aside. Grammar was made to explain a language never to fetter it. 
Sanskrit grammarians did not realise the truth of this, and we know the result. 



SOME PROBLEMS OF SANSKRIT POETICS* 

"By 

SUSHIL KUMAR DE; Calcutta!: 

One of tfic fundamental problems of Sanskrit Poetics, as indeed ol all Poetics, 
is the problem of the content and expression of Poetry. From the very beginning of 
the discipline this is recognised ; ahd the two parts of language, namely, the 6abda 
and Artha, word and sense, or technically, the Vacaka and Vacya, Uie cxpressor and 
the expressed, had already been distinguished by grammatical and philosophical 
sireculation as the medium of linguistic expression. The essential element of all 
literature, as of all language, is, therefore, said to consist of the material of word 
and sense ; and the earliest definitions of Poetry naturally start in terms of 6abha 
and Artha. Sq long as Poetry is a kind of expression, conveyed through the medium 
of language, this is inevitable. Accordingly, Bhamaha defines Poetry as sabdarthau 
tatiitau kavyam, which is followed by Rudrata’s more general statement Sabdarthau 
kavyam ; while Dapdin describes the body of Poetry as iftdrtha-vyavacchirma paddvali, 
and Vamana speaks of visiUapada-racand as its essence. Thus, the Sabda and Artha 
united together, and not in themselves, constitute Poetry ; and all later writers, more 
or less, accept this position of the Sahitya or unity of Sabda! and Artha as the starting 
point. The term Sahitya implies that iSabda and Artha are inseparable and go 
together. Kuntaka describes this Sahitya as Anyuna-anatiriktaVa or Paraspara- 
spardha ; but KalidajSa conveys it more beaytifully by his well known comparison 
of Poetry to Ardha-nlariSvara, in which Pafvati is Vac or Sabda and Paramesvara 
is Artha. That the poets, and not only the theorists, were aware of this idea is also 
clear from Magha’s declaration that the discerning poet pays equal regard to Sabda 
and Artha in the well known line ; idbddrihau sat-kavir iva dvayam vidvdn apek^ate. 

This concept of the Sahitya of sabda and Artha, from which literature itself 
came to take the designation of Sahitya, is not new ; but it had a grammatical origin. 
It mean' the general grammatical and logical relation between! word and sense in all 
linguistic expression, and did not at first connote any special poetic relation between 
the two. We know that, like Sanskrit Grammar, Sanskrit Poetics started as an 
empirical and normative discipline ; and^ since, from the very beginning, ' Poetics 
accepted the authority of the older science of Grammar, to which it was closfily related, 
the grammatical speculations on speech in jfeneral not only prompted its speculations 
on poetic speech, but also influenced its method and outlook. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that both Bhamaha and Vamana, two of the (earliest formulators of poetic 
theory, devote whole sections of their works to the question of grammatical correctness : 
and the grammatical analysis of word and sense came td possess an important place 
in rhetorical speculation. As set forth by the grammarians, the iSabdIartha or 
Vacaka- Vacya-sapTibandha was taken to comprehend the consideration of the struc- 
ture ahd variety of the Vacaka, of the syntactic import of a succession of Vacaka in 


• Lectures delivered by invitation at the University of Bombay in 1943. The approach 
is from the standpoint of modern Aesthetic, and therefore it is different from tHlt of my 
Sanskrit Poetics. 
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a Viacya, and of the logicality of the expressed idea ; in other words, Pada, Vakya 
and Pramaiija are comprehended in all expression and constituted the original mean- 
ing of Sahitya. 

But it is also perceived that even though grammatical correctness or logical 
consistency characterises speech in general, this was not enough for poetic speech. 
What then is Sahitya from the standpoint of Poetics? It is true that Bhamaha’s 
definition Sabddrthau sahitau hwyam implies that neither Sabda nor Artha alone is 
poetry, but both must be united together. In poetry there is no question of* the • 
.superiority of the one or the other, Or of the one being Bahya and the other Abhyantara, 
or, dll Bhartrhari puts it, of the Artha being the Vivarta of SaMa. But mere Sahitya 
of Sabda and Artha is not poetry ; it is a grammatical fact, common to all speech, 
to the utterances of ordinary life, of ^astra, of Akhyana, as well as of Poetry. It is, there- 
fore, realised that this Sahitya of Poetry must be of a special kind, so that the sj^cial 
charm of poetic speech, which distinguishes it ' from ordinary speech, can be properly 
explained. It cannot be missed that the iSabda and Artha in their unity bring about 
a special beauty in Poetry, which is not found elsewhere ; Poetry is not merely lingui- 
stic expression but beautiful expression. In other words, it came to be recognised that 
the Sahitya of iSabda and Artha in Poetry must have a Vise§a or speciality. Hence, 
Vamana speaks of Vi§i$ta Pada-racana ; but Kuntaka declares more clearly that 
visiflam eva sdhityam (fbhipretam, and SamudTabandha, in summarising the views of 
different schools of Poetics, is emphatic that iha visi^fou sabddrthau kdvyam. The 
question of deciding what this Vise?a is and how it is realised, thus, becomes the main 
problem of Poetics. , , 

Some theorists approach the problem from the standpoint of outward expression 
and declare the Viseea to be the Dharma of Sabda andl Artha, which could be ana- 
lysed into categories of Lak?aija, Alaipkara or Guija. Some dive deeper into the 
content and maintain that it is the poet’s peculiar way, the work of his poetic imagi- 
nation, the Kavi-vyiapSra, which is the Vise^a, whether it takes the form of Ukti, 
Ehapiti, Bhoga or Vyafijana. But it is admitted on all hands that the Sahitya, 
which by its Visesa makes ordinary iSabdartlia into poetic iSabdartha, is not the sum- 
total of grammatical and logical relation, but indicates a certain poetic relation bet- 
ween the two. It is the magical tjuality pertaining to words and ideas, springing from 
the imaginative power of the poet, which makes ordinary utterance with its Pada, 
Vakya and Pramiaii.ia into the charming utterance of poetry. The Sahitya, therefore, 
is a certain charming commensuratoiess between content and expression, and becomes 
synonymous with Poetryf 

Exactly when and how tihe term Sahitya came to be employed for Poetry in this 
technical sense we do not know, but the concept is acknowledged from the very begin- 
ning. 'We find, however, that it is no longer a grammatical, but a poetical, concept 
in Rajaiekhara, who mentiems Sahitya and Sihitya-vidya as Poetry and Poetics, 
although Rajasekhara in his allegorical description does not bring out the theoretical 
implications of. the idea. Among the theorists, the credit of divesting Sahitya, for 
the first time, of its starting grammatical associations and defining it clearly as a 
poetic quality inv>arted by the imagination of the poet, bdongs to Kuntaka. 

The earlier speculations on the subject are vague and insufficient ; but several 
tentative approaches appear to ha# been made. Qne^of the earliest was through the 

9 . 
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/dea of Sayya, to which Beii^a refers, and for which the Agni-pur^tttt appears to employ 
the term Mudra with a similar cwinotation. The iSayya is desaibed as the repose 
of word and sense in their mutual favourableness like the repose of the body in bed. 
The idea of Sahitya is also recognised in what is called the Maitri or mutual 
friendship of verbal and ideal elements of Poetry, which is apparently a variation 
of Kalidasa’s more perfect ccpjugal metaphor. The theory, however, is not elaborated, 
but only feebly and incoherently voiced here and there, and it is also strange that 
•tlie Sayyia is sometimes taken as a mere verbal dicellence ; but, at the same time, 
it rightly insists upon what is called inevitability of words and ideas as the foundation 
of poetic expression. The older views on Paka, mentioned by Vamana, appear to 
make a similar approach, but greater uncertainty and confusion prevail. The term 
PSka, meaning literally ripeness or maturity, is employed by Vamana with reference 
to the delightful effect of what he calls Sabda-paka or maturity of words, resulting 
from wliat he considers to be the best mode of diction, namely, the Vaidarbhi Riti. 
He describes Sabda-pSka as “ that attaining which the excellence of a word quickens 
and in which the unreal appears as real. ” This description would lead one to believe 
that Vamana’s iSabda-paka is nothing more than mere verbal proficiency (:Sabda- 
vyutpatti), in which sense some later writers would like to take the term. But 
Vamana further explains that the Sabda-i>aka occurs when the words are so chosen 
that they cannot bear an exchange of synonym. It is clear that this view makes 
Faka almost idaitical in its connotation with 6ayya. We find, therefore, that some 
later writers formulate i^bda-paka as the perfect fitness of word and its sense ; but 
in conformity with the prevailing view about the essentiality of Rasa, they speak 
rather vaguely of Artha-paka or maturity of sense of various kinds brought about 
by the different taste of different sentiments? Rajasekhara’s naive compilation ol 
earlier views on the subject is interestng, and deserves reference as illustrating how 
undecided aesthetic ideas were and how inconstant the use of aesthetic terminologj'. 
The passage runs thus. “ The Acaryas ask : ‘ what is PSka ? Mangala says : ‘ it 
is maturity (Pariijama) ’. ‘ What, again, is maturity ’ ? ask the Acaryas. Mangala 
replies : ‘ it is the skill in the use of noun and verbs ’. Hence it is verbal excellence 
(Sauiabdya)'. ‘The FSka is fixedness in the application of words’ say the Acaryas. 
It is said (by Vamana' i.3. 15]',: “The insertion and deletirm of words occur so long 
as there is uncertainty in the mind ; when the fixity of words is established, the com- 
position is successful ’. So the followers of Vamanai say : ‘ The Paka is the av^ion 
of words to alternation by means of synonyms’. Therefore it is said (by Vamana, 
loc. cit. ‘ The specialists in the propriety of words have called that Sabda-paka in 
which the words abandon the capability of being exchanged (by synonyms)”’. In 
spite of the quaintness of this discourse, it is clear that the older views tended to 
formulate the theory of P&ka as a variant of that of Sayya ; but the theory takes such 
a wavering and uncertain' direction in later times that it came to be regarded as a 
superfluous formality. When otha- and more convincing theories were advanced, the 
Sayyg and F5ka almost disappear from Sanskrit poetic theories. 

Bharata’s concept of Lak^aioa also belongs to that stage of uncertainty of early 
speculation which was groping to find a proper solution to the problem of Vilosa 
or ViSigta Sahitya of Sabda and Artha as the basis of poetic repression. V. Raghavan 
has altea^iy given an exhaustive treatment of the history of this ccmcept, and since 
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the Laksaipa-paddhati perished very early, or lingered as a superfluous relic -in the 
history of Sanskrit Poetics and Dramaturgy, it is not necessary for us to make more 
than a passing reference. Abhinavagupta, explaining Bharata’s text, mentions as 
many as ten different views concerning Latesatia but it appears that Lah^aipa otherwise 
called Bhusaija, is generally taken, on the analogy of Samudrika Laksapa, to be an 
innate beautifying element belonging to the body of Poetry, or rather constituting 
the body itself. Although similar in functimi to Alairhk&ra in being a Kiavya-iSobMkara 
Dharma, it is not a separate entity, but Apithak-siddha ; that is to say, it imparts 
beauty to poetry by itself, and is not added, as an Alaimfcara is added, for extra beauty. 
It is obvious that the concept of Laki?aiija, even at its birth, had an overlapping of 
functions with Alarhkara, which in course of time swallowed it up. Even as a Nataka- 
dharma, connected with dramatic Saimdhyaiigas, it had little individuality, and the atti- 
tude of the Dasa-rupaka in not considering it separately, but including it in Alarhkara or 
Bhava, is significant. The main view, however, which takes Laksapa, like Alarpkara, 
as a beautifying characteristic, appears to have died out with Abhinavagupta’s some- 
what apologetic formulation. Nevertheless, the whole discussion furnishes interest- 
ing evidence of an early tentative attempt to explain the essential character of poetic 
expression. 

This brings us to the first systematic approach to the problem made by the 
so-called Alapikara School of Bhamaha, Udbhata and Rudrafa, from which starts 
the earliest known formulation of a definite theory of poetic expression. Although 
as a theory of expression the Alathkarika view was subsequently described for its 
insufficiency, the ctoncept of Alamkara persisted and its utility was acknowledged 
throughout the histoiy of Sanskrit Poetics. It is, therefore, important to consider 
and understand dearly the concept of Alaipkara, in its various aspects, as the Vi4e§a 
or speciality of the Sabda and Artha. 

What thai is Alamkara? — to this fundamental question neitlier Bhamaha, 
Udbhata nor Rudrata furnishes a precise answer ; but from their treatment it appears 
that the term Alamkara connotes an extraordinary turn given to ordinary expressimi, 
which makes ordinary speech or ordinary Sabdartha-lSahitya into poetic speech or 
poetic 'Sabdartha-Sahitya, and denotes the entire assemblage of rhetorical ornaments 
as means of poetic expression. In other words, it connote the underlying prindplc 
of expression and denotes its means of realisation, the term Alaipkara meaning embel- 
lishment itself, as well as the means of embellishment. In later Poetics the term 
Alairhkara is almost exclusively restricted to its denotation of poetic figures as means 
of embellishment, and in this sense it is also known to Bharata and Bhamaha ; but 
its connotation as the principle of embellishment appears in a somewhat fluid state 
in the early works of Bhamaha, Dapdin and Viamana. 

To the individual poetic figures (like simile dr metaphor), the prominence of 
which is palpable in his system, Bhahama applies tl^e term Alaipkara ; but he also 
employs the term Vakrokti as a collective designation of such individual poetic figures. 
The term Valor^i. however, is not used as synonymous with the term Alarpkara. 
As a collective designation, it doubtless denotes the poetic figures as such, but it 
also connotes a deviating strikingness of expression which underlies all individual 
poetic figures and forms their distinguishing characteristic. It is, thus, the funda- 
mental principle of figurative expressiem ; but since Bhamaha r^ards the figurative 
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expresMom to be the wily proper expressiwi of Poetry, the Vakrokti becoihes the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of poetic expression and the essential prindpJe of Poetry 
itself. Bhamaha does not define Vakroti, which term, like the term Alaipteara, was 
perhaps already traditionally established ; but in speaking of it in connextion ivith 
the figure Atiiayokti, he perhaps implies in it the lokatikranta-gocarmh vaval}, which 
he expressly mentions as a. characteristic of Ati^ayokti. As explained by Abhinava- 
gupta and developed by Kuntaka, the qualification perhaps implies a heightened form 
of expression, a certain imaginative quality which constitutes a poetic figure, as 
such distinguishes poetic speech from the! matter-of-fact speech of everyday life. All 
poetic expression involves some kind of expressional deviation which constitutes its 
charm. Bhamaha’s Vakrokti signifies this expressional deviation proper to poetry ; 
but since examining the whole field of poetic expression, Bhamaha finds the Alamkara 
or poetic figure omnipresent in it as a means of realising this deviation, his Vakrokti 
becomes the essential principle of an Alamkara and necessarily of Poetrj' itself. 

Although Daindin uses the term Vakrokti cHily once in a significant passage as 
a collective designation of individual Alamkaras or poetic figures, and thus far agrees 
with Bhahama, he does not yet apply it to the essential poetic quality underlying an 
individual poetic figure or individual AlamkSra. On the other hand, he applies the 
term Alamkara itself generically to the attribute, apparently of word and sense, which 
produces beauty in Poetry, the Kavya-^bhakara Dharma of igabda and Artha. Even 
though he does not define the term Kavya-iSobha or poetic beauty, he agrees iVith 
Bhamaha that the entire VSfimaya or poetic speech is comprehended by Vakrokti or 
figurative expression, with the only exception of the first ^r primary figure, the so- 
called Svabhavdrti or natural description. The reservation made with tegard to 
SvabhSvokti is not found in Bhamaha. It cannot be said that,'»iike Kuntaka, Bhamaha 
entirely rejects it ; he mentions it with the guarded remark iti kecit pracak^ate. In 
so far as natural description involves strikingness of expression, it would he admissible, 
but Bhamaha would not then consider it separately ; it would be included in the scope 
of his Vakrokti as figurative expression. 

Although EXandin would employ the term Alamkara as the essential poetic attri- 
bute of iSabda and Artha and the beautifying principle of poetic expression, he would 
not take the individual Alaimkiaras or poetic figures as tlie sole or essential means of 
the beautifying principle. He elaborates a theory of two modes (Marga) or kinds 
of poetic diction, which he calls respectively Vaidarbha and Gauda, and finds that 
the so-called excellences or Gupas (like sweetness or lucidity) form their essence. 
Daimdiu, therefore, employs the generic term Alalmkara, meanhig poetic embellishment, 
to designate both the ' excellences or Guijas, on the one hand, and the specific poetic 
figures, on the other, commonly known as Alamkaras and admitted as such by 
Bhamaha. The conc^ of GuJja is not new, having been menticmed by Bharata, 
but it is considered in a new context ; it is, however, neither properly defined, nor 
its relation to the old concept of Alamkfira exactly determined. Danjdin only tdls 
us that the Guipa is an Alaipkira bekmging to the Vaidlarbha Marga delusively, while 
the poetic figure is an AlaipkSra which is common to both the Margas. Thus, it 
appears that the Guipa, in his opinion, forms the essence or essential cMidition of 
what he considers to be tiie best poetic diction, but the so-called Alamkara or poetic 
figure, on which the Alaithkma School of EhSmah^ laid exclusive stress, is not the 
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special characteristic of any specific dicticai, for it may reside in all kinds of diction. 
Every Gunja, to Baipdin, is an Alariikara, but he nowhere states that every specific 
AiaipkSra is a Guna 

V&mlana further develops the rather indefinite ideas of Dapjin regarding Alatpknta 
and Guflja. He follows Damdin in taking the term Alamkara both ib its denotation 
and connotation, but he draws a more rigid line of distinction between Guiua and 
Alatnkfira. He states at the.putset that Poetry is acceptable on account of Alaipkiara, 
and he is careful to explain that the term Alaipbara should be taken here not in the 
specific sense of poetic figure, but in the general sense of poetic beauty. He, there- 
fore, lays down sententiously that Alalihklara is beauty (samdaryam alamkara). He 
also explains that the term Alamkara or embellishment is primarily synonymous with 
the act of embellishing, but in the secondary intrumental sense it is applied to that 
which embellishes or the means of embellishment. In all this he is evidently develop- 
ing Dandin’s teaching ; and like Dandfo. but more clearly, he does not make the 
presence of poetic figures, like simile and metaphor, an essential condition or requisite, 
as he does with respect to the presence of Gmjas. The Guipa isjdefined as an essential 
characteristic of Riti, which term Viamana employs for Dapdin’s Marga. The Riti 
being, in his opinion, the essence of poetry, the Gunas are those characteristics which 
create the beauty of poetry, kavya-sobhdydk kartdro dharmdl}, a function which is, 
assigned by] Daijdin to both the Gujjas and the so-called Alamkaras or poetic figures. 
The Alaitpkdras, in his opinion, are such means of embdlishment as serve to heighten 
the beauty thus created by the Guajas, tad-atisaya-hetavak- The Gupa, therefore, 
being the me qua non of poetic expression, is described as Nitya, implying that the 
Alamkara is Anitya ; the Guipa is the Dharma of Riti, which is the ‘ soul ’ (Atman) 
of poetry, while the Alamkara is apparently the Dharma of i§abda and Artha, which 
constitute its body.' In other words, the Alaimkara without the Guija cannot by itself 
produce the lx;auty of poetry, which the Gtuja can do without the Alaimkara. Although 
Vamana declares at' the outset that the term Poetry applies to such word and sense 
as are beautified by Gupa and Alasxikaaia ^{Ikdvya-sabdo'yarn guffdlatfikrtayok sabdd- 
rthayot vartate), yet the Gupa, which is rigidly differentiated from Alamkara, is taken 
as the essence of poetic expression in his system. 

Although, like Bhamaha and Dapdin, Vamana acknowledges the omnipresence 
and utility of Alamkara as a means of poetic expression, he yet elaborates, after 
Dapidfo, a toeory of Riti-Guina to explain the Vise?a of sabdartha-sahitya. He defines 
Riti as Visista-padaracana or a particular arrangement of words, and explains the 
Vi4e§a or particularity arrangement as consisting of the Guipa, realised in varying 
degrees in various kinds of Riti. Whether the idea of Riti, like that of Pravftti of 
Bharata, was evolved from geographical association and named Vaidarbhl, GaudI and 
PancSl accordingly, but was afterwards standardised with reference to the subject, 
it is clear that in VBmana’s system it is synonymous with thei literary mode displayed 
in various distinguishable types of poetic diction, realised by the unification of cer- 
tain well defined excellences, such as sweetness and lucidity, which are called Gupas. 
The Alaipkaras, on the other hand, like simile and metaphor, are, no doubt, means 
of poetic expression, but they are merely ^riking turns of word and sense which have 
at subsidiary value. 

From this brief review of the growth of the fundamental concepts of AlaJi&ara 
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and Guoa-Riti, it is clear that both the Alainlc5ra and RIti Schools start with Sabda 
and Artha, word and sense, and find their S|5hitya to Consist of tfie poetic Vi^esa of . 
Alariikara and Guija-Riti respectively as the essential Dharma of !§abda and Artha. 
While these early theories rightly call attention to a (^ain extraordinary quality 
in the relations of word and sense in poetic rapression, which distinguishes it from 
ordinary expression, their inadequacy from the aesth^c point of view is evident. 
Their acute analyas of outward form and technique, with which they mainly concern 
themselves, is admirable, but they forget that the explanation of mere verbal and idea- 
tional arrangement is not sufficient for explaining the fact of poetic expression. Mere 
enumeration of categories of rhetorical embellishment or of so-called literary excdlences 
do not adequately explain as to why they embellish or why they are excellent. As tire 
Dhvani theorists rightly criticise, these earlier views do not correlate outward poetic 
expression to the irmer content of poetry ; nor do they, as Kuntaka rightly points out, 
corrdate poetic expression to the individuality of the poet, to the Kavi-svabhava. 

It} is trud that the Alaml^ra Schod employs the term Alaipk&ra to cormote the 
fundamental characteristic or principle of the beauty of poetic expression, but in actual 
theory and practice it is applied to the objective beauty of poetic form realised by 
certain decorative devices, known as poetic figures. The poetic expression, in this 
view, is chiefly figurative or rhetorical expression. Even if Bhamaha speaks of 
Vakrokti as an essential principle of poetic expression, he does not definite it nor doCsS 
he elaborate the idea in all its implicaticHi ; while his successors Udbhata and Rudrata 
never mention the term nor discuss the principle. The attempts of these exponents 
of the Alanih&ra School are limited to a systematic classification of poetic expression 
into fixed rhetorical categories: and from this formal treatment their works have 
the general appearance of technical manuals comprising a collection of definitions, 
illustrations and empirical canons elaborated for the benefit of the aspiring poet. 
Poetry is regarded, more or less, as a nKchanical series of verbal devices, in which 
a desirable sense must prevail, and which must be diversified by means of certain 
tricks of phrasing, which consist of the so^lled poetic figures and to which the name 
of Alajmkara' is retricted. These theorists approach the fact of expression or embel- 
lishmient ad a positive or accdmplished fact, just in the same way as a scientist ap- 
proaches a physical fact, to be methodically collected in their greatest possible variety, 
analysed with acute scholastic acumen, and grouped in fixed classes and types. In 
other words, they devote their effort chiefly to l;he working of the rules and means, 
formulas and 'categories, of external productirm into an exact system ; and this practi- 
cal or pedagogic outlook must have received a great impetus from the highly develop- 
ed analytic enquiry into the forms of language made by the normative grammarians. 
Like the grammarian and the scientist, who label and classify ever new series of facts, 
the Sanskrit Alamhfirika, pretending to find universals, calculates the particular species 
of expression fromi the original four ornaments of Bharata to one hundred and twenty- 
five of Appayya DIkgita ; but considering the inexhaustibility of individual poetic 
expressions, they may be easily raiewed to an infinite number, while the universals 
of a formal, analysis are of doubtful theoretic value fca* explaining the principle of 
c^rete individual e^toression itself. 

The aesthetic insufficiency of rhetorical cat^ories was, however,^ very speedily 
perceived, but the thewies vriiich were) advanced against mwe rhetoric did not entirely 
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reject it. Oni the contrary, a reserve was made regarding its utility,, and its prindiries 
were carefully preserved. When VSmana declared the essence of poetic ocpressicHi tc 
be the RIti, by which he meant nothing but a specific arrangement of words, characte- 
rised by thd so-called “ qualities ” or Guiqas, hd did not advance the speculaticm much 
further ; hor did his predecessor Daijdin, to whom Poetry was nothing more than a 
series of words determined by a desired sense. Both agree that the words should have 
a Vyavacchinna, Visista or particular arrangement, but this Vigesa consists not only 
of a special disposition (Riti) but also of ornamentation (Alaipkara). Daodin gives 
indeed an extended interpretation of the term ‘ornament’, applying it to anything 
which lends ‘ beauty ’ (iSobha) to poetry, and including in its scope the figurative 
devices aS well as modes or grades of arrangement of word and sense. Vamana sub- 
stantially agrees with this view when he defines ‘ ornament ’ as beauty itself ; but with 
regard to the means of realising this beauty, he draws a sharp distinction between 
particularities of arrangement and the mere figures of poetic speech as essential and 
accidental means respectively. 

It must, however, be made clear that the term beauty, Sobha or Saundarya, 
which is taken as the test of poetic expression, is not clearly defined. There is no 
exposition of its character, even if its means are described ai^ detailed. But it appears 
to have no other far-fetched meaning than that of the logical external effect realised 
by a carefully worked out adjustment of word and sense, which avoids damaging 
flaws by adr^ting, primarily, the so-called literary qualities, and secondarily, the 
rhetorical figures for heightening the effect thus produced. Whatever attempt later 
theorists like Kuntaka might have made to place the ctmeept on a better aesthetic 
footing, or in whatever sense later writers might have employed it, there can be no 
doubt that the term Riti in DaijcJin and Vamana signified nothing more nor less than a 
specific arrangement of word and sense, a mere combination, in varying degrees, essen- . 
tially of clearly defined qualities like perspicuity or smoothness, and incidentally of 
equally clearly defined rhetorical figures like simile and metaphor. It has no reference 
to the organic e^qjressive activity of the poetic intuition, which Kuntaka calls Kavi- 
vySpara, nor is it made equivalait, in this sense, to the Western concept of ‘style’ 
as the expression of poetic individuality. The Riti, as understood by these early 
theorists, is capable of technical formulation ; and, as such, the so-called literary 
qualities of ‘simplicity’, ‘vivacity’ and so forth bpcome only generic or ^lecific 
categories for labeling particular aspects of the aesthetic activity ; they do not explain 
the true character of the activity itself. The so-called Riti and its constituent lite- 
rary qualities properly designate the different degrees in the development, free or 
less free, of the expressive activity, and are thus aspects of successful or less success- 
ful ^pression. When completely successful, we have the expression itself. The so- 
called Doi$as or flaws d^ignate embarrassed activity, ending in failure, and are thus 
aspects of unsuccessful eiqiression. From the aesthetic point of view, this success or 
failure of expressiem may also be termed beauty or ugliness. But the beautiful, as 
the perfect expression, does not possess degrees : if ugliness does, complete u^iness, 
as ’COTiplete negation, altogether ceases to be ugly ; for it loses its cMitradiction, and 
is no IcHiger an aesthetic fact. The consideration)! of expresaon itself, therefore, is 
important, rather than a schola^ic definition and, classification of its different degrees 
of success or failure, of freedenn or txnidage. 
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The distinction, again, which the RIti-theorists draw between Guoa and AlaipkSra 
lacks a proper aesthetic foundation. They found that both imparted beauty to Poe- 
try, that is, both are parts or means of perfect expression. Some, like Daijdin said 
that there was little difference between the two as means of producing beauty, the 
one being a generic and the other a specific term ; some said that they differed but 
slightly, the Guioa being the Dharma of the collocation of word and sense as a whole 
and Alatpkara of iSabda and Artha. The view was also proposed that the Guna was 
Sobha-hetu and Nitya, while the Alamkara was useful for extra beauty, Sobhati4aya- 
hetu and Anitya. All these theorists realised only this that both Guaia and Alaipkara im- 
parted beauty, but they did not understand the vital question as to what in poetry do 
they impart beauty. They failed to perceive that Guiija and Alamkara, in whatever sense 
they are used, are only relative terns, and that they imply a Gujiin and AlaipkSrya. 
Vamana,' no doubt, stumbled upon something more than Gunja and Alamkara, upon 
what he calls Riti ; but, Anandavardhana rightly points out, the Riti-theorists thereby 
only dimly perceived the real nature of the essence of Poetry, which cannot be the 
mere objective beauty realised by Rlti-Gima and Alamkara. The distinction, again, 
between literary qualities and rhetorical ornaments as essential and nonj^sential may 
be of some use in logical or normative analysis but not in aesthetic realisation, ; for, 
given a particular expression, the qualities are as much integral parts of it as figures of 
speech. The expression should be taken not as a mechaniCj but as an organic, whole in 
relation to the poetic intuition. As each individual expression automatically selects 
its own appropriate qualiti^ and ornaments, it cannot be ddinitely laid down that 
a particular expression should possess this and should not possess that. If expression 
is expression, it is successful ; there cannot be any question of intermediate degrees 
of success in aesthetic estimate. Kuntaka, therefore, rightly criticises that there can 
be no classification of Rati into good, bad or indifferent types. Nor can qualities 
or ornaments be categorically attached, sincet such expression is not a fixed and generic, 
but a variable and individual, fact. Kimtaka, therefore, rightly says that the con- 
cepts of Riti, Gunja and Alaimkara can only be justified if they are related to the 
Kavi-karman or Kavi-svabhava, to the amagination or individuality of particular 
poets. 

The poetic expression is capable of infinite diversity in accordance with the 
infinite diversity poetic individuality. Daijdin wiisely declares that speech is 
divCTsified in its multifarious mode of expressicm, and admits the impossibility of 
labelling and classifying all modes of poetic expression with fixed and unalterable 
characteristics ; but maintaining that the sub-varieties are incalculable, he distinguishes 
two broad or extreme types, namely, Vaidarbhi and Gaudi, while his successor Vamana 
proposes three types, adding FBncali as intermediate, and recommending the Vaidar- 
bM as containing all the literary qualities ; while subsequent^riters add Lla,ti, Avan- 
tika, Magadihff and so forth. But the attmpt to exhaust and stereotype the entire 
poetical output within the clear-cut bounds of ready-made modes and fixed qualities 
on the basis of more or formal analysis, like the similar attempt of the Alamklra 
School to classify and label the entire poetic expression into fixed rhetorical cate- 
gories,! is sure to prove unconvincing as the theoretic basis of poetic expression. 
Neither Daodin’s nor Vimana’s differentiation of individual RItis and Guijas, there- 
fore, is found, as the critician of Mammajta and others shows, exhaustive and consis- 
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tent These varieties of RTti, with their constituent Guiijas, are really instances of 
complete and incomplete expression, erected into definite universal types, probably 
(as the names imply) on the basis of empirical observation of localised usages. But 
as Kuntakai shows, the Riti cannot be a De^a>dharma as localised usage, nor a, Vastu- 
dharma as an inherent attribute of word and sense, but a Dharma of Kavi-svabhlava, 
the character of the poet, depending uponi the nature of his poetic intuition, upon his 
Sakti (poetic power), Vyutpatti (culture) and Abhyasa (practice). In this sense 
the RIti becomes synonymous with the manner of individual poets, and not with 
prescribed or universalised modes or grades ; and all aspects of expression can be com- 
prehended in it. But since the manner of expression varies with various poets, it 
is of infinite kind. It can be classified under broad types, but the definition and 
classification are susceptible to infinite, but unprofitable, multiplication. 


From what we have said, it is clear that by drawing attention for the first time 
to the aspects of poetic activity indicated by the ' qualities ’ or Gupas, the Riti-theo- 
rists may be icgarded as having gone a step further than the mere Aianikarikas, but 
the speculation in its lialting formalism touches only the fringe of the aesthetic problem. 
By their very attempt at sysUmatisation the Ala,n;karikas recognised the existence 
of certain facts of poetic expression, namely, its so-called embellishment or extra- 
ordinariness, as aesthetic facts ; the RTti-theorists went further and believed that these 
facts are reducible to a definite principle ; but both of them failed to realise that this 
principle is not an external category but a category of the spirit. It should have been 
clearly understood that every single expressive fact stands by itself as the result of 
a particular poetic intuition under a particular stimulus. Such facts may be grouped 
generically by the inductive process, but the continuous variation of individual poetic 
expression results in an irreducible variety of expressive facts. Each poet has his 
own n;;Lode of expression characteristic of his particular intuition in a particular case ; ^ 
and with such differentiation, the classification of ‘ modes like the classification of 
‘ornaments’, would be endless without reaching any definite theoretic principle of 
expression. 

The, Dhvani-theorists, who come into promiiJfence in the next stage, consequently 
declared that the true character of Poetry was imperfectly understood by those who 
took cognisance only of word and sense {Dhvanydloka, i. 7) ; but, curiously enough, 
their own theory finds its origin, in the conventional manner, in the analysis of lan- 
guage and its meaning. The influence of the grammatico-logical concept of the 
Sahitya of §abda and Artha was still acknowledged, and the new theory of Dhvani 
was started on the analogy of the older theory of Spholta. Anandavardhana speaks 
of his own system as being found^jd on the authority of the grammarians, to whom he 
pays ah elegant tribute as the first and foremost theorists, prathame vidvdmsaji. From 
grammarians and logicans, the Dhvani-theorists acknowledged the functions of Denota- 
tion (Abhidhia) and Indication (I-ak§a:iia) of words, the former giving us tfic literal 
sense, and) the latter, on the incompatibility of the literal sense, a further secondary 
but allied sense. But this was not all. They went further than the grammarians 
and logicians by contending that this did not exhaust the entire significance of Poe- 
try. They pushed the analysis to the positing of another function of word and sense, 
10 
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anothei- characteristic of poetic expression, namely, Suggestion (Vyanjana), which 
gives a deeper sense, never directly expressed, but depending upon the poet’s parti- 
cular purpose in employing the word in its obviously denoted or indicated sense. 
This purpose or Prayojana,, being always unexpressed, can be arrived at only by the 
process of suggestSon, but it constitutes the esse■ntia^ charm or peculiarity of poetic 
expression. Here, for the first time, the poet’s purpose is brought into the considera 
lion of the product of the poet’s mind, and an unexpressed sense (Dhvani) is acknow 
ledged beyond what it directly expressed ; but, we shall see presently, the analysis 
is still empirical, and concerns itself with the form rather than with the essence. 

The Dhvani School, in its analysis of the essentials of Poetry, found that the 
contait of a good poem may be generally distinguished into two parts. The one is 
that which iSabda and its denoted ot indicated Artha give us, that which is expressed 
in so many words, whether directly explicit or metaphorically implicit ; the other is 
not expressed but suggested, springing from what is thus expressed or indicated. The 
unexpressed or suggested part is not something vague, but it is distinctly linked up 
with the expressed. It is manifested by a peculiar power of suggestion, called Vyan- 
jana, inherent in word arid sense, and is set forth as a fact of aesthetic experience, 
and distinguished from the concept of mere Vacya or denoted sense of poetry. To 
the grammarians and learned writers, it perhaps seemed paradoxical to state that 
the very essence of poetry was that which was not even expressed. On the other hand, 
some form of symbolical speech, in which wisdom demands that one should express 
oneself more in hints and suggestions than in actual words, was always in vogue ; 
and the poets had been more or less partial to the method of speaking in metaphor 
or wrapping up their ideas in transparent symbol or allegory. But suggestive poetry, 
according to the new theorists, is something more than the merely metaphorical or 
figurative, on which the Alaipkara and the RJti Schools placed so much emphasis. 
The metaphorical or allegoric, however veiled, is still in a sense expressed and must 
•■be tak^ as sudi ; but the suggested in Poetry is always unexpressed, and is, tore- 
fore, a source of proper charm or strikingness by its very capacity of concealment, 
which, however, is not concealment in to sense in which an enigma is. The IMivani 
School thus postulates that the unexpressed or inexpressible is the very ‘ soul ’ or essence 
of all good Poetry ; it is called int^nt^^ing bfy« a particular function of suggesticxi inhe- 
rent in word and sense ; while such, means of expressicm as to Guoas and Alatnkaras 
of earlier schools are mere means or attributes, which receive toir justification of 
employment as such from this inner content of poetry. 

The inner contenli of Poetry is undoubtedly a fact of aesthetic experience, being 
to poetic intuition itself, but to distinguish or bifurcate the ccmtent and ^pression 
as two separate, though intimately connected, entities, is formal analysis, and not 
aesthetic experierice. The new theorists, no doubt, clearly pa-ceived that the coiisidera- 
tion of to ornamental fitting out of words or of to literary qualities of structure, are 
not CTOugh to solve the problem of poetic ejq)res8ion. 'They clearly demOTStrated that 
to so-called ornaments or qualities have no absolute value but depend upon to 
character of the particular utterance. In recognising all this, they sailed very closely 
al(»ig to coast, but toy hardly succeeded in making an effective landing. The theory 
rendered great service by rightly emphasising that the literal sense alone is not suffi- 
ci^, but that it should lead to the) deeper poetic purpose embodied in the suggested 
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sense of Poetry. But the analysis still ooncemed itself with the intellective rather 
than the intuitive aspect of poetic expression, with the understanding of its ideas only 
as empirical facts. The unexpressed in this case has no reference to the individual 
poetic intuition, but is universalised as a mode of thought ; and being bound up by 
definite links with fixed and mechanical symbols of the expressed, it becomes as 
much a fixed and mechanical symbol as any rhetorical or qualitative category. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that the attempt resolved itself into the same empirical and 
normative methodi of elaborately distinguishing and classifying thousands of varieties 
of the unexpressed ; and even when the undepressed was generically grouped into an 
unexpressed matter, an unexpressed ornament or an unexpressed sentiment, correspond- 
ing to the old mechanical grouping of descriptive, ornamental or sentimental composi- 
tion, the speculation only labelled and pigeon-holed certain generic or specific aspects 
of the poetic function without exhausting or explaining the function. 

It is not enough to say that the unexpressed is the essence of Poetry or analyse 
into groups the varieties of unexpressed meaning ; for Poetry in reality is expression, 
which contains in itself what is obviously expressed, as well as what is implicitly 
suggested. In aesthetic experience, as opposed to the merely logical analysis, it is 
impossible to separate the unexpressed' and the expressed, for both of them tog^her 
make up the being of poetic expression. The poet’s “ purpose ”, which embodies the 
unexpressed, is undoubtedly important, but it is not m^ant by these theorists to be 
co-extensive with this poetic intuitivity, which is rich in unified images rather than 
in disintegrated thought of meaning, in its power of intuitive expression rather than 
in presenting this or that concept or idea. The expression is the actuality of the 
intuition, the so-called expressed and unexpressed forming its indissoluble constituents, 
undistinguishable in the organic whole. It is true that Sanskrit theory recognises that 
in order to be poetical, language should be generically semantic, but it forgets that 
the language of poetry must be taken as the language of poetic intuition, and not of 
logical intelligence, as an aesthetic and not an intellective fact. The scholastic biparti- 
tion between the unexpressed and the expressed, therefore, is useful in grammatico- 
logical analysis, but it hardly helps us in understanding the significance of poetry. 
The whole constitutes poetry, and not a part ; it avails us little in externally analysing 
what in its internal unity cannot be analysed ; there is no exteriority and interiority 
in poetic expression, which is one and indivisible. The attitude finds a parallel in one 
of the disastrous errors of modern philosophy, namely, the Cartesian mistake of regard- 
ing body and mind as separate substances, from which all the insufficiencies and per- 
plexities of the “ mind-body problem ” flow and ren<|er clear thinking of the subject 
difficult. The poet’s “purpose” in poetry, again, is unnecessarily and narrowly 
segregated from the word and its meaning, when the poetic purpose in its true sense 
is the wordi and the meaning themselves in their unity. This is the real meaning of 
the SShitya of 6abda and Artha in poetic expression. It should be admitted that by 
the unexpressed is pre-eminently intended the poetical, and not the logical or ethical 
meaning, but the poetic intuition knows of no dualism between word and its meaning, 
between itself and its expression ; for the intent here is form and form is content 
In attempting to combat the science of word and sense, the new theory appears to 
have preserved the same tradition in a fresh garb, inasmuch as it starts with the 
same pre-occupatiw with woni an4 sense, with the same pre-supposition that a wonj 
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or its sense is a natural, mechanical fact or symbol, which can, in the nranner of a 
scientific fact, be ground in classes, types or categories. 

The Dhvani-theorists, however, did an important service by directing attention 
to an aspect or Poetry which bad so far been imperfectly understood or entirely ignored 
in Sanskrit poetic th^ry. Hitherto speculation had been busy with the consideration 
of poetical omamqnt or structure ; and it was thought enough if by these means cer- 
tain definite ideas were e.\pressed in a definite manner. But it was realised that 
Poetry was not the mere clothing of agreeable ideas in agreeable language ; the emo- 
tions, and not merely ideas, play an important part in it, and can well be the material 
of Poetry as it forms the material of life. The question arose — how could the emo- 
tions be expressed ? It is maintained by the Dhavni-theorists that emotions are in 
themselvds inexpressible ; we can give a name to them and call them love, horror or 
pathos, blit the naming of an emotion is not equivalent to expressing it ; at best, 
therefore, we can suggest them. Since it was thought that the emotions are the most 
vital materials of Poetry, the new school took them up as an aspect of the unexpressed, 
which, under the name of Dhvani, they considered to be tire essence of poetry. They 
elaborated the thesis that what the poet can directly express or describe with reference 
to the emotions are the causes which give rise to them and their effects (as, for in- 
stance, the environment, the hero and the heroine as the receptacle, their gestures and 
attendant circumstances) ; with the help of these expressed elements, which must be 
generalised and conceived, not as they appear in the natural world but as they may 
be imagined in the v/orld of poetry, the poet can awaken in us, through the power 
of suggestion inherent in words and their meanings, a particular condition of mind, 
in which a relishable etyoyment of the emotions is made possible. It is true that 
the poet cannot rouse the same particular emotion as, for instance, his hero or heorine, 
the mythical Rama or Sita whom he describes, felt ; but since all human minds possess 
germs of the same emotion (here love) in themselves, and since tire expressed ele- 
ments, as well as the emotion itself, are generalised, he can suggest and thereby call 
up the generalised form of a similar emotion. This condition of the reader’s mind 
in the enjoyment of the poetic emotion is called the relish of Rasa, which can be 
awakened only by the suggestive power of word and sense. 

It will be noticed that these theorists hold that the emotion itself exists in the 
mind of the reader in the form of latent impression (Vasana), being derived from 
actual experience of life or from inherited instincts. On reading a poem which des- 
cribes a similar emotion, this latent emotion is suggested by the depicted factors, 
which, being generalised or impersonalised, cease to be called ordinary causes but 
become extraordinary causes in Poetry.' The ordinary causes, therefore; being gene- 
ralised or impersonalised by the sugg^tive power of word and sense, do not refer to 
particularities ; Rama or SIta is no longer Rama or Sit5 as an individual lover or 
his beloved, but is presented as the lover or his beloved in general. In the same way, 
the emotion suggested, which is the source of the relish, is also generalised, the love 
of Rama or Sita being presented as love in general ; and in this generalised form it 
is possible for the reader to relish the emotion, even though it is not his own, inas- 
much as the impression is already latent in his mind. The emotion (Blfiva) is 
generalised and relished as A sentiment (Rasa) jilso in the sense that it refers not to 
any particular reader but to readers in general. The particular individual, while le- 
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lishing it as a reader, does not think that it is his own personal emotion, and yet it 
is relished as such ; nor does' he think that it can be relished by him alone but by all 
persons of similar sensibility. It is also not the personal emotion of the poet, for 
it is divested of all personal interest and presented in an impersonalised form. The 
natural emotion, whether of the poet or of the hero, becomes a poetic sentiment, and 
the natural causes become poetic causes. The relish partakes, no doubt, of the nature 
of cognition, it is nevertheless different from the ordinary forms of the process, inas- 
much as it involves an imaginative or poetic process of idealisation, which has the 
power of stirring the latent emotional impressions of the reader’s mind into a rclishable 
condition of enjoyment. The resulting relish, therefore, cannot be indentified with 
the constituent factors ; for at tlie time of relisli the factors are not experienced sepa- 
rately, but the whole appears as Rasa, which is thus simple and indivisible, and from 
which every trace of the contituent elements is obliterated. 

Thus, by) generalisation (Sadharaijikarana) is meant the process of indealisation 
by which the reader passes from his troublous personal emotion to the serenity of 
contemplation of a poetic sentiment. The poet must also possess this capacity, of 
idealisation ; othenvise he will never be able to present his personal emotion as an 
impersonalised poetic sentiment capable of being enjoyed by others. This descrip- 
tion of the poetic sentiment ix;rhaps corresponds to Wordsiworth’s definition of it as 
emotion recollected in tranquillity. The resulting relish, therefore, is neither pain 
nor pleasure in the natural sense, which is found in the ordinary emotions of life 
associated with personal interests ; it is dissociated from all such interests and consists 
of pure joy, which is free from tlie contact of everything else perceived but itself. 
An ordinary emotion (Bklva) may be pleasurable or painful ; but a poetic sentimait, 
transcending the limitations of the jx^rsonal attitude, is lifted above such empirical 
pleasure and pain into pure joy, the essence of which is the relish itself. The poetic 
attitude is thus given as different from the naturalistic, and is explained as very akin ' 
to, but not indentical with, the philosophic. It is like the state of tlie soul serenely 
contemplating the Absolute (Brahmasvada), with the difference that the state of 
detachment is not as complete or permanent. It is thus recognised that the ^poetic 
attitude is entirely spiritual, but the idealised artistic creation affords only a temporary 
release from ills of life by enabling one to transcend, for the moment, his personal 
relations or practical interests, and restores equanimity of mind (Visranti) by lead- 
ing him away, for the time being, from die natural world and offering him another 
in its place. For the poet it is also a release or escape in the saise diat he passes 
in his poetic creation from the tyranny of personal emotion to the delight of im- 
persOTial realisaUon. It is an attitude of pure bliss, detached spiritual contemplation 
(Citsvahhava Saipvid); it is very similar to, but not the same as, the state of true 
enlightenment, which comes only to the knower who, no longer on the empirical plane, 
transcends completely and permanendy the sphere of pleasure and pain. As such, 
this state of aesthetic delectation is not capable of proof, because, its cognition is in- 
separable from its existence ; or, in other words, it is idenUcal with the experience of 
itself. Thei only proof of its existence is its relish itself by the man of 'aesthetic sensi- 
bility, the Rasika or Sahrdaya, the ideal connoisseur of Poetry, to whom alone it is 
vouchsafed, the reader must reproduce in himself what the poet has produced. 

is clear that the theory demands the existence of the aesthetic intuition, or 
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capacity of enjoyment of what it calls poetic bliss ; and the presupposition of latent 
impressions is only an aspect of this demand. Those who do not possess this intui- 
tion can never relish this spiritual state. There is plenty of people in this world 
who do not appreciate Poetry ; and the theorists are merciless in their satire on dull 
grammarians and mere dialecticians, who are incapable of attaining the aesthetic atti- 
tude. It is the Rasika or Sahrdaya alone, who by his own intuition, can identify 
himself with the intuition of poetic creation (tanmayibhavana-yogyatia), and thereby 
or ‘ taste ’ rendei^s the word Rasa literally, it does not imply, apart from the reader s 
reproduction of lire poet’s production, any conscious ethical valuation, * good or bad 
taste*. It implies an experience similar to what we understand when we speak of 
relishing or tasting food ; but this realistic description must not at the same time 
drag it down to the level of natural pleasure, because by its aloofness and serenity 
it is lifted into a f>ersonal-impersonal blissful slate of mind. The word * Stimmung * 
used by Jacobi, may give us the nearest approach, but the Rasa is not a mere highly 
pitched' natural feeling or mood, but indicates pure intuition which is distinct from 
an empirical feeling. 

It is clear that however blissful the aesthetic enjoyment, as conceived by these 
theorists, may be, it must be distinguished from the enjoyment of natural feelings ; 
and the theory does not fall into the mistake of aesthetic hedonism, v;hich sees no 
difference between the pleasure of poetry and tliat of easy digestion. No doubt, the 
conventional classification of generic and si)ecific feelings is accepted, but they are 
given as constituting the material or stimulus of poetry. They may form the sub- 
stratum (Sthayi-bhava) or concominant ('Vyabhicari-bhava) of the poetic sentiment 
(Rasa), but they are not identical wuth it. Just as in the unity of spirit one cannot 
talk of cause and effect, so in the unity of Rasa, the separate natural feelings, say, 
of love, grief or horror, which may fonn its constituents, are never experienced, but 
the whole appears as a single and indivisible aesthetic sentiment of bliss, from which 
every trace of the constitutent empirical pleasure or pain is obliterated. In other 
words, love, grief or honor is no longer experienced as love, grief or horror in their 
disturbing poignancy, but as pure aesthetic sentiment of blissful relish evoked by the 
idealised) poetic creation. This fact is borne out by the common experience that after 
experiencing grief in a play on the stage, the spectator says ‘ I have enjoyed it. ’ He 
may shed tears, but Visvanatha explains clearly that tears constitute no proof that 
pain is felt ; for the tears that are shed by the spectator are not those of pain but 
those of sentinnent, which causes a melting of the mind as a result of the nature of 
the particular aesthetic enjoyment. Hence, in a devotee, as Jagannatha observes, 
tears arisef on the contemplation of the deity, when the religious feeling is raised to 
a serene state of similar enjoyment. The intuitive bliss arising from idealised poetic 
creations should, therefore, be distinguished from the experience of natural feelings 
and from all natural experiences of life, as something A-laukika, as something im^ 
personal, disinterested or supernormal. 

It follows that the question of the so-called qualities and ornaments, Guioas and 
Alaipl^ras, which loomed so large in previous theories, must be revised from this 
standpoint. The previous speculation recognised that 'both Guna and Alaipkam im^ 
parted beauty to Poetry, but since? they went no deeper than Sabda and Artha, ex-* 
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pressed word and sense, they could not answer the vital question as to what in Poe- 
try they imparted beauty. The inability arose from their not realising that Guija 
and Alajpkira are relative terms, and that they must be related to a Guijin and 
Alanik&rya. The analogy is maintained that Poetry, like a man, has two separable 
constituents, body and soul. The Vacya-vacaka, the form of poetry, the expressed 
word and sense, however important, constitutes its body or iSarira. Of some soul, 
Atman, in Poetry, Vamana had a dim idea, for he stumbled upon something more 
than Guija and Alamkara, upon what he calls RTti. But the Dhvani-theorists point 
out that the Riti is still regarded as Vacya-vacaya-carutva-hetu or means of external 
embellishment of word and sense ; and the essence of Riti being, according to Vamana. 
a certain normativdy standardised collocation of the Gupas, it becomes a redundant 
concept. Some idea of Rasa was still there from the time of Bharata, but Bhamaha 
and Dandin would regard it an aspect of Alaipkara, Vamana as that of Guija, the 
form of Poetry being alone considered important. But the Dhvani-theorists found 
that behind the Vacya-vacaka, the Sarira of Poetrj', the most important thing is the 
Saiirin ; behind what is directly or figuratively expressed by word and sense, the 
most essential- thing in Poetrj' is what is unexpressed but distinctly suggested. This, 
in their opinion, is not Aiiga or 'Sarlra, body, but the Angin, Saririn, Atman or soul 
of Poetry. What is suggested as Angin may take tlie form of a matter fVastu), or 
that of a poetic figure (Alamkara), but in most cases it is a sentiment (Rasa), which 
becomes the most important suggested Ai'igin. 

This being clearly formulated that Poetry must liave an Angin, a Guijin and 
Alamkfirya, in order to have Gutja and Alamkara, the problem of differentiation of 
Gupa and Alamkara came, as a matter of course, to be solved. So long as the 6arTra 
or outward form of Poetry alone is accepted, and everything recognised as its beauti- 
fying element, there can be no tangible difference between Guna and Alamkara as 
fruitful concepts. If, on the other hand, the poetic sentiment involved in the com- 
positicMii is accepted as tlic .\tman or essence, distinct from the Saiirin, tliere can be 
this differentiation that the Gupas, like tlic* qualities of a man’s soul, pertain to the 
Angin named Rasa, and the Alamkaras, like ornaments on a man’s body, to the 
Anga called Vacya-vacaka. Both the Gupa and Alanikara are. thus, interpreted in 
a new sense, and justified by being brought in effective relation with the underlying 
sentiment in a composition. The mere verbal or structural form of a work cannot, 
except by way of analogy, be said to possess the qualities, say, of sweetness or energy, 
unless we mean by it that the underlying sentiment is sweet and vigorous. The Guijas, 
as inake up the verbal form, are aspects or attributes ; the real cause is Rasa, even 
as the soul of a man, and not his body, is the true cause of virtues like heroism. 
Pressing the analogy further, it is Ireld that the Alamkaras or poetic figures adorn 
words and meanings wliich constitute the body of poetry, although through word and 
sense they may embellish tlie underlying soul of sentiment indirectly, but not invari- 
ably. Where there is no Rasa, tlrey result in mere charmingness of expression. It is 
clear that these considerations simplify the classification and useless multiplication 
of Gunas and Alamkatas ; and the Ritis, being a combination of specific Gupas, is 
no iMiger necessary as a separate concept. Although secondarily the Gupas concern 
Sabda-and Artha (just as Alamkaras primanly cona-rn them), the Guijas, and not 
AlaQtkSras, am taken priiharily as the Dharmas or attributes of Rasa. Words and 
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ideas, for instance, which have the power of suggesting the quality of sweetness 
(Miadhurya)! of particular Rasas, are not by themselves sweet, but in relation to the 
Rasa we call them sweet. The mental activity involved in the enjoyment of Rasa 
is the sole criterion of ■ a particular Guija ; and in this sense only three Guijas are 
justified. The Madhurya or sweetness is supposed to consist of a melting (Druti) 
of the mind, appropriate to the erotic and pathetic sentiments : the Ojas or energy 
is a form of brilliant expansion (Vistara) of the mind, suitable to the sentiments of 
heroism, horror and fury ; while the Prasada or perspicuity, proper to all sentiments, 
is an aspect of pervasion of the mind (Vyapti), necessary for quick apprehension. 
The Guajas, as attributes of Rasas, are thus Citta-vrttis ; and the three conditions of 
the mind, namely, melting, expanding and pervading, which accompany the relevant 
poetic sentiment, are made the basis of only three pertinent Guijas. 

The Dhvani-theorists undoubtedly mark an advance in explaining that the so- 

called Gujjas or qualities of composition are not mere trick of sound and sense but 

should be considered in vital relation to the underlying poetic sentiment. Tire consi- 
deration of structure as such, tlierefore, is not necessary, and the distinction between 
qualities of sound and sense is, from this standpoint, meaningless. The spiritual 
activity involved in aesthetic enjoyment can alone justify them. In all tliis the Dhvani- 
theorists show themselves conversant with the true nature of poetic expression. But 
since po^ic expression knows of no dualism between word and sense, just as there is 
no real dualism between body and soul, it is n%eaninglcss, from tlie aesthetic point 
of view, to draw an absolute distinction between the so-called quality and ornament. 
The poetic intuition automatically chooses its expression, which is only the extemali- 
sation of the spiritual activity, and which is, therefore, not a mechanically fixed fact 

but a part and parol of that activity. The differentiation of the various means of 

exteralisation as qualities or ornaments may have an useful or practical value, and 
a doctrine of technique may be evolved ; but since poetic expression is a variable and 
individual fact with individual poets, no fixed laws of means and ends can be laid down 
for tmiversal application. If we say that ti poet has a new technique, we really mean 
to imply tliat the new technique is the poem itself. A vital poetic intuition cannot 
have a prescribed technique of expression, for the simple reason that it is an intuition, 
of which the expression is the actuality ; it is not a volitional effort about which alone 
we speak of means and ends, nor is it an intellectual concept which can be logically 
or universally formulated. As the poetic intuition differs in each poet, according to 
his psychic organism and the nature of the stimuli acting upon it, there is bound to 
be, aidless kinds of expression, which are individual and concrete, which have their 
own standards, spheres and means in each case, and which cannot repeat themselves. 
It doesi not, for instance, help us to imderstand Kalidasa’s poetry by merely under- 
standing that it fulfils the prescribed requirements of ‘qualities’ of ‘ornaments', or 
even 'of arrangements of words with a view to suggest this or that sense; for his 
ppetry is not what it is by its mere conformity to these formal requirements. The 
technique of the poet is his poetic conception itself ; it may express itself in an ornate 
or simple manner, sweetly or harshly, expressively or suggestively, as is suitable to 
itself. It may be a failure 'or a success ; but there can be, theoretically speaking, no 
questiim of standardised means, of good, bad or indifferent technique ; what is appro- 
priate to itsdf is its own technique. Even the ordinary man never believes in the 
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manufacturing of ready-made poetry. No technique can be universalised, and the 
enumeration of technical means can never be exhausted by formal treatment. It may 
serve the practical purpose of supplying information about means, materials or groups 
of stimuli, or even the logical purpose of exposition, but it possesses no theoretic 
value for the understanding of the nature of poetic creation. 

The Dhvani-theorists were not unware of all this, although following older rheto- 
rical convention, they did not bring out all its aesthetic implications. Anandavar- 
dhana himself declares that the ways of poetic expression are infinite (manta hi vdg- 
vikalpdh), but) he does not fully realise that since there is no end of poetic individua- 
tions, it is futile to distinguish or elaborate rhetorical and qualitative categories. He 
is, however, right when he says that only the broad rule can be laid down that, 
whether they are qualities or ornaments, they must follow the import of the poetic 
intuition, which in his theory is the aesthetic sentiment or Rasa intended by the poet ; 
and if it is necessary to accept the older conventional categories of rhetorical figures 
and literary qualities, the only rule that should govern their employment is their 
appropriateness to the particular Rasa. Anandavardhana, therefore, lays down very 
clearly that there is no other circumstance which leads to the violation of the Rasa 
than inappropriateness, and that the supreme secret of Rasa consists in observing 
the rules of appropriateness. For each poetic intuition there exists its appropriate 
expression ; and the theory of Propriety or Aucitya alone should explain and justify 
it 

This, in general outline, is the theory of Dhvani and Rasa finally reached by 
Sanskrit Poetics. The chief value of its contribution lies in its recognition, already 
foreshadowed by Bhatta Nayaka, of the poetic sentiment as a fact of internal aesthe- 
tic experience and of its process of idealisation from a natural feeling (Bhava) to a 
ixietic emotion (Rasa). In this the theorists undoubtedly approach the very core 
of the aesthetic problem, and solve the quesUon of Sabdartha-sahitya in a novel way. 
But unfortunately the starting limitations still remain, and prevent a proper deva- 
lopment of mere rhetoric into aesthetic. ^ Because of these limitations it cannot be 
maintained that they have said the last word on the subject, or said it clearly and 
consistently ; but they have certainly dealt with some of its fundamental aspects very 
iabty. A right exposition is given indeed of the aesthetic enjoyment resulting from 
the idealised creation of Poetry, and incidentally of the general nature of poetic 
idealisation, but the question is still approached from the standpoint of the reader 
or critic, the Samajika or Sahrdaya, and the problem of poetic intuition from the 
point of view of the poet’s mind is not considered in its entirety. The process is 
reversed ; tihe theory speaks of reader’s reproduction, and not of poet’s production. 
It ^jeaks of the ^majika’s relation to the poetic creation, and goes on to determine 
its character as an aesthetic fact solely from the point of view of its aesthetic enjoy- 
ment by the Sfimajika ; but it does not speak of the relation of the poet’s nund to 
his aeatioo by starting from the consideration of the creative imagination and its 
automatic extemalisatirm as an aesthetic fact. 

With this reversal of the process the final goal is hardly reached ; for, in spite 
of its originality, the new theory, could not daringly break loose from its original 
barriers. The starting pre-ocoq)ation, for instance, with word and sense still remains ; 
~and in its attempt to adhere to grammatico-logii^ analysis, the theory loses 
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itself in the verbal labyrinth of the expressed and the unexpressed. Everyone recog- 
nises that expressicMi alone makes the poet, but every one does not realise that the 
expression is in each case imique, individual, and synthetic. Tire concrete unity of 
synthetic poetic expression cannot be split up into an abstract dualism of exteriority 
and interiority. The distinction between the unexpressed and the expressed, like 
that between the simple and the ornate, is a logical or grammatical, and not an aesthetic 
distinction. If a poet chooses to be ornate or simple, expressive or suggestive, in 
a particular case, he does so because it is the only or proper poetic expression in the 
particular case ; there is no question of the one or the other being in itself the 
good or the bad mode ; it is good if he is successful, if not it is bad. For mere 
rhetoric, the distinction and classification of expressive and suggestive, simple and 
ornate poetic facts may be helpful, but for aesthetic appreciation they have no signi- 
ficance. The same poetic intuition can express itself in one and one way only, precise- 
ly because it is a concrete intuition and not an abstract concept. It is possible, but 
it is futile, to analyse, distinguish and formulate a universal or invariable series of 
verbalsmileS and modes to govern infinite cases of particular and variable poetic ex- 
pression ; for each creative fact is an individual occurrence which must be judged by 
itself. ' 

The process of idealisation is also not fully and properly explained , it becomes 
a kind of abstract enjoyment of. abstract symbols by ignoring the concreteness of 
poetic intuition and creation. The ideatisation is not mere generalisation ; even when 
he has an intuitive image of it, the poet never leaves the concrete. His Rama or 
Sita, however idealised, is not a mere abstraction, and the poetic sentiment, however 
serene, is never divested of its warmth, odour and vivid reality. Again, the theory 
maintains that feelings alone can be raised to the state of aesthetic relish by the 
idealising capacity of Poetry ; but there is no adequate reason why the poetic intui- 
tion of a descriptive matter, or even of a mere ornamental idea, cannot become an 
aesthetic fact or Rasa. Just as the experience of feeling as feeling is not aesthetic 
intuition, so is also not the perception of matter or idea as such ; they are only cases 
of the practical or logical forms of mentaf activity. But as soon as mere matter or 
idea, like mere feeling, becomes a part of the poetic intuition, it becomes a form of 
its spiritual activity, an aesthetic fact, capable of being equally well relished. It is 
not enough to say that a matter or ornament may be suggested ; it is necessary to 
recognise that matter or idea can in poetic creation stand on .the same footing as the 
feeling, on which alone stress need not laid. In emphasising sentimental poetry and 
distinguishing it from the descriptive or the ornamental, the Sanskrit theory falls 
back upon the old error of confusing the form with the essence. Nevertheless, in 
spite of its imperfections, the theory of Rasa is a highly important contribution to 
poetic speculation. It indicates that the Sanskrit theorists were certainly aware of 
the aesthetic problem, even though they did not tackle it consistently in its entirety, 
contenting themselves, as they did, by treating it only in some of its aspects. 

Ill 

We have now seen that the Vaisistya of Sabda and Artha, with which the Sans- 
krit theorists start, has been predicated of Poetry from various points of view. The 
Alarpkara and Guiqa-Riti sdiopls explain this ViSasa as the Dharma of the outward 
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form of Poetry, of the expressed word and sense, VScaka and Vacya. The Dhvani 
school goes a step further and thinks that this Visega consists of the Vy^jsna-yrtti, 
the function of suggestion in Poetry, which brings into comprehension its irmer con- 
tent in the form of a suggested sense of delectable poetic sentiment (Rasa) in the 
reader’s mind. Whatever may be the merit of these theories, it is clear that they 
could not entirely divest themselves of the original concept of Sahitya, which dencked 
linguistic expression in general and connoted grammatical and logical relation bet- 
ween word and sense. Nor did they, in their consideration of Poetry, take sufficiently 
into account the creative imagination of the poet, and consider how it transmutes 
mere linguistic expression into poetic expression, mere word and sense into poetry. 
With the standardisation of the Dhvani-, Rasa scheme of Poetics, however, there was 
hardly any fresh attempt to re-examine this fundamental problem, for it was thought 
that there was nothing new to set forth ; and all scholastic subtlety and energy were, 
therefore, expended upon the elaboration of what had been already outlined, upon 
explanation, expansion, differentiation or restriction of already established ideas, 
noims and categories. In the midst of this uninspiring record of verbalism we can. 
however, still find scattered glimpses of theoretic speculation, mostly in the heretics 
and minor writers, rather than in the major orthodox personages. One such writer 
is Kuntaka, who attempted to give a new turn to the whole speculation by taking, 
however imperfectly, the creative imagination of the poet as his starting point ; but 
the extent of his heresy was considered so great that his work was neglected and for- 
gotten in later times, until it was partially recovered only very recently. 

It was Kuntaka who. for the first time, divested the concept of Sahitya of its 
mere grammatical associations of Pada, Vakya and Tatparya, and defined it as a 
definite poetic quality or relation, brought about by the poetic imagination, the Kavi- 
pratibha or Kavi-vyapara. The Sahitya is not, in this sense, present either in the 
Sastra or in the ordinary utterances of thq world, but is seen in poetry only ; it is 
not the mere union of the expressor and the expressed, the Vacaka and the Yacya, 
but the union has a special beauty in poetry : and the determination of this speciality 
is the problem of Poetics, Kuntaka, therefore, holds that Sabda and Artha united 
together or equiiK)ised is poetry (dvau sammilitau kdvyam). It is meaningless to 
emphasise dther ^bda <ft Artha, (na sabdasyaiva Tanuufiyatd-vUi^tasyc kevalasya 
kdvyatvam, napyarthasya) , to call one Abhyantara and the other Bahya (dvayor 
apt prati-tilam iva tailam, tad-vid-ahldda-koTilvam vartate, na punar dkasmin) ; 
but what is more important is that a special kind of Sahitya is meant ( kirn tu viiisfam 
eva ‘sMityam abhipretam), by which mere language blooms into poetry. This 
VaiSi-jitya, in his opinion, is displayed in a composition (Bandha) diaracterised by 
Vakra Kavi-vyapiara and causing Tad-vid-ahlada. The VaiSiiStya, therefore, consists 
of an extraordinary deviation from the convmon mode of speech ; and this extra- 
ordinariness depends upon an imaginative turn of words and ideas, which he Calls 
Vakratva, Bhahfp-bhaniti, Vaicitrya, or Vicchitti, which causes a higher and unworldly 
pleasure (Ahlada) or pleasing charm (Camatkira) to those who appreciate poetry 
(Tad-vid). He further explains that this Vakratva-vaiSistya or Bha!i)iti-vai4i5tya 
rests upon the conception (Pratibha) of the poet, or on his skill (Kaulala) or on 
an act of imagination on his part, which is termed Kavi-vySpSra or Kavi-karman. 
Kuntaka analyses and' classifies all poetic expression from this point of view ; but 
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what is important to note is that he puts a clear emphasis on the imaginative power 
of the poet, and considers it to be the source of the characteristic charm of poetic 
expression. He refuses, therefore, to accept the orthodox spiliting up of poetic ex- 
pression into exterior or interior, considering poetic expression as one and indivisible. 
Wliether the Sahitya of Sabda and Artha be the Vi§ei?a of the outward garb or the 
inner content, of the 'Sarira of VScya-vacaka or the Atman of Rasa-dhvani, it is 
the poet’s peculiar way, the work of his imagination, the Kavi-vyapara, which makes 
the particular poetic expression what it is ; that is the ViSesa. 

In his analysis of poetic expression Kuntaka attempts to develop further the 
idea of Vakrokti vaguely present in Bhamaha, and systematises the views of those 
who laid stress on the so-called Alaipkara or poetic figure as the essential feature of 
poetry ; but in the course of his investi^ition he appears to have indicated, if not 
fully developed, certain poetic principles which go beyond the sphere of formal ana- 
lysis. By Vakrokti, which Kuntaka considers to be essential in poetic expression, 
he apparently thinks of figurative forms of speech, for which he often uses the phrase 
as a collective name ; but in reality this is not the entire significance of the term 
meant by him. Poetry to him is embellished sound and sense, the embellishment 
being chiefly (but not exclusively) the figurative device known as Alaipkara in the 
narrow sense, and as this is the only ornament possible and essential, he repudiates 
the views of those who disregard* figurative expression as accidental or non-essential. 
But here he does not stop. He uses the term Alarpkara also in the larger sense of 
poetic beauty, not only as the fundamental principle of figurative expression, but 
also of all poetic expression generally. To this he gives the name of Vakrokti ; and 
comprehending under it all forms of poetic expression, he attempts a frefeh inter- 
pretation of the problem by re-thinking and re-arranging under this conception the 
accepted ideas of Rlti-Gupa, Rasa, Dhvani and Alaipkara. 

All this may still be formal analysis, but in his concef^ion of Vakrokti, Kuntaka 
show% himself cognisant of the aesthetic proWem. He well understood that art could 
not be the medium of philosophical or scientific concepts, and insisted upon a clear 
distinction between SSstra and Kavyia, between intellective and imaginative work, 
by stating that words and ideas of the KSvya differ from those of the SSstra. He 
also maintains rightly that expression being the most important thing in Poetry, the 
poetic speech is an extraordinary deviation from the ordinary mode of common 
speech, thereby distinguishing artistic expression from the merely naturalistic. This 
extraordinariness depends on a certain imaginative turn to jvords and ideas, vdiich he 
calls BhangJ-bhaipti, peculiar to poetic expression and abhorrent of matter-of-fact ex- 
pression, and which in his system goes by the .name of Vakratva or Vicchitti. He also 
explains that this Vakratva, for which another name is Vaicitrya or strikingness, is 
the charm of expressitm of the Vidagdha, the literary man of taste, who must be dinstin- 
.guished from the Vidvat, the mere scholar; and it is his pleasure (tad-vid-ahlSda) 
which is the supreme test of Poetry, as something which is, not Liaukika. He further 
lays down that this ecjwession dqiends, as we have seen, upon the intuition of tte 
poet (Pratibhg), or in his skill (Kau4ala), or on an act of imagination on his part, 
which is termed Kavi-vyfipSra or Kavi-karman, but which, being indefinable, is not 
defined or explained. 

It is obvious that Kuntaka is one of the, few theorists who put a clear emphasis 
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on the imaginative power of the poet, and ccmsider it to' be the source of the charac- 
teristic charm of poetic expression. He regards embellished speech as poetry, but 
holds that the source of this embellishmeint, even if it consists of poetic figures merely, 
is the poetic imagination. He, therefore, draws a distinction between what may be 
called a speech-figure, on the one hand, and the so-called poetic figure, on the other. 
In a formal scheme of Poetry they may correspond ; but in a poetic figure, because 
it is poetic, Kuntaka discovers a specific differentia, which consists of a peculiar or 
deviating turn of expression (Vakratva), resulting in a characteristic strikingness 
(Vaicitrya or Vicchitti) and depending on the imaginative activity of the poet (Kavi- 
pratibha-nirvartitatva). The so-called poetic figures of orthodox Poetics are admis- 
sible only when they possess this peculiar charm of poetic imagination and expression, 
the word charm apparently meaning nothing but tliat which gives it its poetic pecu- 
liarity. Kuntaka, therefore, holds that embellishments do not belong to poetry, that 
is to say, they are not added externally, but that poetry is embellished speech itself, 
the particular embellishment depending on the poetic imagination. 

Kuntaka, thus, supplies a deficiency in the teaching of the Dhvani-theorists, who 
ignored all embellishments unconnected with the suggested sense as mere Vag-vikalpa 
or Ukti-vaicitry a. To them the ornamental expression of poetry was detachable, 
external and non-essential addition ; but Kuntaka gives a new interpretation of such 
Ukti-vaicitrya and justifies the poetic ornaments as such. If they are a part of 
poetic expre^ssion, they have a right to, be considered, for they form thereby the ex- 
pression itself. If the poc'tic imagination justifies them as a source of beauty, the 
question of their connekirm with the suggested sense or of their essentiality or non- 
essentiality need not arise, they being themselves essential. In Kuntaka’s view, there- 
fore, poetry is always embellished expression, as distinguished from plain and matter- 
of-fact expression of sciences and scriptures, and embellishment^in the general sense 
is always a characteristic of poetic expression. This embellishment comprehends in 
its specific sense the whole domain of rhetorical figures (wliich Kuntaka includes in 
the particular province of Viikya-vakrata),* if they are justified by the poetic imagi- 
nation and become poetic figures thereby. It may also include the qualities (Gurja- 
Rlti,) mere matter (Vastu), or the so-called unexpressed (Dhvani), including the 
suggested sentiment (Rasa), if as form or material they become a part of tire poetic 
imagination and expression. The skill of the poet can and does exliibit various forms 
of Vakrokti in the arrangement of letters, in the base or termination of words, in 
the words themselves, in their gender, number and synonym, in their sense, in a sen- 
tence, in a particular topic, or in the composition as a whole ; and all these neces- 
sarily comprehend what earlier theories elaborated as Gurja-Riti, Alarpfcara, Dhvani 
and Rasa. Thfls, Kuntaka gives an extended interpretation to Bhamaha’s Vakrokti. 
by which Kuntaka oemnotes and denotes the same thing, namely, the extraordinary, 
form of imaginative expressirai. He makes Bhamaha’s somewhat inchoate sugges- 
tion of heightened speech more definite by referring it to the poetic imagination. It 
is, therefwe, inaccurate to suppose that Kuntaka accepts merely figurative expressioh 
as the (^notation of Vakrokti, for he brinip within its comprehensive scope all known 
kinds of imaginative poetje expression. The inaccuracy arises from the apparent 
emphasis which Kuntaka puts on figurative expression, but in reality his Vakrokti 
{pearo much more than that 
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It is a pity that Kuntaka’s explanation of poetic expression was never seriously 
noticed nor fully developed by orthodox writers. Had it not been so, it might have 
been possible to arrive ultimately at a clear idea of the nature of poetic creation,— 
an aspect of Sanskrit Poetics which has been ignored by Sanskrit theorists. But later 
writers, even if they neglect Kuntaka’s work into unmerited oblivion, appear to have 
accepted, directly or implicitly, his idea, of a poetic figure and applied his test of 
poetic imagination to their own analysis of individual rhetorical figures. We have 
seen that though Kuntaka regards the so-called poetic figures as particular forms of 
spech (Abhidha-prakara-vi^a), he would yet find some specific differentia in them 
which would make them admissible, namely, Vakratva or Vaicitrya, which is a pecu- 
liar turn of expression (BhangJ-bhaijiti), deirending on an act of imagination on the 
part of the poet (Kavi-vyapara). The elements, therefore, which go to make up the 
being of a poetic figure, or rather convert a speech-figure into a poetic figure, are 
Vaicitrya or Vicchitti-viseja and Kavi-pratibha-nirvartitatva. In other words, Kun- 
taka maintains that a form or mode of expression becomes a poetic figure or Alaip- 
kara if the fertile imagination of the poet lends a peculiar charm to it. This analysis 
is accepted by Ru3Taka, and, following him, by most writers of later times. Ruyyaka, 
for instance, does not elaborate a doctrine but implicitly takes the charm brought 
about by the productive imagination of the poet (Kavi-pratibha) to be the criterion 
of a poetic figure. Thus, he thinks a form of expression involving the logical Anumana 
would not prima facie constitute the figure Anumana, it should involve a poetical, 
and not merely logical, Anumana. Similarly, the doubt involved in the figure 
Sarpdeha should not be an ordinary doubt but a poetic doubt. Hence, Mammata 
lays downs sententiously that the poetic figure is strikingness itself (vaicitryam alaifi- 
karat)i)\. In these and similar cases, the question is not one of a mere form of speech, 
in Which nothing is given but the bare thought ; it must be the expression of the 
poetic imagination. "^Jayaratha who comments on Ruyyaka’s work, cites the autho- 
rity of Kuntaka in this respect, and informs us that it is not possible to define this 
poetic charm (Vicchitti or Vaicitrya), inasmuch as it is of infinite variety, being 
identical with the play of individual poetic imagination which is infinite in scoix* 
the infinite individuation of the poetic imagination having been already admitted 
by Anandavardhana, as well as by Kuntaka. Jagannatha, therefore, defines it gene- 
rally by saying that this charm is nothing but the poetic imagination with reference 
to the power of poetic production. 

In the same way, Kuntaka acknowledges the concepts of Marga and Guipa, but 
finds fault with the empirical classification and nomenclature of Ritis and Guajas 
adopted by the RIti-theorists. He attempts to reinterpret the theory of RIti from the 
point of view of poetic power. He objects to the naming and differentiating of Ritis 
after different localities ; for one would then be forced to admit infinite number of 
Ritis af there are infinite number of countries. In his opinion, a particular Rati 
cannot be established as a De§a-dharma ; for it does not depend upon regional charac- 
teristics, or upon special customs of a particular place, but upon the poetic power 
(ISakti), culture (Vyutpatti) and practice (Abhyasa) of a particular group of poets, 
which can never conform to mere geographical distribution. He objects also the 
classification of Ritis into good, bad and middling, on the ground that the pnqier 
diction can be only one, namely, the best, no matter of whatever type it is. Kuntaka 
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believes that if different kinds of Ritis are to be admitted as Kaviprasthana-bheda, 
then the character of the poet, the Kavi-svabhiava, alone should furnish the criterion 
of their distinction. He admits that this Kavi-svabhava is infinite ; but, generally 
speaking, he thinks that there can be three main types. In one class of poets their 
natural poetic power finds an unhampered scope, while in others the art is chiefly 
decorative and factitious. These may be taken as the two extreme modes of com- 
position which he calls Sukumara and Vicitra Marga respectively ; but there may 
still be a third class of poets who would like to steer a middle course, and favour a 
mixed style, called Madhyama Marga. Kuntaka, therefore, admits the Kti to a 
distinct place in his system, but adopts a different basis of classification and nomen- 
clature in accordance with his fundamental idea of Kavi-vyupara or Kavi-pratibha. 
Here for the first time the Riti is brought in direct relation with the poetic individuality, 
and is understood distinctly as its expression ; it is taken as poetic ‘ style ’ in the 
sense in wliich it is understood by Western criticism. Kuntaka is fully aware that 
style is neither definable nor classifiable, being infinite in variety and subtle in dif- 
ference, according to the particular poetic intuition in a particular case ; but his 
object in mentioning these three cases is perlraps to indicate certain broad types of 
poetic temjxjrament. We shall revert to this question presently, but it is clear that 
by taking the poetic imagination into consideration, Kuntaka was able for the first 
time to assert, however impcifcctly, that the question of personality is of the utmost 
importaiKe in any theory of Poetry. 

It will be seen that these speculations are of tlie highest value in calling atten- 
tion to the creative imagination, which has been so far partically neglected by Sans- 
krit Poetics, but which Kuntaka may be said to have discovered for the first time. 
If the Dhavni-theorists explained the poetic intuition in the Samajika with respect 
to the aesthetic enjoyment of poetic creations, he left out of consideration the ques- 
tion of poetic intuition with reference to the poet himself. In other words, they con- 
sidered the reader's power of reproduction but not the poet's power of production, 
Kuntaka, for the first time, posed the question by maintaining that we should, on 
the contrary, start with the creative imagination of the poet himself, of which the 
poetic expression or creation is the actuality. If Kuntaka had resolutely pursued his 
investigations further on this line, he could have formulated a proper aesthetic study ; 
but he still shows himself a victim of rhetoric in a different form. The scholastic 
terdency was 2ilmost universal, and proved a difficult barrier to the understanding of 
the true nature of the problem. This was so in Kuntaka, because while he discovered 
the importance of the poetic imagination, he could not have the credit of developing 
its implication for the entire aestlretic question ; he applied it chiefly to the analysis 
and classification of figurative and cognate expression. He had an inkling of the 
truth, for instance, when he spoke of poetic siieech as a kind of expression other 
than that represented by scientific or popular speech. In making the distinction, he 
spoke indeed of the poetic imagination, but he could not clearly see that, inasmuch 
as the intellective and the intuitive were both aspects of the spiritual activity, the 
distinctiwi is ngt absolute it depended simply on the nature of the poetic intuition. 
There is no absolute distinction, again, aesthetically between the simple and the 
ornate, for both may equally become kinds of poetic expressiem, or better, the ex- 
pression itself ; while a scientific woric can very well become a wwk of art, if the 
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writer has a poetic intuition of scientific facts and converts them into intuitive facts, 
jy^untaka’s discussion, again, on the figure SvabMvokti (natural description) which 
he rejects, as wdl as his main pre-occupation with figurative expression, indicates that 
he could not get himself entirely out of the conventional groove. The distinction 
between poetic and other kinds of expression was to him in practice, therefore, an 
empirical distinction between the ordinary and the extraordinary, the simple and 
the ornate ; and it naturally led him to put greater emphasis on ornamental expres- 
sion. Kuntaka started well on his journey of discovery, but stood half-way, enmc- 
slied and uncertain. If he perceived a serious flaw in the conventional edifice, he 
never ventured to take the giant’s step of giving it the final blow. 

One of the results of the ignoring of the poetic imagination is seen in the failure 
to develop the older theory of Paloa and Sayya, or tlie new theory' of Aucitya or Pro- 
priety discussed by Anandavardhana. One of the later writers who concerns him- 
self directly with the question of Aucitya in Poetry is the Kashmirian Ksemendra. 
He is undoubtedly right in elaborating the view that proper expression is the only 
expression in Poetry ; in fact, it is expression itself ; but his investigations are directed 
mainly to the consideration of externals. Accepting the prevailing view that the sug- 
gestion of poetic sentiment or Rasa is essential in Poetry, he analyses the improprie- 
ties which hinder this aesthetic employment. Accordingly, he distinguishes and classi- 
fies minutely, with profuse illustrations, cases of application of the principle of pro- 
priety! to the various points in a poem, such as the word, the sentences, the subject- 
matter, the speaker, the time and place, the qualities, the poetic figures, the under- 
lying sentiment, the use of case, number and gender, the employment of the verb, 
preposition, adjectives, particles, and so forth. The cases of aj^lication are dogma- 
tically summarised as twenty-seven in number. All this is very useful, but it for- 
gets that the infinite variations of individual jioctic expression are incapable of ex- 
haustive formal treatment. One cannot evolve a general and invariable formula for 
what is particular and variable ; and nothing is gained by tabulating generically cer- 
tain forms and aspects of the ever-changipg activity of the poetic imagination. 

The failure to recognise the poetic imagination in poetic creation is one of the 
most serious drawbacks which hindered the growth of Sanskrit Poetics into a proper 
Aesthetic ; for it led to an almost entire ignoring of the poetic personality in a work 
of art, which gives it its particular shape and individual character. Thereby Sans- 
krit Poetics neglected a most vital part of its task, namely, the study of Poetry as 
the individualised expression of the poet’s mind, which should have been one of its 
fundamental issues. Iti is only tardily and imperfectly recognised that the Sabdirtha- 
sahitya in Poetry is not a mere grammatical and logical qcestion, but it is not fully 
realised that the real charm of iSabdartha-sahitya is absolutely a poetic quality, which 
springs from individual poetic imagination in its particular way of expression, from 
the fusing power of the particular poetic personality which makes ji particular poetic 
work what it is. It is not that the Sanskrit theorists are not aware of this, but they 
make the mistake of laying down fixed laws and means, models and standards as 
true for all cas^, of elaborating abstract universals as applicable to all necessarily 
divergent types of individual and (xxicrete poetic productions. It is like prescribing 
one measurement for all feet, on& garment for all bodies. Ftom the insufficiency 
inhf^t in such an attitude spring •some of the deficiencies of Sanscrit poetic theo- 
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ies. Sanskrit Poetics, for instance, cannot satisfactorily explain the simple question 
as to why the work of one poet differs in character and quality from that of another 
3oet, or why even two works of the same poet are not the same in these respects. 
To the Sanskrit theorists a composition is a work of art if it fulfils certian prescribed 
•equirements of * qualities of ‘ omamants *, or of arrangement of words with a view 
.0 suggest a sense which is not directly suggested ; it is immaterial if the work in 
question is the Ragku-vamsa or the Nakadha. The main differences they will prob- 
ably see between these two works will consist of the formal employment of this or 
that mode of diction, this or that poetic figure, or in their respective skill of suggest- 
ing this or that meaning of the words. They never bother themselves about the poetic 
imagination, which gives each a distinct and unique shape in a fusion of impressions 
into an organic, and not a mechanic, whole. They fail to understand that this is 
what distinguishes the Raghu-vamsa as a poem from the Nakadha, as well as from the 
Kumdra-satfibhava ; for their appreciation of the particular power of individual poe- 
tic imagination ojr personality in each case is merged in the consideration of certain 
universal and fixed standards of more or less normative requirement. 

The question of personality, therefore, is of the utmost importance in aesthetic 
expression ; in fact, it is the most vital and indispensable problem in any theory of 
Poetry. It is a matter of ordinary experience, and does not require much research 
to prove, that what appeals to us in a poem is the poetic personality which reveals 
itself in the warmth, movement and integrity of imagination and expression. Nq 
doubt, the poet may astonish us witli his wealtfi of thought, or with his 'cleverness in 
the manipulation of the language, but this is not what we ask of a poet. What we 
want is the expression of a mind in contact with which our minds may be moved. 
Some people are indeed interested in profound thought or ethical nobility, and want 
to find them in a work of art ; but these are extrinsic intellectual or ethical valuations 
which have little to do with the intrinsic poetic appeal. The personality may be 
cheerful or melancholy, thoughtful or emotional, serene or perplexed, gorgeous or 
simple, benignant or malignant ; but if it is really a personality, it is sure to arrest 
and enliven us, apart from every other consideration of thought or feeling. Such 
a personality justifies a work of art by itself, and we never call it dull, cold or flat. 
On the other liand. if this is wanting, all the learning or moralising in the world 
cannot save a work from being an artistic failure. For what does failure mean in 
a work of art but want of integrity or unity ? It means that one powerful and homo- 
genous personality does not emerge, but a series of disjointed and straggling persona- 
lities, wjiich does not give the synthetic coherence required by successful expression. 

Let it be plearly understood that this spontaneous and ideal personality in a 
poetical work is not identical with the empirical and volitional personality of the 
poet. The latter does very often invade or obscure the former, and leave traces of 
crude and factitious effects. A poet, who is unable to attain a proper expression 
of his true poetic personality is, therefore, often found padding out his work with 
declan^tory or theartrical effects to make up the deficiency. If his practical or 
intellectual tendencies- prevail, he will try to overwhelm by didactic moralising or 
richness of thought or fact Here what really happ^s is that one kind of persona- 
lity, namely, the poetic, which has! its proper sphere in this case, is opposed, mastered 
or denied by another, which is entirely alien. Those theorists, therefore, who deny 
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the claim of personality and declare that art should be impersonal do not really offer 
an opposition, because what they say implies that good artists do not leave traces of 
thdr personality and bad artists do. Even the strongest advocate of impersonality 
will admit that the author of a work, which consists' merely of an industrious com- 
pilation of facts and in which there is no trace of personality, may be a usefeil and 
methodical pedagogue but is no poet. The fact which is mphaased by the require- 
ment of personality in a work of art, therefore, is the fact of unity, that is to say, 
not the haphazard unity of diverse kinds of personality but the intrinsic unity of 
the work as the synthetic expression of one poetic personality. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we search in vain for a clear discussion of 
the character and function of the poetic imagination in the whole range of Sanskrit 
Poetics. Even though Kuntaka recognises it, his Kavi-karman limits itself mainly 
to a normative analysis of empirical canons, and makes his Pbetics ultimately assume 
a verbal and formal character, in which his fundamental suggestion is lost. His 
Vakrokti degaierates into a kind of Kavi-praudhokti of later writers. No doubt, 
most writers solemnly affirm the necessity of Pratibha or poetic imagination ; but 
Pratibh& in their theories themselves does not assume any important role, nor is its 
character or function clearly determined. This imperfect imderstanding is also 
shown by what the Sanskrit theorists often say about culture (Vyutpatti) and prac- 
tice (Abhyasa) in relation to the poetic imagination (Pratibha). It is true that the 
fact of poetic r^resentation is preceded by various kinds of knowledge, which, like 
feelings or physical facts, act as a stimulus or material. As adventitious aids to the 
extemalisaticm of poetic intuition, they have a relative value, and a cultural back- 
ground is involved in all good poetry. In so far as this is acknowledged, the Sans- 
krit theorists justly remark that culture and practice should assist innate poetic power. 
But, protesting their belief in the poetic imagination, they sometimes go further and 
speak of “ making a poet into a poet ”. Rudrata, for instance, expresses the opinion 
that poetic power is not only inborn but also capable of attainment. It is, 
therefore, prescribed that the poet should .be an expert in a long list of arts and 
sciences and make himself proficient in various kinds of poetical exercises. Tliis 
demand is in amformity with the learned atmosphere in which Sanskrit Poetry at 
one time came to flourish, and which made Poetics assume a scholastic character. 
In actual practice, no doubt, the gifted poets aspired to untrammelled utterance ; 
but the general tendency; in an epoch of relative decadence of culture deg^rated 
towards a slavish adherence to rules, which obscured and dominated the poetic acti- 
vity, and which naturally resulted in the overloading of a composition with artificial 
devices. Hence, we have a group of rhetoricians who deal with the theme of Kavi- 
or “ education ” of the poet, and furnish elaborate instructions to the aspiring 
poet in the artifices of his citfft. The attitude believes in a doctrine of technique, 
in the te a ching of thd.laws and means of poetic expression ; and it is airious indeed 
that this practical object developed side by side with theoretic discussion. But we 
have already seen that , a doctrine of technique, however useful, is of no aesthetic 
value ; and the common remark that any amount of culture or technical sldll cannot 
make a poet contains an element of truth, whidi exposes the absurdity of such a 
dIoctDind. 

This imperfect understanding of the character axSi function of the poetic imagi- 
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naticm is also shoiwn by the whole discussion ori the so-called objects of Poetry. Since 
the expressive activity is a purely intuitive and spiritual necessity, this alone theore- 
tically speaking, can be its only absolute object ; the other objects, such as knowledge, 
pleasure or virtue are only relative, having certain practical or intdlectual application, 
which is entirely extrinsic. There is, therefore, some truth in the common say;ing 
that a poet speaks because must speak, just as a man possessing a strong will 
cannot help realising it in action. But in Sanskrit Poetics, we have, on the one hand, 
an enumeration of the teaching and ennobling functions of Poetry ; on the other, 
an insistence on its function of pleasing. There was also a tendency to combine the 
two duties of teaching and pleasing by the supposition that Poetry, as distinguished 
from science and scripture, is like the teaching of a beloved mistress. Poetry, thus, 
appears in turn or in combination as a pedagogue, a moralist and a seductive mis- 
tress. It must be said, however, that it is fortunate that even though these ideas 
were always there, they seldom moulded the poetic theories themselves. The Sans- 
krit theorists evince an undoubted aesthetic acumen by always emphasising that the 
poetic activity in its essence is independent of intellectuality, utility and morality. 
Although they do not discuss the question, they tacitly distinguish the poetic acti- 
vity from the intellectual or the practical, and give evidence of a strong common 
sense by never confusing a ix)etic with a scientific or didactic work, the Kavya with 
the iSastra or the Niti. It is curious indeed that these theorists expaid a great deal 
of abstract and intellectualist erudition on a cold and monotonously inflated rhe- 
toric, and yet they enjoy poetry as poetry, and hardly ever think of the moral end 
or the intellectual gain. It is clearly indicated that poetry is not a mass of popu- 
larised truths, nor a manifestation of empirical pleasure and pain from the ethical 
point of view, but that it conveys a state of the mind in its intuitive purity, which 
can be reproduced in an idealised form in the reader’s mind. In Sanskrit, therefore, 
there never developed an intellectualist Poetics which valued Poetry for the know- 
ledge it brought and regarded it as a semi-science ; nor was there a practicist 
Poetics, which emphasised such practical forms of human activity as have an utili- 
tarian, hedonistic or moralistic end in view. 

But the failure to explain and justify poetic expression purely by the poetic 
imagination is seen in the vacillation and uncertainty of the various attempts to 
discover a rigid definition of poetry. We have seen that the earlier writers wisely 
leave the question alone, contenting themselves with the bare mentirm of Sabda and 
Artha as the ingredients. Following them, the later writers take the Sabdartha- 
§ahitya, in unbroken tradition, as essential requisite of poetry ; but they attempt 
to qualify it by the enumeratiem of certain standardised characteristics or Vi^esas, 
as AlalmkSra, Guoa-Riti, Dhvani or Rasa. But they could not entirely divest the 
Sabdartha-sahitya of its grammatical and logical as^ations and erect it into a 
purely poetic concept. They forget all about the poetic imagination, and concern 
themselves more or less with a normative analjrsis and classification of general for- 
mulas and categories in order to explain what is an individualised occurrence with 
each poet. The failure to understand that the poetic IStuition differs in different 
poets in different circumstances led them to make a vain effort to find one universal 
deflnitimi of Poetry, one abstract and invariable formula for what admits of infinite 
individual and ccmcrete variations ; to determine logically what in its essence is nrni- 
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logical, to immobilise- the mobile by throwing a bridle on the neck of Pegasus. Both 
the approach and the method are not correct. The theorists devote themselves, with 
great zeal, to collect, analyse and classify methodically, after thei tnanner of natural 
sciences, a series of single facts into general principles. Such an empirical attitude 
admits indeed of aesthetic ojXMrrence^ but nourishes a delusion that, like facts of 
natural sciences, they can be grouped formally into classes and types. In the course 
of their investigation the theorists amass, calculate and measure the greatest possible 
variety of such aesthetic facts, formulate laws, means, modes and models ; but as 
they progress, they always discover new facts which require fresh adjustment. In 
this they fail to realise that as each expression is unique and indivisible, artistic facts 
in their unified corwreteness cannot, like physical facts, be mechanically divided and 
subdivded ; nor can they, like intellectual facts, be logically comprehended by abs- 
tract universals. Such an attitude reduces Poetics to the rank* of a formal discipline, 
like Logic ; and most of its piteous perplexities arise from this outlodc. The theorists 
unfortunatdy forget that a work of art is an intuition, that intuition is individuality, 
and that individuality never repeats itself, nor conforms to a prescribed mould. They 
believe, thus, not in unity but in the duality of imagination and expression, thereby 
splitting up what is organic into mechanic parts. They hardly recognise that word 
and sense, as symbols, are inseparable from poetic intuition ; and as such, they are 
not fixed and mechanical, but mobile and elusive. Poetry should be taken as a liv- 
ing discourse among diversely expressive organisms, and not as an embalmed collec- 
tion of dead abstractions, capable of * scientific dissection. Good sense has always 
refused to accept a normative formulation of poetic expression. No one, except a 
poor speaker or versifier, speaks or writes by rules, and no one believes that it is 
possible to lay down such rules of speaking or writing well. For the real poet, as 
for the real ^jeaker, there is hardly any armoury of ready-made weapons ; he forges 
his own weapons to fight his own partcular battles. 


If these investigations of Sanskrit theorists are meant to explain the principle 
which lies at the root of Poetry, they can never do so completely and successfully 
by merely analysing and classifying aesthetic facts and categories without taking 
into account the poetic imaginatiem, which makes them what they are. Let it not 
be supposed that we wish to deny or minimise the usefulness of such analysis and 
classification from the scientific or scholastic point of view ; what we want to stress 
is that they fail to establish their claim to explain the intuitive activity involved in 
poetic CTeation. As logical conoqjts or natural facts, they arel admissible, and are of 
practical value; but they hardly have importance for aesthetic explanation. They 
are like labels to a thin^ rather than the thing itself. In the true sense, the elabora- 
tion of sudi series of laws is a negation of art itself. By their universality, they 
negate its acddentality ; hy their abstraction, its empiridty; by their mechanism, 
its* organic character. Thus, Sanskrit Rsetics, attempting to solve the riddle of 
Poetry did hardly solve it, but delighted itself with the pleasure of abstract thought 
and formal calculation. Nevertheless, these aberrations and insufficiendes are at 
the same time attempts to reach the truth ; and! in the midst of unlifted shadows one 
does often perceive a running thread of silver lining. Even if the Sanskrit theorists 
^Id nol, because of initial handicap, arrive at the final goal, they still had a dear 
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glimpse of it. Like the mystery of God’s creatiwi, the mystay of the poet’s creation 
is unfathomable ; and struck with wonder and admiration, one can only say : 

kaver abhiprayam a-Sabda-gocaratfi 
sphurantam ardre$u pade$u kevdam | 
vadaAbhir angdlf. kxta-roma-vikriymr 
janasya tusnm-bhavato'yam anjdilf 1] 



VRTRA 

♦ 

By 

B. R. SHARMA. London. 

The conflict between evil forces and darkness on one hand, and divine power and 
light on the other, subsequently right emerging triumphant from the mortal struggle 
overthrowing the destructing and malignant forces, is the theme of many an ancient 
myth. These opposing forces are styled in In^an literature as Asura and Daiva, of 
whidi the Bhagvad^ta gives an exposition in the chapter on ‘ Daiva’sura-sampad-vi- 
bhiagaryoga ’. In the Vedas Vrtras represent the evil forces and Indra and his com- 
panions the divine powers. The traditional antagonism between Devas and Asuras 
originially developed on this conception which, in a general form is described as a fight 
between Devas and Asuras in our Epics and Puraiijas.^ 

Vftra, Sambara, Vala etc. are the Asuras of the Rgveda. But Hillebrandt claims 
that Vftra is never an Asura in RV-., whereas Brown calls him the ‘ chief Asura ’ of 
the Rgveda, interpreting ‘ Asura-pitr ’ of X. 124.3' as referring to Vftra.® Vftra is the 
chief enemy of Indra and other gods, and the enemies of gods are collectively called 
Asuras (X. 53.4 ; 157.4). So, though Vftra is not expressly called an Asura in RV. 
unlike some of his companions such as Pupru (X. 138.3. ‘ pipror asurasya ’), Namuci 
(X. 131.4. ‘nSmucar asur^’) Svarbhanu (V. 40.5. ‘svarbhanus tSmasa vidhyad 
asurSh’) etc., he undoubtedly belongs to that fold and represents the Asuri sampatti 
in the Vedas.* 

In the Avesta also the world is represented as two-fold, being the work of two 
hostile beings, Ahura Mazda, the good principle, and Afigra Mainyu, the evil prin- 
ciple.® The Parsi scripture gi^ details of the clashes that occurred between tliese 
two rival principles when one tried to make the world happy and prosperous and 
other attempted to render it a veritable hell (Fargad I and II). Ahura represents all 
light, truth, goodness and knowledge, whereas Ahgra Mainyu all darkness, falsehood, 
widcedness and ignorance. Ahura dwells in the infinite light while Angra Mainyu in 


1. Vide W. N. Brown : “-The creation Myth of the Rgveda ’’ (JAOS. Vol. 62, p. 91.) 

triierein he says : The cause of epic quarrel between the Adityas and the Danavas (cf. 
8.96.6) is never stated, but we may reasonably assunae that it lay in the antethesis between 
their natures. Shall we say that Rgvedic man saw in the luiiverse opposing forces of con- 
traction and expansion conservatism and liberalism, bondage and freedom, and developed a 
myth around them : He personified these forces as the Asuras ”. 

Keith also believes that “ the Asuras also are more probably to ‘be taken as the power 
of darkness than as men, though individual Asuras may be quite well nothing but men.” 
{RPV, p. 121). 

2. HVM. 3.68, W. N. Brown, /AOS. Vol. 39. p. 101. 

3. JAOS. VcA. 39, p. 102. 

4. Vftra has been often referred to as Danava in RV. (II. 11.20 ; V. 29.4,; 32.1 ; 4 ; 7 ; 
etc.), a generic terni for the demons and in I. 32.9 he is expressly ref^i^ to as the son of 
DSnu, te moth^ of all demons as Aditi is of gods. This clearly shows that Vftra is regarded 
as none but an Asura thoufdi he was not found addressed with' that term. 

6. Darmestoter, SBE, Vol. IV, Introd. p. 56. 
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the perpetual darkness.® The Vrtras, the fiends of the Vedas also live in the dark 
nether world, the home of darkness and waters, and the Devas in the heaven, the 
abode of light. 

The word Vrtra is derived from the root ‘ vr ’ to cover or encompass. He is so 
called because he encompasses the waters (ap6 vrtr^m vavrivSithsam ’ IV. 16.7 ; VI. 
20.2, etc.).' The SB. goes a step further in this matter and etymologies it as “ vrtro 
ha va idam sfirvam vrtva eisye yad idSm antarepa dyavi-prthvi sa yad idam 
sarvam vrtva 4i'§ye tasmS vrtro nama.” (I. 1,3.4), ‘because he lay covering all 
this space, between heaven and earth, he is called vftra’. YB^ca refers to the 
opinions of different scholars when he speaks of Vrtra. He writes ; ‘ tat ko vrtrah ? 
megha iti nairuktah- tvasto’sura ity-aitihasikal). apam ca jyotisa^ca misribhava-kar- 
mapo vansa karma jayate. tatro’pama’rthena yuddha-vaima bhavanti. ahi-vat tu khalu 
mantrii-varpa bifihmapa-vada^a. Vivrdhya s^rirasya srotairhsi nivarayaficakara. tasmin 
hate prasasyandire apzdj.” (“who was vrtra? ‘A cloud’ says the Nairuktas (ety- 
mologists) ‘an Asura, son of Tvastr’ says the Aitihasikas (story-tellers). The fall 
of rain arises from the i^ingling of the waters and of light. This is figuratively depicted 
as a conflict. The hymns and Brahmapas describe Vjtra as a serpent.. By the expres- 
sion of his body, he blocked up the streams. When he was destroyed the waters flowed 
forth.”).® And then Yaska etymoligises it as : " Vjtro vrooter va vartater va vardha- 
ter va. Yad avroot tad vrtrasya vrtratvam iti vijiiayate. Yad avartata tad vrtrasya 
vrtratvam iti vijflayate. Yad avardhata tad vrtrasya vrtratvam iti vijfiayate.” (II 
16-7). He thus derives the word from the roots ‘\T’, ’vrt’ and ‘vrdji’ meaning 
to cover, to prompt, and to grow respectively. Hopkins renders vrtra as the ‘ restrainer.’* 
Whereas Benveniste and Renou believe that the original sense of the word was ‘ resis- 
tance’ which according to them, Avesta has conserved and Iranian Vrthragna thus 
means the god who destroyed resistance.'® 

Vrtra appears as Orthros in Greek mythology but in Avesta we have only vrthregna, 
a derivative form of vrtra. Vrtra’s parallel in Avesta is Ahi Dahaka whom Thraetona 
Athwya kills and recovers the light. Indra is called Vrtrahan in RV. — an epithet 
which is attributed to him because he killed Vjtra or Vjtras, the demon or demons and 
released the captive waters and light. In Avesta we find two myths embodying tliis 
idea (1) Thraetona Athwya destroys Ahi Dahaka, the fiend snake and liberates the 
light of hvareno from his possession (Yt. XXI. 47-52); (2) Tistrya knocks down 
Apoasha with his club (for he obstructs the rainfall) and causes the waters to stream 
fredy down the seven Karshvare (Yt. VIII)." 

Vrthr^a, the god of victory in Parsi scriptures was according to some scholars, 
originally a separate deity, though in IRV. he has been absorbed in Indra, and the 
word exists in the Vedas only as an epithet of the latter. 'The Indra-Vjtrahan identi- 
fication, Keith observes, was the product of syncretism. ‘As the Indo-Iranian ’ he 
writes, ‘ we must recognise the existence of a warrior god who triumphs over his enemies 

6. SBE. Vol. IV, Introd. p. 71. 

7. See VM. p. 159. 

8. OST. Vol. II, p. 175. 

9. HRI. p. 94. 

20. See V^tra et Vfthrtgm, Etude de Mythologie Indoirananne (Paris 1934); VB, 
R. N. Dandekah, p. 144, see also Keith ‘ Indra-Vjtra ’, IC, Vol. I, p. 461, 

11. SBE, Vol. rv, Introd. p. 63. 
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and affords assurance of the victory to those whom he aids. Such a diety appears 
clearly in the Avesta. Vitrahan in the l^gveda admittedly shares but feebly this aspect, 
being primarily an epithet of India. We must, howewer, recognise that this is a 
secondary state of affairs, and must believe that Vftrahan was once an independent 
deity." ** Tilak also believes that Vrtrahan and Indra were originally s^rate deities 
and that fater, in Vedas, the exploits of Vrtrahan, the killer of Vrtra, and the releaser 
of waters and the Dawn, were by mistake or analogy ascribed to Indra, the rain-god 
of Vedic Mytholc^.^* 

The word Vrtra in RV. is masculine as well as naiter. When it is masculine it is 
g^rally in singular and when neuter it is invariably in plural. But in Avesta the 
word is only neuter where it means ‘ resistance ’ and where it is never personified.** 
True it is that Vrtra does not exist in Avesta as a demon’s name ; but how far it is 
reasonable to suppose that the poetic imagination of the Vedic bands created Vrtra as 
a separate demon from an abstract ‘resistance’ unknown to Iran,’* we cannot say. 
Further it is argued that Vrtra as a demon is derived from and is not the source of 
Vrtrahan;^' Whatever may be the position of Vrtra in Avesta, in RV. he is a great 
demon chief (‘ prathamajam ahinam’), and ‘Orthros’ of tlie Greek mythology proves 
his existence in the Indo-European period. 

Vrtra in masculine singular implies the demon or the dragon of the name but in 
plural (neuter) it unmistakably denotes a different meaning i.e. enemies or team or 
group of enemies collectively. Chattopadhyaya says that the word carries three dis- 
tinct significations in !RV. ( 1 ) a particular demon that keeps away the precious rain 
waters from man till Indra kills and releases them, (2) enemy, Aryan, or non-Aryan, 
and (3) (probably) battle. Among these three, he assumes that the sense of ‘ enemy ’ 
is more original as Bgvedic statistics strengthen the assumption.’* 

In many Vedic passages these Vedic enemies are referred to as ‘ bhurupi Vrtra ’ 
(IV. 17.19; VII. 19.4), ‘purujji vrtra (IV. 29.6; X. 80.2) and vi^vani vrtra (IX. 
109.14) which clearly imply that they are innumerable and we find in one passage 
the word ‘^ambarani ’ also probably used in the same sense (II. 24.2). In one verse 
it is said that they constitute ninety nine (in number) (I. 84.13) whereas in another 
ten thcHisand or countless (I. 53.6). These phrases (bhurupi vrtra etc.) are something 
like ‘ vilve-devalj ’ a collective term to include all enemies of gods. These enemies 
of gods are of two kinds (VI. 19.13) E^sas and Aryas (VI. 22.10 ; VI. 33.3 ; VII. 
83.1. * ddsinyaryani vrtra) and vrtiS (neuter) is a generic term for these two classes 
of kindred people, the enemies of gods. 

Vrtra (M) is the chief or strongest of the Vrtras, the enemies of gods (I. 32.5), 
and the first-bom among the dragons (I. 32.3-4). He, or they are generally conceived 
of as dragons or serpoits of the deep ; Vrtra is ecpressly called Ahi ( I. 51.4 ; VI. 20.2 ; 
VI. 72.3 ; X. 113^8); and in many other passages AW un-mistakably refers to Vjtra 
(I. 32.2 ; 4 ; 80.13, ete.). He is called ‘ ap^ ahasta ’ (footless and handless) (I. 32.7 ; 
III. 30.8) an epithet ddinitely applicable only to a serpent and there are references to his 


12. Indra and ‘Vftra’ IC. VoL I, p. 412. 

13. AHV. p. 295-6. 

14. See ■ Vrtra et Vrthragm : Etude de Mythologie indoirananne.’ 

15. Keith, ‘ India and V|tia ' IC, Vol. I, 465. 

16. ‘India’. AIQC, IV. (Allahabad), pp. 14-5. 
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hissing or snorting (I. 52-10 ; 61.10 ; V. 29.4) ” in 51V. His niijya or hidden, abode is 
encircled by waters and he is said to be engulfed in long darkness (I. 32.10 ‘ vrrasya 
ninyam vfcarantyapo dirgham t^ma ai§ayad indra-4atruh ’ ) . Another demon of his kind 
(Suwa) is said to be ‘tamoga’ moving in darkness (V. 32.4) and Indra placed him 
who was anxious to fight, in ‘ tdmasi harmye ‘ in the dark pit ’ or in the darkness of pit 
(V. 32.5). The next verse says that he is lymg in the sunless darkness (V. 32.6 ‘ 4fiya- 
nam asury6 tdmasi ) . 

From these references it becomes clear that the dark nether ocean is the abode of 
the vrtras. Vrtra, the demon, is said to be ‘ ap6 vavrivamsam ’, encompassing the waters, 
(II. 14.2 ; IV. 16.7 ; VI. 20.2 ; cp. VI. 72.3 ; III. 32.6), ‘nadl vrtam’, stayer of the 
streams (I. 52.2), ‘ paridhim nadinam ’ encompasser of currents, (III. 33.6), ‘ sindhum 
a§4yanam’ lying in the flood, (II. 11.9), and ‘a!§fiyanam siiasu’, lying amid the 
streams, (I. 121.1U which indicate his most important trait of obstructing waters, for 
which Indra snutcs him witli his thunderbolt. There is no hymn dealing with Indra’s 
exploits without a reference to Indra’s flght with Vrtra or Vrtras. They are the tra- 
ditional enemies of Indra, for they frequently hold back the cosmic waters and light 
They take shelter on a mountain where Indra strikes them with his thunderbolt 
(I. 32.2 ; 7 ; etc.). 

The hymn I. 32'® describes the desparate fight of Vrtra with the mighty Indra, 
who mercilessly strikes him and scatters his limbs. Vjtra’s mother seeing the most 
pitiable condition of her son, who lies unconscious amidst the waters, tries to protect 
him by^oovering him with her own body. The waters which were obstructed by Vrtra 
in the nether ocean and which ^werc standing tike kine held by a robber, flow on 
boldly over his body. - 

There are many references to Vrtra obstiucting tlie waters or floods (I. 32.11 ; 
II. 11.9 : 14.2 ; VI. 20.2 ; VI. 72.3 ; VII. 34.16 ; AV. VI. 85.3 ; MS. IV. 5.1 etc.) 
and to Indra attacking Vrtra and releasing the waters (I. 85.9 ; 100.18 ; III.. 32.6 ; 
V. 30.5 : VIII. 85.18. etc.), sun, light and dawn (I. 32.4 ; 51.4 ; 100.18 ; II. 11.18 ; 
etc. ) . 

Vrtra is called ‘ abja ’ water-bom, and is said to dwell at the bo^m of the aerial 
floods (VII. 34.16) or waters which are styled as ‘ Das^-patnih ’ (I.* 32.11 ; V. 30.5 ; 
enslaved by Diasas) whom Indra made ‘aryapatnih’ (dames of worthy lords) (X. 
43.8) by releasing them from tire clutches of the enemies. 

The SB. (III. 9.4.14 ; 25) refers to Vrtra's being killed by waters themselves and 
the triumphant waters flowing on powerfully refusing to submit to anybody including 
Indra whom, however, they are said to have obeyed on the basis of a bargain advan- 
tageous to them. The MS. (IV. 5.1) observed that the waters flow over Vrtra, 
when liberated, are the living ones and are worthy of sacrifice. The iSB. (I. 1.3.4-5) 
mentions that Indra killed Vrtra who had enveloped th^ space extending between 
heaven and earth and that the latter being slain flowed forth stipking in all directions 
towards the waters when some of the waters became disgusted, and, rising higher and 
higher flowed over. From these waters, the SB. says, the Ku^ grass sprang up. 

The TS. (II. 5.1-2), narrates the story ofTitra’s birth and his death at the 
hands of Indra as follows : 


17. m. p. 15a 

la Espedally the verses 1, 2, 4, 5, 7-11 of the hymn. 
13 
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“ Vilvarupa, son of TvaEtTi was the domestic priest of the gods and the sister’s 
son of the Asuras. He. had three heads, one which drank Soma, one SurS, and one 

which ate food. He promised openly the share to the gods, secretly to the Asuras 

Therefore Indra was afraid (thinking), such one is diverting the sovereignty (from 
me).’ He took his bolt, and smote off his heads. (The head) which drank Soma 
became a hazelock ; (the head) which drank sura a sparrow ; (the head): which ate 
food a patridge. , — 'Tvaistri his son being slain, offered Soma excluding Indra. 
Indra desired an invitation to the rite, but he did not invite him (saying) ‘thou 
hast slain my son’. He made a disturbance of the sacrifice and forcibly drank the 
soma. The remains of it Tvastr cast upon the Ahavaniya (fire), (saying), ‘Hail ! 
wax great. India’s foe’. In that he cast it (avartayat), Vjtra is Vrtra ; in that he said 
‘ Hail ! wax great Indra’s foe. ’ Therefore Indra became his foe. He sprang to life and 
came into union with Agni and Soma. He on all sides an arrow (shot), he enveloped 
three worlds. Because he enveloped three worlds, therefore he is Vrtra. Indra feared 
him. He ran up to PrajSpati (saying), ‘A Toe has sprung up for me’. He dipped 
his bolt and gave it to him (saying) ‘ slay with it.’ (cp. SB. I. 6.31ff ; V. 5.4.7ff. 
XII. 7.1.1 ; 8.3.1ff). 

It should be noted here that Vi^varupa is represented as having three heads. 
Azi Dahaka the fiendish( snjdce of the Avesta, whom Thraetona killed, also had three 
heads, three mouths, six eyes, and thousand faculties.®® ^V. (X. 99.6) mentions a 
six-eyed and triple headed demon who was overcome by Tritai and also by Indra ; 
and this demon, it is expressly stated, was Vi^varupa the son of Tva§tl (A#* 8.8-9). 
Though Vrtra is not mentianed> as three-headed and» six-eyed, we must note, that he 
is the son of Tvaistr who created him to avenge the murder of his elder son Vi§varupa, 
by India, and that Vrtra has more similarity in character with Azi Dahaka than 
Vi^varupa, his elder brother. Therefore, we cannot take Visvarupa, though he is des- 
cribed- as having three heads and six eyes, as a correlative of Azi Dahaka of the Avesta. 
In MBh. (5.22f.), however, the three-headed son of Tvastr and Vrtra are taken as 
identical.®® 

In (I. €.3.17 ; 4.18-20) Vrtra is interpreted as the moon, and Indra who 
slays him as the Sun.®® This, however, is a later interpretation, based on the imagi- 
nation of the authors of BiShmaajas which abound in fanciful etymologies and elu- 
cidations of words and legends. The TA. (I. 10.7) mentions Vrtra and lightning-fire 
as the offsprings of Fire and Sun reflectively.®® 

Ahirbudhnya, the serpent of the deep, who is associated with the atmospheric 
dieties such as Aja-Ekapad, Apam-Napat etc. and who is invoked in I. 186.5 was 
originally believed to have been not different from Virtra.®« 

There are a number of demons mentioned in UV. who are collectively termed as 
‘ Vii§va Vrtra as stated above, and who are in general the enemies of gods. Tliey 

19. KEiril, Veda of Black Yafus School, HOS. Vol 18, pp. 188-90; C^T Vol. V 

I^. 229-33. ***' 

20. SBE, Vol. IV, Introd, p. 63 ; L. H. Gray FIR p. 187. 

'21. VAf. p. 160. 

22. HRI. p. 197. 

23. The Commentatw, however, interprets Vaidyuta as itapa. Sunlight. 

24. VM. p. 73. 
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also generally do the same act as Vrtta: i.e. obstructing the Sow of waters, and stealing 
cows (Sun-light). Sambara (II. 24.27, Arbuda (VIII. 32.26), Sugna, Rpru, Kuyava 
(I. 1(^.8) KunSru (III. 30.8), Namuci (I. 53.6) etc., are soine of these and the last 
one is mentioned in SB (XII. 7.3.3-4) as having beoi bdieaded by Indra with the 
foam of water when the latter was suppressing all his enemies. , 

In the myths of ancient countries there is generally a dragon legend which has 
much ini common with the same found in respective mythologies. The dragons are 
everywhere represented as associated with the principles of evils and darkness] Further 
they are generally connected with the sea and are the embodiment of the dark and 
dangerous forces of the underworld. TTie gods who kill the dragons are said to be 
the ^s of light, waters, eto., and the result of their light are also similar to those 
depicted in IJV. (viz. the victory of light over darkness etc.).**® 

The striking affinity of the various myths naturally tanpts one to presume a 
common origin for all these myths. The Babylonian and the Vedic myths are regard- 
ed as being pre-eminent among these and as having greatly influenced their kindred 
myths of the neighbouring lands. 
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VACASPATI MISRA’S INDEBTEDNESS TO LAKSMrDHARA 

BHATTA* 

• • 

By 

Biiabatosh Bhattaciia'Rya, Bengal 

We have described elsewhere^ the contents of Vlacaspati Mirra’s Tirthacintamm^i^ and 
discussed Raghunandana’s indebtedness to Vacaspati Misra by identifying seven quotations 
from various works of the former in the Tlrihacintammi of the latter. We have also remarked 
elsewhere^ that Vacaspati Misra mentions twice^ in his Ttrthacintamani the Krtyakalpataru 
as one of his principal authorities and that in this TinhadntUmani the Kdpataru (i.e. the 
Krtyakalpataru) has been quoted foui times and tlie Kalpaturukara (i.e. the author of tlie 
Krtyakalpataru) twice. 

Four Kai^i4as, i.e, sections, of Laksmidhara Bhatta’s Krtyakalpataru, viz. Dana, Tirtha, 
Rijadhanma and Grhastha have so far been published in the Gaekwad's Oriental Serm^ under 
the editorship of K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. The Rajadharmakanda has been published in 
1942 from l^ore also under the editorship of Jagadish Lai Shastri. The textl portion and 
appendices of the Tirthakwida of the work cover 301 pages, while the preliminary matter 
covers 92 pages, the introduction alone running up to 80 pages. Though the learned editor 
has referred to and discussed the views of the Tirthacintamanni* of VSeaspati Mi'iira several 
timds in his exhaustive introduction, yet he has nowhere attempted a study of Vacaspati 
Misra’s indebtedness to Laksmidhara Bhatta, so far as the Txrthactntdmani and tl\e Tirtha- 
kmtda of the Krtyakalpataru are concerned. 

In attempting to ascertain the above indebtedness, we must first compare the sdmdnya- 
vidhi (i.e. chapter on general remarks about pilgrimage) of the Tirthacintdmarii with the 
tirtha-ydtrd-vidhi (i.e. chapter on the procedure of starting on a pilgrimage) of the Tirtha- 
ka^a of the Krtyakalpataru. The ^mdnyavidhi chapter of the T\rthac\ntdma$i% covers the 
first seventeen pages, while the corresponding chapter of the Tnthakattda covers nine pages 
only (pp. 3-11). The matter of the first six pages of th<f Tirthacintdmarjii is an almost exact 
copy of the same of pp. 3-9 of the Tirthakdr^da, with the exception of a long extract from 
the Mahdbhmata (from the middle of p. 6 to the beginning of p. 8 of the Tirthakmda) , 
though only four linesc of this extract have bepa quoted on p. 15 of the Tirthacintdmatii. The 
matter from the middle of p. 10 to the middle of p. U and a versed occurring in the end of 
p. 13 anji beginning of p. 14 of the Tirthacintumatii are an almost exactj copy of the same 


♦ Tjiis paper was submitted to the Thirteenth All-India Oriental Conference, held at 
Nagpur. OctQbrf 1946. 

1. Hindu Pilgrimages of the Fifteenth Century, pp. 415-420, Proceedings of the Ninth 
Sesaon of the All-India Oriental Conference, Trivandnim, 1940. 

2. Edited by MM. Kamalakr§ua Smititutha, Bibliotheca tndka, 1912. 

3. The place of the Krtyakalpataru in DharmaiSastra Literature, pp. 59-61, A Volume 
of Indian and Iranian Studies, presented tp Sir E. Denison Ross, Kt„ C.I.E., Bombay, 1940. 

4. The second introductory verse, p. I and the introductory verse to Gayavidhi, p. 268. 

5. Vols. XCII. XCVIII, C and Cl in 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944. 

gojRTT W H 

ly - e ^ — L#v..irs 

'• Sfrafw i 

’ira 55^ tt 

IC V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, thfe%Jitor of the Kdpataru, reads Sliiif or in the 

aboye verse, winch reading not <Kily offends against the metre but is also meaningless. That 
it is not a misprint is proved by its being ^quoted on p.,298, appendix G, indoc of pratikas, 
Tirthakd^ufa of Kjtyakalpataru. ^ 
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on p. 10 and first half of p. 11 of the Tirthak&ijL4a. The mj^tter, quoted below®, occiuring 
on pp. 13 and 14 of the Tirthacintama^i, is found with a slight variation on the last half 
of the 7%rthakdt^a. The Tirthacintamofii on p. 8 quotes sev^ lines® as matsyapurdi^ 
nmkm4^y(ivdkyam and adds^® that the Kalpataru is of opinion that this prohibition of 
conveyances holds good in the case of Prayaga only, at the above lines of the Mitt$yapurdi^ 
have been quoted in the topic of Prayaga. The above seven lines of the Matsyapurd^a are 
found on p. 141 of the T%rthakd^4^ the chapter of Praydga-ttrtha^ydtrd-vidhi, But there 
is an additional line^^^ in the Tirtluikdrida between the second and third lines of the same 
quotation in the TiythacifUdmcmii, which means ‘he who is desirous of starting on a pilgri- 
mage to Prayaga.* Though there is not a single line of prose comment within this Prayaga- 
tirtha-ydtrd-vidhi, covering 13 pages (pp. 141-153) and consisting of quotations from the 
MaUy^ipurdtjja only for 12 pages, yet Lak§midhara says elsewhere^^ that owing to the absence 
of any prohibition of conveyances in pilgrimage to places other than PraySga, there is no sin 
in reaching those places in a conveyance. It will thus be seen that almost the entire portion 
of the tirtha-ydtrd-vidhi of the Tirthnkdfida has been incorporated in the samdnyavidhi of 
the Ttrthacintdrna^i, 

The learned editor says'll, “ Among writers on ^rtha, Vacaspati Misra deals mqre fully 
with Gaya than others. The ' Ttrthacintdmmi, like the Ttrthaprahdia, has absorbed the 
entire section from Lak§mldhara’s work and reproduced it verbatim (op. cit. pp. 268^280). 
The respect that Vacqpati and Mitra Misra'* held for Lak§midhara*s work is evident from 
his placing the Kalpataru with the Vayu and Garuda Pui^ag among his authorities." The 
diapter on Gaya covers 12 pages (pp. 163-174) only of the TIrthak§inida, while the same 
covers 71 pages (pp. 268-338) of the TtrtJiadntdmani. ' r 

Vacaspati. as stated above, has acknowledged his indebtedness to tht Kalpataru not 
only in the second introductory verse of his Tlrthadntdmaift but also in the introductory 
verse of the chapter on Gaya of the same. He has also added the phrases, viz. ‘ iti Kalpa^ 
tarau tirthakdnde gayd-mdhdtmyam * and ‘ iti Kdpatarau vdrdmsi-mdhdtmyam " on pp.‘ 280 
fend 368 respectively of his Ttrthacintdma^i, The learned editor has not attempted to 
examine that indebtedness in the Varanasi portion of the Tirthakd^a which is a big one, 
covering 104 pages (pp. 12-125) but has done so in the Gaya pdrtion, which is a very brief 
one, covering 12 pages only (pp. 163-174). But though he has examined that indebtedness 
by identifying three only of the many long quotations, yet his page-references^ of the Tirt^ka- 
cintdtnafii of two of them are wrqng. Another reference in footnote 1 on p. 166 (Gaya 
Chapter) of the Ttrthakdt!t4<^ is also wrcmg. The learned editor places the number 1 after 
the word ‘ bhavan *, occurring in the verse, viz. ‘ etasmdt Kdraitddraibhya bfuivdn dhanya 
mayocyate | sakfdgayd prapatanam^ W* (11. 8-9, p, 166) and adds in the corres- 

ponding footnote * this verse is placed' after line 2 above inHhe Tirthacmtdmmi*, But though 
the second line of the above verse is quoted on p. 272 of the Tirthacintaimnu yet the first 


8 ^ 

ST i i 

9. ^ ^ 

10. SR ^ ' 

11 - 

12. arsf p. 11 of the 

TfTtkakSnufti. The above sentence, as printed, is meaningless. We should read 5PPn?lS»IW 
for 

13. P. IXXXV, Introduction, Tnthai^a. b . 

14. The words ' and Mitra hfi&a whidx are obviously wrong from, u^^rations of 
grammar and sense, should be dCmck out from here. 

15. (a) In footnote I, p. 163, he says, ‘cited in ^ 

where p. 269 should be p. 266. (b) In footnote 1, p. 169, he says, ‘ pp. 273- 

m: where pp. 273-274 should be pp. 275-277. 
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line is nowhere quoted in it. A versed®, the first line of which is somewhat amilar in. the 
beginning with the same of the above verse, is quoted both in tlie 71rthakati(/a (11. 4-5, p. 166) 
and in the T^rthacintama^i (11. p. 272). The quotation of the same in the latter is just 
before the verse, viz. ^ tirthaprabkavdd-yatnena brahmighasydpi sattama | pitub 
ddnem sutab <|| This verse, with a slightly different reading (viz. tit t ha- 

prabhdva e^d Vra®), has been quoted as ||. 2-3 On p. 166 of the Tirthakdnida. So the num- 
ber I should be placed against the verge^ viz. ^ etasmdt kdrabdt putra^ ' and the footnote 1 
should be corrected !as this verse is placed! before line 2 above in thfe TirthacintamotikU 

In the bibliography' 7 of treatises on tirtha, the learned editor has enumerated 47 works 
on tirtha and indicated the places and years of publication of eight published works among 
them, along with an asterisk placed against the names of three published works. But though 
Raghunandana*a Puru^ottama-tattva has been published in 1S95 from Calcutta by Jlvananda 
(Smrti-tattva, Vol. II, ipp. 563-73) and has been referred to as such by the learned editor 
in foot-note 3, p. xli of his introduction, yet he makes no mention of the fact of its publication 
in his above bibliography. Similarly, though Vidyapati’s Gahgdvdkydv<dP has been pub- 
li^ed from Calcutta in 1940, two years before the publication! of the present section of the 
Krtyakalpataru, yet the learned editor has classed it among unpublished works. 

Though the Vampaa portion of the Ttrthacintdmaiiati covers 30 pages only (pp. 339-368) 
jla ‘less than on)e-fourth in bulk of the same of the Tirthakd^da, covering 124 pages 
(pp. 12-135), yet the former work has missed nothing important and has, moreover, created 
order out of the unwieldy mass |of quotations in the latter work from several purapas, includ- 
ing the Linga Pwr5iio'». ^There is no division of topics in the Var'aijasi as well as in other 
portions of Tirthaka^id^, but the Tirthacmtdman^i bristles with such division of topics in 
every chapter, including that on Vamoasi. The enumeration of the topics of the Varanasi 
chapter of the Ttrthadntdmatii will not be, therefore, out of place here. They are the fol- 
lowing : — 

Measurement of the area of the holy spot of Varaijasi, merit of entering into Varapasi, 
merit of residing in it, merit of doing so up till death, merit of dying in it, merit of bathing 
and doing similar other pious acts in it and merit and procedure of worshipping the ihallic 
emblems in it. We append below the identification of the unidentified portions of the Gayfi 
chapter and the entire Varaijaa chapter of, the two works,* yiz. the Tirthacintamarii and the 
Ttrthakdhda. 


APPENDIX A 
CayS Chapter, 


T. C. T.K. 

1. pp. 272-3 = pp. .166-7 
Z. p. B74 = pp. 167.8 

3. p. 339 == pp. 168-9 

4. pp. 277-80 == pp. 171-4 


... 

••• 


nm: II 
3f^?i:ii 
fcsra: II 
SP^: II 


ins" ^ 

17. Appendix F, pp. 293-4. 

18. Edited by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuii as Vol. IV in V(^. Ill and IV of his series viz. " The 
oon^bution women to Sanskrit literature." The editor attributes the authorship of this 

I*itroni8ed VidySpati. For a discusaon of the authorship 
of y^pati oi this and many other works, vide tiie preseftf writo’s paper on * Vidy&mli, a 
htotlula writer mi Dhaimalfistra published (in 19fe) in the Proccediiws of the Twelfth 
S^on of tibe All-India Oriental C^erence, B^tes, pp. 2^297. 

'I*- ^*'^1 ^ '1th, 13th, 

}4tli, 15 th, 16th, 17th find J8th, have beoi almost fully quoted, 
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APPENDIX B 


T. C 

1. p. 339 

T.K. 

1=) p. 12 

VdratJiasi Chapter, 



^^(6 lines from M.P.) 

2. p. 339 

= 

p. 39 




S-P-) 

3. pfl. 339 

= 

p. 38 


... 


q^®;icp,(2 lines from S.P.) 

4. p. 3^ 

= 

p. 38 


• • * 


^l[^®q^(4 lines from S.P.) 

5. p. 340 

= 

p. 39 

fsmsw 

• • • 

• « » 

eTf^I%(4 lines from M.P.) 

p. 340 ] 

6.^ and 


p. 30 




... lines from B.P. 

p. 343 J 

7. p. 340 

_l 

[p. 31 
and 




^(1 line from B.P.) 

8. p. 340 

== 

[p. 39 
p. 40 




• •• 

9. p. 341 


pp. 34-5 


... 

• . » 

SRglT^^fe lines from L.P.) 

10. p. 342 


p. 13 


... 

... 

M.P.) 

11. p. 342 

= 

p. 26 


... 

• • . 

lines from M.P.) 

12. p. 342 

= 

p. 31 


• . . 

... 

... B.P.) 

13. p. 343 

= 

p. 17 


... 

• ♦ • 

... lines from L.P.) 

14. p. 343 

= 

p. 19 


. . . 

. . . 

lines from L.P.) 

15. p. 343 

= 

p. 23 


... 

... 

... L.P.) 

16. pp. 344-5 

= 

p. 16 


... 

• . . 

^(8 lines from L.P.) 

17. p. 345, 

srt 

p. 16 


• •• 

. .. 

... lines from L. P.) 

18. p. 345 

= 

p. 17 


• . . 

... 

... lines from L.P.) 

19. p. 345 

= 

p. 18 

fN 


• • • 

^Sl^dt^(2 lines from M.P.) 

20. p. 346 

r= 

pp. 14-15 


» • • 

... 

... li"®® 1’’°'" 

21. p. 346 

= 

p. 15 



... 

... *r^(2 lines from B.P.) 

22. p. .346 


p. 15 


• • • 


... 

23. p. 346 


p. 16 


• • • 

... 

• •• *11^1^ (2 lines from B.P.) 

24. p. 347 

= 

p. 13 


• • • 

• . • 

... lines from B.P.) 

25. p. 347 

= 

p. 21 

a# 


... 

•■• *‘"®® 

26. p. 347 

= 

p. 17 


• « • 

. . . 

... spj:a^(2 lines from B.P.) 

27. p. 347 

( = 

p. 17 


• • • 

... 

(2 lines from LP.) 

28. p. 348 

- 

p. 22 


• •• 

?oiT° lines from L.P.) 

29. p. 349 


p. 21 

asiWR: 


. . • 

... 1'"®® 

... ^*"®® 

30. p. 349 

= 

pp. 31-2 




31v p. 350 

1=3 

p. 32 


• • • 


... 55^(2 lines from B.P.) 

32. p. 350 


pp. 21-2 


♦ « • 

• • • 

**"®® 

33. p. 351 

= 

p. 29 

ai^Kg^ 

• • • 

a • • 

... without the 

34. pp. 354-5 

= 

pp. 82-4 


» • • 


name of a Puraiia’** in T. C. 
illipp®q^j|^(35 lines from L.P,) 

85. p. 356 

= 

p. 91 


« • • 


^^^(4 lines from L,P.) 


— - ,} 

20. Misprinted as p. 299, Appendix G, firthalA^ 

21. T.ICreads .... ... ... ^: 3 « 

22. T. C. reids ?i^jf|3nfor3|Sliftf^ »‘ead by T. K. (p, 32) with a.querry is the fourth 


Une of the above quotation 

23 . MatsyapurSmok according to T. K. 
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T. K. 

pp. 9596 %^^" ... ... ' ... (20 lilies from L.P. 

pp. 108-1103 j;3j^ ... ... ... »T^{31 lines from L.P.) 

pp. llM123nj^|g'g^ 1^"®® ^*'0® 

pp. 124-1293ig;CR« fl«r?r; lines from L.P.) 

pp. 131-13533tS|l^ “nes ^rom S.P.' 

ABBREVIATIONS 

B.P. = Brahtnapura^a. 

L.PJ== Lingapur^. 

Matsyapmana. 

Si.P. = Skandapuratfiu. 

T.C. = Tirthacintamam, ed by MM. Kamalakr§aa SmrtitirLlia, BiblioUieca Indica, 1312. 

T. K. = Ttrlhakd^da of Krtyakalpatmu, cd. by K* V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Gaekwad's 
Ofientat Series, No. xcviii, 1942. :• 


T.C. 

36. pp. 356-7 

37. pp. 358-9 = 

38. pp. 359-60 = 
39.. pp. 361-65 = 
40. pp. 365-68 



FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS' TO THE HISTORY 
OF JAIN COSMOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 

By 

L. A1.SD0RF 

Abbreviated designations of texts : Div. = divasagarapap-natti. 

GU — Gupabhadra’s IJttarapurapa. HTr. Hemacandra’s Tri^a^ti^alaka- 
puru^acaritra. jinasena’s Adipurapa. Jamb. == Jambuddivapapnatti. 

JHp, — Jinasena’s I larivaijisapurana. Lv — Lalitavistara. MP = Pu§pa- 
danta’s Mahapurapa Tisattliimahapiirisagupalarnkara. Mv. = Mahav^tu, 

Ray. = Raya,pase!naijja. -- Thapanga. Vh. - va^ndevahindi. 

*'Kirfel” and “ SciiimRiN;; ” refer to the former’s “ Kosmographic dcr • 

Inder” and the latter’s Lehre der Jainas ” (Gnmdriss der indo-ar. Philo- 
logic u. Altcrtumskunde III, 7). 

The third part of Kirfi^L’s “ Kosmographie der Inder dealing with the cosmo- 
graphy of the Jains opens with these words : “ In tJie case of the Jains, we arc not 
compelled to collect in the canonical books occasional references to cosmographical 
things in order to combine from them a picture of the universe that may perhaps 
correspond to the one prevailing at the time when the canon was laid down in writing ; 
but that canon contains extensive treatises systematically describing in every detail 
tlie universe' with all its objects and inhabitants.” 

A certain satisfaction, unmistakable in the passttge just quoted, that the Jain 
theologians have saved us for the most part tlie laborious task of collecting and 
piecing .‘together our materials may be quite justifiable, and a comp: ehensive- survey 
based exclusively on the systematic treatises certainly i? useful and indispensible to 
begin with — yet is obvious that in the long run we cannot rest content with it. 
Restriction to the systematic treatises would mean the exclusion of all those sources 
and statements that are most important for and lil^dy to yield the best results to -a 
historical and critical invTstigation of Jain .cosmography and mythology. Such an 
investigation is faced with tlircv categories of cosmcgraphic and mythological texts and 
passages : ' 

1. Scattcicd “occasional references” coi'.stitute tbesf- results of an organic 
growth that. ^ to speak, are alone entitled to be called genuine and primary. 

2. Of these references, systematizing theologians, by combining more or less 
happily and astutely, aided by right or debatable logic and an imagination which is 
often cxubetctnt but sometimes also rather arid and monotonous,^’ have w^oven that 

1, Cf. my article on the same s^:b^ecl in ZDMG y2, pp (T 

2. This is partiailarly true in the case of names of minor gods and goddesses, moun- 

tain pefiks, ‘ poiida> groves, etc In -order to procure these many hundreds of names, any 
series of names were used again and again \vithout any regard to their original significance. 
Almost eye|y page of the i^ex of .Kirfej.*s hook wpl show that one and “the same vseries 
of , names is used, at the most diverse places of the universe, for the conaorts of some indra 
or lokapala, ' in masicuUne fohn for a series ,-of gods or mountain summits, and ag«un as 
femininesi for ^some or jjotuls pontls ; good examples will be found belpw. To sort 

otit of this confused and quite worthless and meaninglessi mass whatsis really genuine 

and original is only possible wjtn the help of the casual references of the fitst category— 
exegyt; (&i course, when non-jinistic parallels come to our aid, 
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ingenuous and sometimes too artificial system which we have before us in the syste- 
matic treatises. 

3. If, therefore, these treatises are secondary as compared with the “ occa- 
sional references”, we must call tertiary all those numerous texts and passages 
that are based on the systematic treatises, quoting them and considering them as 
authoritative. 

It is clear that the neat distinction between 1. and 3. — in some cases probably 
impossible of attainment — constitutes the real problem, but that, on the other hand, 
the materials of the first category offer the best chances of discovering the junctures 
and wieak points of the system and throwing light on the history of its origin and 
development. 

I may be permitted to illustrate this by the example of a canonical text whose 
analysis will, it is hoped, not only contribute to its own higher criticism but also 
throw light on some figures of Jain mythology and on the connexions between the 
legendary biographies of Tlrthahkaras and Buddhas. 

The 5th chapter of Jamb, is a self-contained, independent text giving an extensive 
description of the birth-consecration performed by the gods for every new-born Tlrthaii- 
kara, the so-called janmakdyat^a.^ Though containing many cosmographic and mytho- 
logical datar— moreover partly in memorial stanzas whose antiquity is proved by their 
metre, the §loka,— -it has not been used by Kirfel. It is composed of two very distinct 
parts, of which the present investigation will mainly deal with the first. Its contents 
are briefly as follows. 

Alarmed by the shaking of their thrones, several groups of disakumaris betake 
themselves in succession to the birth-house. The first to appear are the eight di^- 
kumarfs living in the underworld iaheloga-valthavvao disSkumart-mahaUariyao), the 
names being enumerated ini a iSloka ; each of them is accompanied by that numerous 
retinue of dignitaries, officials, troups, etc. which the systematic mythology only ascribes 
to the indras of the different classes of gods or celestial regions. After reverently 
greetii^ the TSrthankara and his pother and praising the latter by a hymn, they clear, 
with the help of a “ world-destruction-storm ” (samvatla-vdya) which they effect by 
magic, the ground around the birth-house to a distance of one yojana of grass-blades, 
leaves, fragments of wood, and dirt of any kind and then range themselves singing by 
the side of mother and child. As the second group, there appear the eight disakumaris 
living in the upper world {u44f^a-loga-vatthavvao) , enumerated in a second 41oka. 
They greet mother and child exactly like the first eight ; by a rain of scented water 
falling from cldUds created by their magic, they precipitate the dust ; they cause a 
rain of flowers to fall from flower-clouds likewise created by them, and range them- 
%Ives singing. Next, there arrive successively, enumerated in four Slokas, the four 
groups of eight di^kumarls each residing on the eastern, southern, western, and 
northern Rucaka (puratthsma-Ruyaga-vaithavvao etc.); after greeting mother and 
child like thdr predecessors, they are content merely to range themselves singing, 
holding in their hands mirrors, v^ses, fans, and chowries respectively. They are fol- 
lowed by the four disfikumfirls of the intermediate points of Rucaka (vidi$i-Ruyag!a- 
vatthevvao, enunterated in a defective 41oka line), who likewise merely range them- 
selves, carrying lamps in their hands. So much the busier is the last group, the four 


3. Cf. SchubHag, p. 23. 
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disakumaris of Central Rucaka or the centre of Rucaka {majjhima’Ruyaga-vatthav- 
vdo or Ruyaga majjha-vatthavvdo), enumerated in a very defective half-;§loka : they 
cut off the umbilical cord and bury it ; they create by magic one plantain arbour each 
to the east, south, and north, of the birth-house, in each arbour a hall (cHuss^la), 
in whose centre there is a magnificent lion-throne ; they carry mother and child first 
to the southern arbour, seat them on the lion-throne and anoint and massage them 
with precious oils and fragrant essences. This is followed, on the lion-throne in the 
eastern arbour, by a threefold bath with gandhodaya, pupphodaya and suddhodaya 
and the putting on of every kind of ornaments. Then the two are carried to the 
tlirone in the northern ai1x)ur. Abhioga gods are called and ordered to fetch gosfstf-— 
sandalwood from the Cullahimavanta. With this wood the disakumiaiSs, after twirl- 
ing fire with two sticks, kindle a blazing flame and perform an agnihoma as bhutikar- 
man. Of the ashes of this fire* they make an amulet and hang it round the child’s 
neck ; they beat together at his ear two balls of stone wishing him that his life may 
last as long as the rocks C bhavau bhayavatn pavvayduel’*). Finally they carry 
mother and child back to the birth-house and put them down on their couch, by the 
side of which they, too, range temselves singing. 

Giitainly nobody would miss anything if this were the end of the celebration 
and the disakumaris now returned to their abodes. Actually, however, the greater 
part of the narrative is still before us. With a prolixity hardly to be surpassed, the 
text now proceeds to relate how the throne of Sakka, the indra of Saudharma, shakes, 
how Sakka, recognizing the reason, descends from the throne, kneels down and recites 
a stotra in praise of the new-born Jina, how he then calls Harioegamesi and orders 
him to convoke the other gods of his heaven, how this order is carried out, how by 
Sakka’s command the abhioga god Palaka builds a phantastic “ travelling vimana 
{jdmviniwta) described in great detail with a profusion of vamakas,— and how 
Sakka with the many tens of thousands of his retinue mounts the vimana and flies 
to the birth-house. There he greets mother and child with the words used previously 
by the disakumaris, who are expressly referred to oft this occasion! but not mentioned 
again in the whole rest of the story. He puts the mother to sleep, creates a double of the 
child, and puts it at her side ; he then creates five Sakkas (i.e., quintuplicates him- 
self), of whom one carries the TSrthankara, one holds an umbrella over him, one 
each go at his two sides carrying chowries, and one precedes him with a vajra ; the 
description of this procession is repeated in a memorial gaha. Now the whole host 
of gods betake themselves to the Papd^ga grove on the summit of Mt. Mem where 
Sakka sits down facing east on the abhiseya-sthdsat^a placed on the abhiseya-sild,^ 

The text goes on to relate the arrival of the rest of the gods, or to be more exact 
of the indras (63 in all) of all the celestial regions and classes of gods with their 


4. Thus the passage is understood by Hemacandra {HTr I 2, 315). 

5. According to Kirfel, p. 302, 313, PSlaka is the name only of the yanavimana, not of 

its maker. Our text, here as well as further below, expressly calls all the names of the list 
given by Kirfel on p. 302 as the names of the viraanas — Kirfel omits 

to mention that the convocation-bell called Sughosa in the southern* kalpas is called Maha- 
gho$a in the northern kalpas. 

6. The systematic texts enumerate to the east, south, west, and north 6i tlie Pandaga 
grove the four rocks Pa!odu(kambali), (Ati)pandukambala, Rakta(kambala) and (Ati)rakta- 
kambala ; the term abhii^eka§ild is wanting in Kirfel (p. 232f.). 
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retinues : first the indras of the rest of the vaimanika gods, the last one being Accuya, 
then the indras of tlie ten classes of bhavanavasins (including the disakumaras, who 
are expressly mentioned), theri those of the vyantaras and finally those of tlie jyoti^- 
kas, the last to appear bjing the sun and the moon. For every Indra die interminable 
account given of Sakka-is to be repeated,* the text naturally as a rule contenting 
itself with a remark to tiiat effect, but enumerating in every case, in a kind of tabular 
form, the variations of the numbers of the different categories of followers, the names 
of the yanavimanas, etc. When at last all the gods are assembled, Accuya orders 
the abhioga gods to collect the material^ lor a great Tirthankarabhi^ka. The abhi- 
ogas thereuixin create by magic 1008 jars each of nine different materials, 1008 each 
of bhing&ras, mirrors, boxes, thrones, chowries, umbrellas, etc., and they fetch : water 
and all kinds of lotuses from. Ksiroda, and Pu'?karoda, water and soil from the threic 
tirthas (Magadha, Varadama, Prabliasa) of Bharata and Airfivatsi, water and soil 
from the banks of Ganga and Sindhu, flowets, garlands, herbs, and fragrant soil from 
the Cullahimavanta, water, lotuses, soil etc. frbm the lakes, rivers, mountain ranges, 
and tirthas of every continent, and lastly also from each grove of Mt. Meru. With 
these materials, Accuya now performs the great abhi§eka, to the accompaniment of 
rejoicings of the gods the interminable description of which again fills several printed 
pages. The whole narrative, from the order given to the abhiogas to the rejoicings of 
the gods, is now to be repeated verbatim for each of die other vaimlanika indras down 
to Isaiua (i.e. excluding only Sakka) as well as for the indras of the other three 
classes of gods. Then Isaiija creates five doubles of himself who take care of tlie child 
in exactly the same way as the five Sakkas have done so far, and now last of all Sakka, 
too, gets busy : he creates to the E, S, W, and N of the Tirthahkara four white bulls 
from whose horns eight jets of water rise to the sky, unite and fall down on the 
Tirthankara. Then the text directs UiS to repeat once more for Sakka the description 
of the great abhi?eka performed, by the other Indras. Lastly Sakka again creates five 
Sakkas who carry back the Tirthankara to the birth-house just as they had brought 
him ; they lay him down by his mother’s side, exchanging him for the double created 
by Sakka, and waken the mother from her sleep. Sakka then bids Kubera perform 
a shower of treasures, an order the latter has executed by the jambhaga gods. Finally 
Sakka issues, through the abhiogas, a proclamation to the effect that if anybody 
** asubham ma^am paiiarei'' towards the Tirthankara or his mother, liis head will 
split into a hundred pieces. 

The narrative thus briefly summarized pretends, as has been stated above, to be 
a kind of pattern that is to be used for every description of a TTrthankara’s birtli, a 
form, as it were, that is to be filled in with the name of any Tirthankara whose birth 
is to be filled in with the name of any Tirthankara whose birth is to be narrated. It 
is, however, remarkable that the classical canbnical biography of TTrthankaras. the 
Jioacariya, has not made use of this pattern ; the descriptions it gives of the births of 
Mahivlra and the rest of the Jinas contain nothing whatever of what is related in 
Jaihb. V.^ On the other hand, Malayagiri is probably right in assuming that Av. 
Nijjutti I 184 : 


7. That this text in its present form is yoijnger than the ‘‘ Kalpasutra ” is sliown by 
die fact that for laying the scenes of events or introducing persons (e.g. Sakka) it has, like 
SC) many angels an4 uvafvj^as, recoiirr.e to the “ cla.ssical descriptions of the Jinamirya, 
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Cetta-bahur aUhamie jdo Usaho Asdcfha-nakkhatte 
jammma-maho ya savvo neyavvo java ghosat^ayatfi 
refers to our “ form which, consequently, filled in with the name or designation 
of the first TIi|hankara, he insertss in full into his commentary.^ In post>canonical 
literature, the Bi§abha-carita remains the locus cljissicqs for the reproduction in full 
of the model presented by Jamb. V. Thus e.g. Hemacandra relates (HTr I 2,27-626; 
the birth of Rsabha with the greatest copiousness, closely following the canonical 
narrative,^ while in the caritas of the later Jinas in most cases he merely recapitulates 
the main points, disposing eg. of Nemi’s birth in 15 ^lokas (VIII 5,180-195) and 
dealing with others even more briefly. The same plan is adopted in the Mahdpurisa- 
cariyh of Silanka/* who, however, even for R^abha gives only a short summary as 
compared with Hemacandra’s detailed narrative. An epitome only of Jamb. V is 
.also presented by the Vh, in its Ksabhacarita (p. 150,29-161,17). Of the Digambar 
version of the janma-kalyaaa which, as we shall see, is particularly helpful for eluci- 
dating the history of our text, a detailed examination will have to be made presently. 

The starting-point of every analysis of Jamb. V must be the fact that by far the 
greatest part of that text -computed by the space covered, not by the events related — 
recurs verbatim (or mutatis rfiutandis) in the Rdyapasenaijja. To the retinue of the 
disakumarls in Jamb, corresponds exactly that of the god Suriyabha in Ray. ; the ac- 
tivities of tlie ahe- and uddha loga-vatthavdo disdkwndrhmahattariydo are performed 
in Ray. by abhioga gods sent by Suriyabha in order to put into proper state the place 
of his intended visit to Mahavira. S^kka’s departure from his heaven with the pre- 
ceding convocation of the gods by hi^s^ general and the detailed description of the 
gorgeous yanavim^a built expressly for this occasion is told in Ray. in tlie same 
words of Suriyabha. Accuya's order for the materials for the abh^eka to be fetched, 
the collection of these multifarious materials, t^ie abhi;$eka itself with the accompany- 
ing activities * of the gods, the Tlithahkara’s being decorated with ornaments and 
clothed with two garments—all this recurs mutatis mutandis in Ray. when the gods 
perfoiTn the great abhijeka of Suriyabha which Maliavira describes to Goyama. 

The question which of the two texts copies the other, or whether both of them 
draw from a common source, is not yet decided by text and commentary of Jamb. V 
expressly referring to Ray. ; for to a Jain it is a matter of course that Ray. as the 
2nd uvanga takes precedence of Jamb., the 6th, and that accordingly reference is to be 
made from Jamb, to Ray. and not vice versa. Fortunately, however, the texts furnish 
some other clues which enable us to establish beyond doubt their true realtion. 


8. ** tasya ca bhagavata ddi^ththakarasya jantna-mahab sarvo * pi tdvat netavyah. 
H^ya-buddhim prdpa^tyo. ydvad gho^a^akam iti; jannta-mahas ca yathd Jantbuditpapia- 
jnapty-ddv$u sdk^dt suhato ‘ bhihitas tathd vineya-jandnugrahdyehdpi darsyate.*'~-ghosanaymn 
of course refers to the proclamattoniof the abhiogas actually coming at the end of ]aynb. V. 

9. Of this unpublished work, I possess a photo of the Patan MS. kindly lent to me 
by the late lamented Munimaharaj Jayantavijayaji. 

10. The description of Suriyabha’s residence, of his abhiseka and his worshipping tlie 
statues of the Jmas is transferred in the Divasagarapannatli (Jivajivabhigama III) to the 
god Vijaya of the gate Vijaya of Jambudvipa ; Jambt IV again refers for these descriptions 
to. Div. iflvdjiv. III). The relation between Ray. and Div. cannot be discussed here; but 
that Jamb. V does not draw from IHv. is proved by those lengthy passages (as e.g. the pre- 
paration of the locality where the celebration is held, the description of the ydnavimdna. etc.) 
that are common to famh, and Ray. but wanting in Dlv. 
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The second place in the list of Suriyabha's retinue is occupied by his four agga- 
mahisio. At the corre^nding place in the retinue of the disakumans, we iindi four 
mahattariy^. Now as this title is regularly given also to the disakum&ils themselves, 
this is obviously unoriginal, the mahattariyao having been changed from the agga- 
mahiao of Ray. because the latter were of course impossible in the retinue of females. 
That Jamb, actually draws from Ray. becomes still clearer in the passage describing 
the rejoicing of the gods during the abhiseka. Ray. repeatedly says : “ app' egmya deva 
Suriyabham vimo^tfi karenti ”, the dots standing for a varying adjectival com- 

pound in the accusative. The redactor of Jamb. V has retouched this passage some- 
what carelessly : by merely striking off SuriySbham vimdmtn he has left the adjectival 
compound without any substantive to agree with. Further, after stru^ling with the tire- 
some, almost unparalleled prolixity of the descriptions of the yanavimana and of Sakka’s 
journey to the birth-house, it is surprising to find the ensuing events, of much greater 
importance for the real subject matter of Jamb. V, viz. the creation of the Jina’s 
double and Sakka’s journey to Mt. Meru, dealt witli quite concisely in a few lines. 
The same discrepancy of style and disproportion of extent exist between the inter- 
minable description of the abhiseka common to Jamb, and Ray., and the whole rest 
of Jamb. V. 

Now obviously a descriptiwi like that of the yanavim^a or the abhi§eka is quite 
appropriate in a text like Ray. which — except, of course, the wonderful old dialogue 
forming its last part — ^would seem to owe its existence mainly to the desire of a theo- 
logian to give vent to his imagination in the detailed and circumstantial descriptions of 
celestial things and' conditions— descriptions which by their unmeasured exuberance 
and their tumid style^^ clearly betray their comparatively late origin. Iri a text like 
R3y., these descriptions are given for their own sake and form integral parts of the 
whole, while in Jamb. V they are mere annoying digressions threatening to burst the 
frame of the story.^® 

If any doubt were left, it would be removed by the Digambar version of the 
janmakaly^a. Unfortunately, its most authoritative rendering in Jinasena’s Adi- 
purai^a is not at present accessible to me.” I shall have to rely instead on Pu§pa- 
danta’s Apabkramsa rendering in his A/P” and on the descriptions of the janma- 
kalya^as of TIrthankaras 2-24 in GU ; the latter are all very short (many of them 


11. WlMiER’s harsh judgment (Indiscke Studien 16, 386), breathing even stronger indig- 
nation than his well-known censure of Baaja’s Kadambari, may be quoted : “ This might 
rather be said to be no style at all ; it far exceeds the usual measure, rather excqasive itself, 
of these saaed texta Ckie is directly reminded of the Kadambari, though, of course, BSna's 
woik, by the poetical strain of its ideas and images, is considerably superior to this confused 
and takeless medley. Acaording to the das^hcation attempted above, the cosmo- 
graphy of Ray. would belong to the third category, if it W not rather to be regarded as an 
offshoot ot the texts of the second category, the systematic treatises. For us, the text has a 
certain interest mainly because, as Schubring, p, 37 remarks, the detailed descriptions of a 
Jina temple, of stlupaa. etc., particularly also of the worship of images and relics, " certainly 
fdlow terrestrian mpdela” 

12. The same is true of the god Mjaya’s residence and abhiseka in Div. 

13. I venture to suggest that a new critical edition of this very important text is an 
urgent desideratum. 

14. ^E^aUia : MP 3, cf. Vaidya’s ethtion ; Nemi : MP 87, 13-17, cf. my edition and 
trandation in my " Harivam^purlioa.” 
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consisting of a single sloka), but their very restriction to a few cwistantly recurring 
main points renders these points the more certain. Finally, we have four pretty 
extensive descriptions of janmakalyanas in which, however, must be used with 

caution since, as I have shown in my “ Harivar/i^apurat^a”, only JA, GU and MP 
give the true and unadulterated Digambar version while JHp largely draws from 
Svetambar tradition as well. But one of those main points on which a 1 1 Digambar 
sources just named agree is that iSakra does not fly to the birth-house in a vin^a but 
on his elephant Airavata — it would be needless to dilate upon the originality of this 
version ! The same originality is, however, evident in several other features of the 
Digambar versim, and with its help it is not too difficult to elucidate the gradual 
development of the second part of Jamb. V. 

By comparing all the renderings enumerated above we get the following standard 
form of the Digambar janma-kalyaija ; 

After the Jina's birth has shaken the thrones of the indras, the gods of the four 
classes hasten to the birth-house, the vaimanikas being alarmed by bells, the jyotiskas 
by lions’ loars, the vyantaras by drums, and the bhavanavasins by conch-shdls. The 
gods use not only vimanas, carriages, palanquins, etc., but also every conceivable kind 
of riding animals such as buffaloes, bucks, horses, tigers, panthers, rhinoceroses, ma- 
karas, antelopes, hatiisas, peacocks, parrots, ducks, artd serpents. &ikra, as stated 
above, rides on his elephant Airavata., together with his consort Saci. It is the latter 
who, entering the birth-house, exchanges the child for the double created by Sakra 
and puls the mother to sleep. She hands the child to her husband who, as the texts 
usually put it, places it “on the shoylder” of his elephant, and then they travel 
through the air to the rock Panduka on Mt. Meru, I^a holding an umbrella over the 
child ; MP 3, 11, 11 alone adds that besides the Indras of Sanatkumara and Mahen- 
dra fan it with chowries. Assisted by the rest of the gods, Sakra performs the abhi- 
seka with jars filled with water from the milk-ocean ; the Jina is adorned, anointed, 
and clothed, he is given his name and brought back to his parents. 

Probably the mbst remarkable feature of this version is the rdle played by Sakra. 
The hierarchy of the system, with jjts four classes of gods and their indras, is indeed 
known and presupposed ; but nevertheless, without any regard to the rulers of higher 
celestial spheres made his superiors by divines and cosmographers, Sakra actually is 
—exactly as e.g. in the story of the transfer of the embryo in the Jkfacariya— still 
simply the old King of gods. The gods are called “ Saudharmendra-purassarajf. ’’ {GU 
71,39) or “ Sttudharma-pTatmkhah ”, and in reality it is Sakra alone who performs 
the whole abhi§eka — ^the other gods are mere gjectators, there is no question of an 
abhieeka performed by Acyuta and the rest of the indras. 

Let us now consider once more the second part of the narrative of Jamb. V 1 
The aUiiBeka is there performed successively and in due order by all the indras of the 
four classes of gods, beginning with Accuya as the highest of them. Sakka alone is 
left out of the normal order and kept waiting till the very end, and of him alone 
something is told which is different from the abhi^ka borrowed from Ray., viz. the 
creation of the four white bulls from whose horns eight jets of water rise, unite and 
fall down on the Jina. Quite obviously, this is the only originalabhi$eka. 
The reviser who inserted into the text the passages from Ray. did not dare to sup- 


Mahivira : 26-44 ; B«abhs ; 8* 105-237 ; Munisuvrata : 16, 24-18 ; Nani :38, 14-55, 
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press this original version ; on the other hand, he was not content simply to add the 
description of Ray. for Sakka alone. He evidently did not think it proper that the 
abhi^eka should be performed by Sakka alone and not at least also by those indras 
who according to the system are bis superiors. It was only a little step further to 
the idea to have performed the abhijeka by all the indras, neatly arranged in de- 
scending order. As, however, Sakka’s special activity would have formed an awk- 
ward interruption of the series, he was placed at the end. At this point, the specu- 
lating pedantry of our revisor reveals itself in a particularly characteristic detail : 
during the abhi§eka. performed by the 63 indras, the Tirthahkara must be thought of 
as resting in the lap of one Sakka seated on the throne while the other four Sakkas 
are standing around him with parasol, chowries, and vajra. If now Sakka is to 
perform the abhii§eka, somebody else — so our revisor reasons -must necessarily hold 
the child while he is doing so ! This, and this alone, must be the meaning of the 
creation of five doubles of himself by is2uia as well.’'* On the way back to the birth- 
house, these five Isajjas are again replaced by the original five Siikkas. 

As to this curious self-quintuplication of Sakka, which, though not unreasonable, 
yet looks rather unoriginal, the more so since it is unknown to tlie Digambar ver- 
sion, it is difficult to explain it convincingly, but a conjecture may be ventured. We 
have seen that in the Digambar version I^na holds an umbrella over the Jina seated 
on tSakra’s elephant, and that Puspadanta once adds that the indras of Sanatkumara 
and Mahendra fan him with chowries. It is not inccmceivable that « revisor of Jamb. 
V had before him a text in which four higher indras acted as parasol-, chowrie-, and 
vajra-bearers, and that he thought improper»that gods superior in rank to Sakka 
should act as his assistants or servants ; on the other hand, replacing them by lower 
gods inferior in rank to Sakka would have detracted from the Tlrthankara’s dignity, 
and thus he hit upon the expedient, worthy of his theological acumen, to split up the 
one Sakka into five doubles. Whether this conjecture is right or not— we must not 
omit to note that during the Jina’s transport by the five Sakkas to Mem and back the 
big yanavimana is never mentioned ; it is completely lost sight of'after Sakka’s arrival 
at the birth-house— one i|iore proof (though hardly needed any longer) that it is a 
later addition from Ray. 

To sum up. The story of Sakka’s janmabhiseka forming the base of Jamb. V is 
old. Its agreement with a Digambar version in the most characteristic points — 
exchange of the child for a double created by Sakra while the mother is put to sleep, 
performing of the abhiseka on Mt. Meru— proves that it goes back at least to the time 
before the separation of the two Jain churches. A further proof of considerable anti- 
quity is the r61e played by Sakra, incompatible with the finished cosmographic-ray- 
thological system and thus pointing back to a time before the latter was fully devclop- 
{led. But while the Digambars even after the fixatiwi of the later system left the 
story on the whole unchanged, taking no offence at the discrepancies thus resulting, 
a Svetambar theologian hit upon the idea to embellish the comparatively p^ain and 
concise narrative by imerting lengthy passages from Ray.^^ taking this opportunity 

16. According to Schukung, p. 22, these Isajjaa wash the Tirthankara. I am .unable 
to trace a statement to this effect in the text. 

17. He may have been influenced by the fact that the abhiseka in Ray, is performed 
on the occasion of Suriyabha’s manifestation (utpatti), wdiich corresponds to the birth of 
a humafi. 
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to retcMch it thoroughly with a view to bringing it into perfect agreement with the 
cosmographic system. Being incorporated into the canon, the result of his labours be- 
came an obligatory model for all later iSvetambar authors. We have here a particularly 
instructive illustration of the fact that being contained in the canon does not in itself 
warrant greater antiquity — or high antiquity at all— of a version or passage, and 
that the Digambars’ suspicion of the Svetambar canon is, for certain portions of it, 
not quite unfounded. 

When, after this analysis of its second part, we take a general view of the w h o 1 e 
of Jamb. V, it need hardly be pointed out that the two parts of which this whole is 
composed, viz. the celebration held by the disakumaiis at the birth-house and the 
aUiii$eka performed by the gods on Mt. Meru, must have been originally independent, 
being knit together very loosely even in the present text. What is performed by the 
disakumaris is an elaborate ceremony as complete as might be desired, and it is hardly 
possible to dismiss it, as Schubring p. 22 does, as the performing of the preparations ” 
— ^the less so since in the following narrative of the aWiiseka on Mt. Meru these 
“preparations” are nowhere referred to. On the contrary, it is evident that two 
entirely different nativity legends, which had nothing to do with, and according to 
normal logic even excluded, each other, have been strung together without even an 
attempt laeing made to bring about a real connexion. 

Ihe decisive proof is again furnished by the Digambar version. In its genuine 
form represented by GU and MP, the disakumaris and their celebration are missing 
altogether. Instead, there appear if not dikkumatis then at least goddesses very similar 
to them at a slightly earlier stage of the Jina’s biography, where against the Svetam- 
bar version does not know them : they are sent by Sakra six months before the 
'Hithahkara enters his mother’s womb in order to purify the mother and serve her as 
attendants and guardians. This piece of Digambar tradition— which, as we shall see 
below, is given support by Buddhist legends — can only be discussed towards the end 
of our investigation. But we may note even now that JHp — a particularly clear 
instance of its drawing from Svetambar as well as Digambar tradition — rdates both 
the consecration of the mother for the impending conception and, though in a much 
abbreviated form, the celebration of the birth by the dikkumaiis. 

With regard to these disakumaifs of Jamb. V, it must be stated first of all that 
independent queens or princesses with retinues like those of the indras are quite un- 
known to the recognized hierarchy of gods, in which goddesses appear almost exclusively 
as consorts of indras or other gods. As to the bhavanavfisins in partiailar, the canon 
menticms only male asura-, naga-, dik- etc. -kum&ras, the sole exceptions being the 
disakumaiis of Jamb. V'® and the treatise on the logapalas, Viyahapairoatti 3,74,4, 
where a learned divine, expounding the subordination of different classes of gods, 
attributes to every lokapala, along with other gods, certain classes of bhavanavasins 
as subordinates and in so doing ccxisistently speaks of “ asurakunma asurakutnam, 
nagakumard ndgakumdrio ” etc. Quite apart from the impression of being rather late 
which the whcfle passage creates, it is remarkable that here, too, the godesses are only 
mentioned as the wives of their husbands. Besides, it seems possible, if not probable 


1& Enumerated in the same memorial stanzas (probably quoted frcan Jamb. V) alsq 
in Thin. 

2 
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that the express mention of the kunmlo is caused by the disa-kummo of Jamb. V, 
the feminine being extended to all the ten classes of bhavanavasins.. 

Be this as it may, the fact remains that the cosmographic mythological system, 
with its richly developped and minutely gradated hierarchy of deities, from the indras 
and lokapalas and their different dignitaries and officers down to the servants {abhi- 
yogya) and untouchables (kilbkika), does not know any independent mahattariyao 
such as we find them in Jamb. V. As, moreover, these mahattariyao are enumerated 
in memorial stanzas proved to be old by their metre, the 41oka, we may feel justified 
in assuming that these female deities are, as it were, a foreign body dating from " pre- 
system ” days which, either from negligence or on account of some difficulty or other, 
was not satisfactorily adapted to the system. This assumption is borne out by the 
fact that the disakuniaris as such, and nearly half of them with the same or almost 
the same names, occur in Buddhist literature as well. 

In the Mahavastu (SfeNARx’s edition, Vol. Ill, p. 305-310, 6) and in the LaUta- 
vistara (Lefmann’s edition, p. 387-391), the Buddha (in largely identical wording) 
teaches a protective charm for journeys to the four quarters. In this charm, as tute- 
lary deities of each of the four chief points of the compass are enumerated seven 
naksatras, one of the well-known four lokapalas or maharajas, and eight “ deva- 
kumariyo ”. Mv in each case gives first the list of the nak^atras, then enumerates the 
devrdtumariyo and lastly, with the formula “ tasam adhipatl raja ”, names the loka- 
pSla, while in Lv the nak§atras are followed first by the verse ‘‘ te^am cadhipati 
raja ” and then only by the list of the devakumariyo ; that is to say, the loka- 
palas are the lords, according to Mv of the devakumariyo, but according to LV of the 
naksatras, while Lv does not expressly say that the devakumariyo are subordinate 
to anybody. As Mv, too, reads once (with no variants) te.^m adhipati instead of 
tasam, the former is likely to be the more correct reading. 

I shall now first give the four lists of Mv and Lv in a text eclectically constituted 
with the help of the critical apparatuses of the two printed editions,’® adding below 
each list the corresponding 41oka of Jamb. V. — with the more remarkable variants 
from Thaij., Vh, the Hyderabad (Sthanakvasi) edition of Jamb. (“ H ”), and Malaya- 
giri’s reproduction of Jamb. V in his Avasyaka commentary (“M”) — ^and Hema- 
candra’s Sanskrit rendering of the four stanzas (HTr I, 2, 288, 291, 294, 297). 

1. East. 

Mv/Lv : purastime disobhage a^tou devakumariyo 

Nandottara Nandi^erfd Nandini Nandivardhanl 
Jayanti, Vijayanfi ca Siddhartha Aparajitd 

Jamb. V : Nanduttard ya Nandd ya Ar^anda N andivaddhat^d 
Vijayd ya VejayanR bayantl Apardjiyd 

HTr : tds ca Nmdottard-Nande Arumdd-Nandivardhane 

Vijayd VaijayanR ca Jayanti cAparajUd 

(Mv Nandirak^itd, ’’varddkiid ; Lv Nandavardham ; in Lv 1st and 2nd lines 
exchanged.) 


19. Various readings are distinguished merely by Mv and Lv ; if information about the 
single MSS is desired, it can be easily found in ^nahTs and Lefmann’s editims. 
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2. South. 


Mv/Lv ; 


Jamb. V : 


dak^ifiasmini disobhage a^au devakumdriyo 
Laksmmati Yasamatl Yasaprdptd Yasodhard 
Suulthitd Suprabhdtd Suprabuddhd ^ukhdvahd 


^amdhard Suppadinnd Suppabuddhd Jasohard 
Lacchtmcd Sesavcd Cittaguttd Vasundhard 


HTr : Samdhdrd Supradattd Suprabuddhd Yasodhard 

Laksmlmatl Sesavati Citraguptd Vasundhard 

(Mv Lak^numatt Sinmati Yasomatt Yasodhard ; Yasamatl ; Subhe^fhitd, Sudra- 
sthitd, Subhesthitd, Suvisuddhd Suvydkrid ; Lv Sriydmati Yasa^ YaSahprd^ ; Su- 
utthitd Suprathamd ; Sukhdvaldh — Vb Suppasiddhd Jaso° ; M Lacchimatl Cittoguttd 
Vasundhard Sesavatl.) 


3. West 

Mv/Lv : pascimasmim disobhage a^au devakumdriyo 

Alambusd Misrakesi Pm,idarlkd tathArum 
Ekdnamsd Navamikd Slid Knud ca Draupadt 

Jamb. V : Ilddevi Surddevi Puhavt Paufndval 

Egandsd Navamiyd Bhaddd ^yd ya atthami 

HTr : Ilddevi Surddevi Prthivl Padmdvaty api 

Ekandsd Navamikd Bhadrd Siteti ndmataft 

(Mv ^kesl Ari^d Supprabhdyakd, ""bhdsvarah ; Ekdnamvd Tavamikd Kr^ Sufcrd 
ca, Suklamadopaii, Sukranuwpati, Lv Ekahatfisd, Ekddasd, Ekdndasd, — H Pau- 
mdvm tahd. M Navamiyd. ) 


4. North 

Mv/Lv ; uttarasmirn disobhage a^au devakumdriyo 
Ilddevi Surddevi Prthivl Padumdvatl 
upasihitd maharaja Asa Sraddhd Hirl Sirl 

Jamb. V : Alambusd Mtsakesi ya Pundarlyd ya Varum 

Hdsd Saccappabhd ceva Sirl Hirl ceva uttarao 

HTr : Alambusd Misrakesi Pun4(^nkd ca Vdruiii 

Hdsd Sarvaprabhd caiva Sri Hrlr ity abhidhdnata[i 

(Lv Pjthvl Padmdvatl iathd ; mahdvdld, Mv Padumdvatl | Asd Sraddhd Hiii ca 
Sri .... samdgatd ; Asd Sdrddhd Ahirlva SUdmapi samdgato, Hirl Sin id pP. 
M Missake^, H Misa^, Thaaji- MUtaked Pundo^igi. H Vh Savvappabhd ; Thah. Asd 
ya Savvagd ceva. H Sm.) 

It will be seen that both the Buddhist and the Jain traditions are corrupt*--^ 
much so that in some cases the correct forms cannot be restituted though original 
identity cannot be doubted. Even thus, of 32 names 20 are still completely identical, 
and some more have at least closely corresponding forms in the two versions. More- 
over, several lines or padas are completely or largely identical, so that there can be 
no doubt that the Buddhist and the Jain lists of the 32 deities go back to the same 
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set of memorial stanzas. The most striking discrepancy is easily removed : a Vanuji 
by her very name is referred to the west, and the Jains are certainly wrong in placing 
her in the north. The line in which she appears, therefore, belongs to where it is 
found in almost identical form in Mv/Lv and has been exchanged by mistake for the 
line Ilddevi SwMevl .... Further, as to Siddhartha. named in the east by Mv/Lv 
instead of the Jain Vijaya, the name Siddhartha has also a Jain counterpart within 
the series Vijaya Vaijayanti etc. This series has been used for naming the Anuttara 
heavens, and here we find in the midst of the four outer heavens Vijaya, Vaijayanta, 
Jayanta, ajid Aparajita the central heaven Sarvarthasiddha. 

We are led yet a little step further by some remarkable variants in JHp. In that 
text, our goddesses are enumerated thrice : 5, 705-717 ; 8, 106-113 ; 38, 31-35. The 
first eight names are exactly the same as in Jamb. V. The second eight are as fol- 
lows : St 4 sthitd Suprabuddhd Yasodhard Lak^mlmatl Vasundhard Citrd Praipdhi 
KYrtimati. The last of these but one is found in JHp alone. Of the| rest, five recur in 
Jamb. V, while Susthitd clearly corresponds to the (obviously corrupt) “Suutthitd" 
of Lv, for which Jamb. V has Suppadiniid (or Samdhdrd?). Lastly Kirtimati accord- 
ing to Digambar usage (cf. my Harivaipsapuraija, p. 175f., §67) is equivalent to 
Yaiomati, which confirms the Yasamatl of the Buddhists, while Sesavm of Jamb. V 
may be conjectured to be a corruption of Jasavm .. — In the third group, six names are 
identical in all three versions (Mv/Lv, Jamb. V, JHp). Instead of the Buddhist 
{Kmd) Draupadi, Jamb. V has Bhaddd, JHp Bhadrikd. Kdncam, found solely in 
JHp, seems to be a corruption, probably due to the fact that Ekancattsd was likely to 
be misunderstood : this name is not only in Jamb. V corrupted into a meaningless 
Egofdsd (which Hemacandra faithfully renders by Ekmdsdl), but it is not pre- 
served in its correct form in any MS of either Mv or Lv, and it has been recognized 
neithpr by Lefmann (who prints Ekddasd) nor by SfiNARr (who prefers to leave a 
lacuna). — In the last group, the variant Put^arikiiii offered by JHp recurs in some 
MSS of Vh ; As« (instead of the curious Hdsd of Jamb. V) agrees with Thaij.““ and 
the Buddhists ; while for Sraddhd of Mv/Lv, Saccappabhd of Jamb. V, Sovvagd of 
ThaiQ. — ^pointing at least to some commem prototype— JHp has the totally different 
Dlpfti : where this name comes from will be shown' below. 

The r emarkab le result thus obtained is that in three cases JHp agrees with the 
BudiUiist tradition as opposed to Jamb. V. This means that Jinasena here fdlows a 
tradition which, though — ^as shown abov'e— no doubt a Svetambar tradition, yet is 
i pdPTonripnt of and anterior to the canonical tradition of Jamb. V and the post-cano- 
nical Svetambar literature based on Jamb. V. We shall find more proofs of this in 
the course of our investigation. 

The godessea each of the four quarters, enumerated in identical stanzas at 
such di^arate places as a Buddhist charm for travellers and a Jain nativity l^d, 
must undoubtedly be of amsiderable antiquity. Perhaps we might even say that 
what we have before us is only a last vestige of them ; for apart from the places just 
mwtinnpH, I caimot ttacc them anywhere else. Popular as the “ Four Mahfirajas ” 


) 20. If here Thajj. has preserved a correct form corrupted in Jamb, it has, on the other 
hafiA the conupt Mittakesi for Misakesi and Puttdartgkd for Ptmdonyd of Jamb., Ptmdanga 
of H.— Kmm., who (p. 258) knows the ^desses <mJy from ThSp., does not give the names 
MsakeH, PuifdtrfikS, and HdaS. 
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are in Buddhist literature, the 32 devakumariyo are nowhere else met as part of their 
retinue ; they do not even occur in the Buddhist nativity legends, where beside the 
lokapdlas themselves a great many different kinds of male and female gods and demi- 
gods appear before or during the great event. As to the Jains, they could not help 
including the di^kum&rfs of Jamb, in their systematic treatises on cosmography, and 
it was a matter of course that the memorial Sokas were quoted in Than. But as far 
as I can see the only occasion on which these godesses fulfil any functimi or display 
any activity is the jaiuna-kalyana of the iSvetfimbaras. An examination of their names 
does not lead much further. Some of them, it is true, form distinct groups of four, 
but the list as a whole seems to be a motley collection of disparate tuimes with no 
underlying common principle and without any recognizable relation to the nature of 
the godesses or to the four quarters. Some of them are names of tithis ; Nanda is the 
name of the 1st, 6th, and 11th tithi, Nandivardhana is the end of the paksa, i.e. the 
day of new or full moon, Ekdnamsd is the day of new moon, and Navamika imme- 
diately following it in the list probably stands for Navam. Nmdd, EkanamSd, Vijayd, 
and Apardjitd are surnames of Durga ; Alambu^d, of course is a well-known nymph. 
Other single names might be added that occur elsewhere in some other connexion, 
but it is more interesting to note that in two cases a complete group of four 
names filling a 41oka pada recurs elsewhere. Mv II, p. 56ff. we find Sn, Sraddha, 
Asa, and Hn as four daughters of Indra, incarnating the conceptions expressed by 
their names, but there is nothing to tell us whether they arc in any way related to 
their disakumari namesakes or not. 

A more interesting, but also even more probl^atic case is that of the group 
Vijayd Vaijayanti JayanR Apardjitd. While the rest of the 32 names have been used 
comparatively little in the way diescribed above^i this group has been made 
to suf 4 >ly the names for a great many different, and partly rather important, 
things, viz. ‘ as masc., (1) for the four gates of Jambudvipa described at such great 
length in Jamb, and for the gods who guard them, and further for the gates of all 
other continents and oceans ; (2) for the four outer vimanas of the highest celestial 
region ; (3) for a series of peaks on Rucakadvipa ; as f em . , (1) for four lakes on 
Nandi§varadvTpa : (2) for four ponds in the Nandanavana <m Mt Mem (Digam- 
bars differ, cf. Kirfel, p. 23<1) ; (3) for the four consorts each of all the planet gods ; 
(4) for four provincial capitals in the northern part of Aparavideha. As to the Bud- 
dhists, there occur in the fragments of a dharam published by H. Hoffmann as an 
appendix to his edition of the Atatikasutra,^- (in the retinue of the Four 
MahSiSjas the yak^as Jayanta, Vijayanta, and AparSjita ; a fourth name 
comii% before Aparajita is lost in a lacuna. Further, Jaya, Vijayd (variant : 
VijayanR), JayanR, and Apardjitd are the names of the first four statues 
in the SimhaMnadvatritri^ika (cf. Weber, Indische Studien, Vol. 15, p. 444). And 


21. Apart from single names, there occur : Suprabuddha Yaiodhard among the names 
of the JambQ tree after which Jambudvipa is named ; Citragupta Vasundhata among the 
consorts of Camara’s lokapala ; and the group Nandattard Nanda AmndS NandivaidhanS as 
the names of four lakes on NandiSvaradvipa and of four ponds in the Nandanavana on Mt 
Meru, the latter, however, having quite different names with the Digambais, cf. Kirfel. 
p. 231. 

22. " Bruchstucke des.»Atanatika-Butra aus dem zentralasiatischm Sanskrk-Kanon der 
Buddhisten'', p. 102. 
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lastly, the KaufiRya Arthasdstra prescribes in the passage dealing with the planning of 
a fort (II, 4 ; ed. Ganapati 5astri I, 129) : “ In the centre of the fort, he shall have 
erected the sanctuaries of Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, and Vijayanta as well as the 
temples of ?§iva, VaiSravaiia, the Asvins, Sri, and Madim.'* (Apardjit-Apratihata- 
Jayanta-Vaijayanta-kostakan Siva-Vamavan-Asvi-Sn Madiru-grham ca pura-7nadhye 
karayet,) This passage is dealt with at length by O. Stein, *'Megastkenes and Kau 
tilya*\ p. 195f., who, without arriving at a definite result, discusses in particular 
Shamasastri’s and Sorabji’s assertion that the four deities are “Jaina deities". 
Even a slight acquaintance with Jain doctrines and literature ought to have made 
impossible this assertion or at least have rendered superfluous its discussion. Shama- 
sastri, Sorabji and Stein evidently know the four names in Jainism only as those 
of Anuttara deities.” Now as we have seen above, these names are primarily those 
of the four outer vimanas of the highest celestial region, and it is only by the general 
rule that in the uppermost regions the gods have the same name as the heavens they 
live in that Aparajita etc. become names of gods as well. But these products of cos- 
mographic systematization have nothing to do with real gods, i.e. divine personalities 
belonging to a pantheon, whose worship or pictorial representation might be imagined. 
The idea that such “deities” might have been borrowed by the Brahmans from the 
Jains is almost grotesque. Who are the borrowers here is shown very clearly by the 
multifarious use of the four names in Jain literature unknown to Shamasasthi, 
Sorabji, and Stein and by their occurring in Buddhist literature as well. 

This may be said to settle the “ question of Jainism in Kautilya” (Stein 1. c ), 
but not the problem of the origin and true nature of our four godesses. According to 
Stein 1. c. and the smaller St. Petersburg Dictionary of the names occurring in the 
passage of the Artha^stra Apratihata is unknown to Brahmanical literature as the 
name of a god ; Jayanta occurs as the name of a son of Indra and Sad, a surname of 
Siva and Skanda, the name of a Rudra, a Gandharva, and a son of Dharma : Vai- 
jayanta is a surname of Skanda, and Aparajita a surname of Vi^nu and Siva and the 
name of a Rudra. Ganapati 5astri in his commentary explains : Aparajita Durgd, 
Apratihato Vimuh, Jayantah Subrahmanyah, Vedjayanta Indrah, tesam alaydn, J. J. 
Meyer, in his translation of the Arthasastra, ( “Nachtrage”, 75, 40 ) remarks on the 
four names : “ But actually all of them are only different names or forms of Kumara, 
Skanda or Karttikeya.” In my opinion, the material collected above rather tends to 
show that we have to do with a group of tutelary deities that played a consider- 
able part in popular belief but hardly entered the domain of literature ; when the 
latter occasionally did happen, they were identified with gods like Skanda etc. or 
interpreted as special forms of them. If this conjecture is right, what follows for the 
list of the disakumaris is once more nothing but that it is composed of a motley of 
heterogeneous figures. 

In JHp, the four kum^s Vijayd V^Hjaymtt Jayanti Aparajita are doubled in a 
curious way. In all three passages in question, they head the list, but the four names 
occur once mewe after the last group of four lenumerated in Jamb. V, ,their 
bearers being described in 38,376 as dUdfn ca Vijayddayo yuvatayas catasro vardti. 
while in 5,717 and 8,115 they are as imequivocally called eld vidyutkumdrh^rit syur 
mahattariha^ and imd vidyutkumSmdm catasrab pramukhqb respectively. All threlb 
passages further expressly state that these four together witii the four enumerated last 
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in Jamb. V (and called dikkumd^tnmfi mahattarikd vardh in JHp 5,724) perform the 
jaltakarmiaioi of the Jina. That the four disakumMs heading the list and the four 
vidyutkumdrlndifi mahattarikdk or vidyutkumdn^tjt pramukhuh are really meant to 
be different is proved beyond doubt by the mounitains assigned to them as residences 
in JHp 5 being different too. 

Whatever may be the origin of this duplication (probably it is due to some error 
or misunderstanding), it is hardly a mere fancy that in JHp just these four goddesses 
are invested with a kind of leadership. On the other hand it must be admitted tliat 
neither in Jamb. V nor in Mv or Lv do we find any traces of such leadership ; more- 
over w^e should rather expect to find four leaders of the 32 dikrumaris distributed to 
the four quarters, i.o. one each in the east, south, west, and north, instead of all of 
them in the east (and even there enumerated as second group after Nandottara 
etc.). For the present, it is unfortunately not possible to give satisfactory answers to 
the questions raised by these four deities in particular and the 32 dikkumans in general. 

In addition to the 32 dikkumans common to Jains and Buddhists which we have 
dealt with so far, Jamb. V enumerates 24 more whose names and distribution to the 
points of the compass wo shall now have to consider. 

The memorial slokas for the eight disakumaris each of ahe- and uddha-loga run 
as follows : 


(a) Bhogatftkard Bhogavai Suhhogd Bhogamdlim 
Toyadhdrd Vicitld ya Pupphamdld Anindiyd 

(b) Mehamkard Mehatm Suntehd Mehamdlini 
Suvacchd Vacchamittd ya Vdrise^yd Baldhagd 

The same order of names is presented by Jamb. IV, by tjie Jambudvipasamasa and 
Jambudvlpasarpgrahani and by part of the MSS of HTr (I 2, 274 and 282) ; in Thaiij., 
the second lines of (a) and (b) are exchanged, and this order is attested (for (b) only, 
cf. Kirfel p. 231 ) by the Trailokyadipifca as well. On the other hand, 'Sllanka in Iris 
Mahapurisacariya and some MSS of HTr (among them the excellent Cambay palm- 
leaf MS) render the two slokas in a form which exchanges the third padas as com- 
pared with Jamb. Vh, the fourth Padas as compared with Thap., viz. 

(a) Bhogantkard Bhogavatl Subhogd Bhogamdlim 
^uvatsd Vatsamitrd ca Pu^pamdld Aninditd 

(b) Meghamkard Meghavati Sumeghd Meghamdlint 
Toyadhdrd Vicitrd ca Vdri^erjd Baldhakd 

Wliether this version is founded on ancient tradition or a secondary correction— it 
cannot be doubted for a moment that it alone is the correct one ; for it goes without 
saying that Toyadhiara and Vicitra as well as Variiseija and Balahaka belong to the 
unequivocal cloud-names of the first half of (b) and not to the equally unequivocal 
serpent- or naga-names of the first half of (a). 

In JHp, the 16 names of these two Slokas are completely missing in the descrip- 
tions of the janmakalyiina in the 8th and 38th sargas ; but they appear, in the order 
adopted in Jamb. V, in the 5th chapter describing the upper world (5, 227 and 332f.). 

Of the four kumarts of vidisi-Ruyaga, the first is everywhere called Citid {Citrd), 
the second Citrakanakd (JHp : Kanakacitrd), The third is called Saterd by Jamb. V 
HTr, Seyamsd by Thap., TrUiras by JHp ; what may be the common prototype of 
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these strange forms (to which the LokaprakSsa adds the Skt. Saterika) I am unable 
to say. The fourth kumaifi’s name is Soyamatn (H : Sud&tmvi), which HTr renders 
by Sautramtttfi and JHp by Sutramatfi. In Kirfel, this group is entirely wanting, a 
Citra occurring (p. 305) only as the consort of a vaimianika lokapala, and Satera and 
Soyanmji (p. 265) among the six consorts of Dharanendra, i.e. a nagakumara. 


The four kumaiis of majjhima-Ruyaga are called in 


Jamb. V : 
Vh: 

Thau- : 

HTr: 

JHp: 


Ruyanga Ruyamsd ya Suruva Ruyagavatt 
Ruymgd Ruyatnsa ya Suruva Ruyagavati 
Ruva Ruvatfisa Suruva Ruvavai 
Rupa Riipasikd capi Surupa Riipakavatl 
Rucakd Rucakojjvald Rucakdbhd Rucakaprabha 


In Kirfel, this group, too, is wanting ; but on p. 265 the six consorts of Bhutananda. 
an indra of the nagakumaras, are enumerated as follows : Ruvd/Rupa, Riivatfisd/ 
RUpatfisa, Suruva/ °pd, Ruvavai/ Rupa (kd)vatl, Ruvakanta/Rupakdnta, Ruvappa- 
bhd Rupoprahha- 

. From a consideration of this variety of forms, it seems clear that in later times 
the four names — ^as was only too natural for the names of goddesses-— were taken to 
be derivative of riipa " beauty ”, but equally clear that originally they were derived 
from Ruyaga, the residence of the goddesses. This view is supported not only by JHp, 
by Ruyanga (or rather the more correct Ruyaga offered by on MS) of Vh and Ruya- 
gavaR of Jamb. V but also by the short u of the first syllable occurring in three more 
cases in Vh and Jamb. V : Ruyd probably is contracted from Ruyayd, Ruyamsa from 
Ruyayamsa, and ^uruya from Suruyayd. 

Taking now a general-view of the whole body of 56 disakumaffs as it appears in 
Jamb. V, we are struck by several peculiarities. To begin with, the local distribution 
of the goddesses is rather strange. To the four chief points arc allotted eight kumaris 
each, but to the four intermediate points only four together; the kum§ris of all 
the ten di^ are followed by four more who, in a way still to be explained, are assigned 
to a “ centre ”. Moreover, though it is clearly intended to enumerate the ten di4es. 
their customary order is not preserved : zenith and nadir in this order ! ) ought to 
come last, not first.^'® Even if we did not know from the Buddhist parallels that the 
32 kumaris of the cardinal points must be somehow different from the rest, that tlicy 
probably form a kind of oldest nucleus, we should be driven to the conclusion that the 
list of Jamb. V is the product of a long and possibly complicated historical develop- 
ment. 

Further indications of this are not lacking. That, as stated above, the first 16 
kumSifs are missing in JHp 8 and 38 strongly points to their having been added last : 
the ^okas enumerating them, with their exactly parallel structure and their perspicu- 
ous and uniform names, are markedly different from the four old i§lokas of the god- 
desses of the cardinal perints. But why are the goddesses of a the- and uddha-loga 
placed before instead of after those of the other points, and moreover in the order ahe- 
uddba instead of the reverse, as invariably elsewhere ? 

We have seen above that in Jamb. V these goddesses have been charged with the 


23. Cf. e,g. the passage quoted below from Than. 10, or in the Buddhist legends the 
order of the directions in which the new-bom Bodhisattva makes his steps. 
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preparatory activities for the cleaning of the locality taken from Ray. Now while 
there exists no special relation between the names of the first eight and the samvalta- 
veya effected by them, there could hardly be found more suitable names for those who 
perform the showers of scented water and flowers than the cloud-names of the second 
^loka. The revisor who inserted the passages from Ray. simply could not help as- 
signing the rain of flowers to these cloud-goddesses. Thus the two allied slokas 
(quoted a f t e r the four islokas enumerating the kumaris of ESWN in Th^. !) had to 
be placed at the very beginning ; their order among themselves, too, was fixed by the 
order of events in Ray. ; and it goes without saying that when it came to assigning 
to the goddesses the di^es “above” and “below” (which, as we shall see. were the 
only ones still available), the naga-names of the first sloka could only be assigned to 
“ below ”, and the cloud-names of the second to “ above.” 

These names themselves testify as clearly as possible to their bearers having 
originally been no d i k kumaris at all but n a g a kumaris.^^ This is rendered the more 
certain by the fact that the four deities of the intermediate points, Cittd Cittakanaga 
Saterd Soydmam, though styled dikkumaris in Jamb. V and by Hemacandra (who 
as always slavishly follows his canonical model ) , are called unanimously v i d y u t - 
kumaris in Than., Vh, i^llahka’s Mahapurisacariya, and JHp — a statement which 
again is strikingly confirmed esixicially by the last of the names. There can, then, be 
no doubt that the list of 56 disakumaris is the result of a subsequent unification, 
while originally only those 32 were deities of the quarters who are known as such to 
the Buddhists as well. When subsequently the new groups of goddesses were changed 
into dikkumaiifs, it became of course* necessary to assign certain points of the compass 
to these new groups as well, so that finally we find in Jamb. V the 56 kumaris distri- 
buted to all the ten points. In order to follow the single stages of this process, we shall 
now have to consider the residences allotted to the kumaris. 

Jamb. V describes the first two groups merely as ahe- and uddhaAoga-vatihavvdo 
without distinctly describing their residences, and Than, does the same. According to 
Jamb. IV, the 5th and 6th peaks of each of the four Vakkhara ranges issuing from 
Mt. Mem are inhabited by the goddesses Bhogapikara and Bhogavati (fol. 313a), 
Subhoga and Bhogamaliiji (fol. 337b), Suvaccha and Vacchamittia (353b), Variseiia 
and Balahaga (356a), while eight peaks of the Nandana forest are inhabited by the 
goddesses Maharpkara, Mehavaf, Sumeha, Mehamalipi, Toyadliara, Vicitta, Puppha- 
mSIa, and Apindiyla (367a). The commentator of Jamb., '§anticandra, and the au- 
thors of Jambudvipasamasa and -samgrahaiji recognize in these goddesses the disa- 
kumaris familiar to them from Jamb. V ; so they do not hesitate to designate them 
expressly as dikkumaris,-'*^ diough the text of Jamb. IV nowhere does so, consistently 


24. Cf. ScTiUBRiNG p. 137 : '* The nagakiimara<^ arc water-gods aKso of the rain- 
clouds.” 

25. That JHp does the same in the fifth sarga while in sargas 8 and 38 these 16 goddesses 
are missing altogether points to Jinasena having used different sources for these sargas. This 
is another instances of his eclectic method, which does not always succeed in harmonizing 
his conflicting vsourccs.— It may be noted here that the 5th chapter of JHp is called in tlic 
colophon “ Dvlpasdgaravarrtam ” ; but in the lavSt stanza but one (724 a) the text says : 
par inapt ik , Srenika, jndtd dvipa-sagara-gocard, — Kirfel (p. 334, 23J) and Schubring 
(,p. 137 with note 11) have adopted the identification of the goddesses of the mountain peaks 
with their dis&kupwl r^ame-sakes for the first gioup of eight, but curiosly not for the second. 

3 
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‘^peaking of them vnly as dev} or devnyd As a matter of fact, tiiere can be no doubt 
that we have to do here with nothing but one more instance of the mechanical use 
of any string of names, described above. That for naming the goddesses 
dwdlling on these i>eaks (as others dwell on all other peaks) our two slokas 
happened to be chosen has no other significance than the use of the names Nandottara 
etc., which are undoubtedly names of genuine dikkumaris, for naming four lakes on 
Nandlsvaradvipa and four ponds in the Nandanavana of Mt. Mem (cf. above), or 
the use of tlic series Ruya etc. for the consorts of Bhutananda. But while in the latter 
case nobody would have thought of mistaking the consorts of Bhutananda for dik- 
kumaris, in the case of the series Bhoganikarii etc. and Mehamkara etc. it was only too 
tempting to combine the indications of Jamb. IV and Jamb. V. If, however, the 
goddesses of Jamb. IV were really the same as the disakumaiTs of Jamb. V, it would 
be quite incomprehensible why they should be called afu- and uddha-loga vatlhavvdo 
respectively. For the Nandanavana surrounds Mt. Mem in an altitude of 500 yoja- 
nas, while the Vakkhara ranges rise from an elevation of 400 yoj.s at their outer 
extremity to 500 yoj.s where the join the Mem. so that the two groups would livt' in 
practically the same altitude. In reality, then, the designations ahe- and nddha loga- 
vatthavvdo merely assign in a vague manner disakumaris who originally were no such 
at all to the discs nadir and zenith without any definite localization lx‘ing intended. 
Schubring’s attempted explanation (p. 134, note 11) may thus be dispensed with. 

It is different with the 32 “genuine” dikkum^}ri^ of the four quaitei'-i Than. 
10, 76-79 we read: Jambu-Mandara-puratthimenani iddhwemmi. paccatthinemm, 
uttarenam respectively) Ruyagavare pavvae alt ha kndd panmtld, tarn jahd : • th(’ 
strings of names ( for which cf. Kirfel p. 258 ) form, for E and S one gaha each, for the 
W a (defective) gaha line plus half a sloka. for the* X a sloka. Then comes in ^’ach 
case the sentence tattha nam attha disdkumdri-mahattariydo mahiddhiydo java palw- 
vama-tthiiydo parivasanti, followed by the memorial ^okas from Jamb. V. This 
localization, explaining and amplifying the summary indications of Jamb. V. is un- 
objectionable ; the Ruyaga range is a circular range dividing the ring-shaped continent 
of the same name into an outer and an inner ring, just as the Manusottara range di- 
vides Pu§kara-, and the Kundala range Kundala-dvTpa. 

If, however, the two concluding groups of four kumarls each are located in Jamb. 
V in vidisi-Ruyaga and majjhima-Ruyaga (besides which Ruyaga-majjha also occurs), 
the former, though not very convincing, is at least just possible, but it is obviously 
nonsense to speak of a “ centre or “ central part ” of a circular mountain range on 
one of the outer ring-shaix^d continents (except, of course, if the expression were to be 
used of Mt, Mem, the common centre of a 11 the outer continents, which is clearly 
not intended here). And actually these localizations of Jamb. V are not borne out by 
Th^. which (4, 1, 29) merely states : cattdn disdkumdrt-mahattariydo pannattdo, tam 
jahd : Ruvd . . . . ; cattdri vijjukumdri-mahaitariydo pamuzttdo, tam jahd : Ciltd .... 
Curiously enough, Div. tells us nothing whatever about the Rucaka range, and the 
later cosmographers are equally silent of the two groups of kumaris in question, so 
that as stated above, they are wanting in Kirfel's brxik. On the other hand, JHp 
also tries to find accommodation on Rucaka for these two groups as well, though in a 
manner different from that of Jamb, V. JHp 5, 704ff. first locates— just like Than - 
the 32 kumSrIs of the chief points on 32 peaks of Rttcaka, but most of the names of 
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the ixiaks (some of which appear twice in the list) are different from those of Than., 
and even those peaks whose names are the same are inhabited by different kumaris. 
JHp next places, in a vague and rather obscure way, four “ other ” i^aks in the chief 
points of the compass (718 : dik^u catvdri ktUdni punar anydni .... syuh puTvddisui 
and on them locates the group Citra Kanakacitra etc. ( dwelling according to Jamb. V 
at the intermediate points !). Finally, JHp locates on four kutas of the intermediate 
points tile goddesses Rucaka Rucakojjvala etc. (assigned to Ruyagamajjha in Jamb V' " ) 
and on four “ other i)eaks at the intermediate points the " vidyutkumannam mahai- 
tarikdii Vijayd etc. 

Fhe results so far obtained with regard to the disakun^ris of Jamb. V may be 
thus summed up : The oldest nucleus consists of the 22 goddesses of the four quarters 
known to the Buddhists as well, who were located on as many peaks of the Rucaka 
range. To these were added tw'o new^ groups of four each, one consisting of vid>Tit- 
kumaris while the true nature of the second group remains to be found out. When 
these two groups, by way of assimilation to the original ones, w^ere made into dik- 
kumans, it became necessitry to assign to them points of the compass and locate them. 
The divergence of Jamb. V and JHp, the silence of Than, and the later cosmographers 
illustrate* the resulting difficulties. The last addition were the twice eight original 
nagakumuris making the beginning in Jamb. V. When they, too, were to be made 
into dikkumriris, the only du^*s remaining foi them were the zenith and nadir. Their 
exact kxralization was not at first attempted ; it resulted only later on from an erro- 
neous combination of the indications of Jamb V (and Jlmy. ) with those of Jamb IV. 

But what can the author of that makeshift localization Ruyagamajjha'^ oder 
“ majjhima-Ruyaga " have meant by it ? Perhaps nothing at all ; perhaps— -and more 
probably— -he w^as influenced by the fact whicli we could not have passed by in any 
case— -that Rucaka is the name not only of the above-mentioned continent and the 
circular mountain-rangi* on it but also of the World-Pole thought of as the centre 
of the world and the starting-point ol the ten disses.-^* This connexion between Rucaka 
and dis easily explains why the disiikumaris were located on the Rucaka range. 

It may even be asked whether not. on the contrary, the Rucaka continent and its moun- 
tain range ow'e their names to the dikkumaris being located there. 

In Brahmanical cosmograpliy, wv fiiKl with regard to the residences of the four 
lokaixdlas-- whose character as guardians of the four quarters is closely akin to iliat 
of the dikkumaris -two conceptions side by side : their cities are placed either in the 
centre of the world on the summit of Mt. Meru, whence each of them can ovcrlt^^k 
his quadrant, or on the circumference of the world they are to protect, on the 
circular mountain range Manasottara on the outermost continent Puskaradvipa ; it 

26. Cf Lr.i’MANN, VhcTi^tcfit uber dk Avasyaka-Liteiatur, p, 42b-43b. Th^., Book of 
Tens, No. 28, says : Jambuddlve dive Mandarapavvayassa bahu majihadese imise Raya^ap 
pabhm pujitavw uvarima-hcdhUlesu khuddaga-payaresu. ettha navi attha-pa^sie Ruyage pan 
natte, jao imao dasa disdo pavahanti, toffi jahd : puratthimd, puraUhima-d^uia, dakinu, 
d.-paccatthima, pace., pacc.-uttard, utt., utt, -puratthimd, uddhd, aha. 

27, At the same time it ^lows how absurd it would have been to distribute the 16 
kumaris of uddlia and ahe quite unsystematically to four Vakkhara ranges and eight peak.s 
of the Nandana forest instead of IcKating them on Rucaka with all the others- anothei- 
weighty proof of the asvserlion that the designation of the goddesstjs of those ^'akkhara and 
Nandana peaks as dikkumaris is due to a misunderstanding. 
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will be seen that both conceptions are equally sensible. Now as Kirfel points out 
in his introduction, p. 22, in an older phase of cosmography that knew only three 
continents, the Manasottara range formed the end of the world. Whai the omcepticMi of 
the world was enlarged by introducing the number seven, the Brahmanical system 
intercalated the new continents so that Puskaradvupa remained the outermost conti- 
nent and its mountain range manasottara still formed the end of the world. The Jains, 
on the contrary, added their new continents as so many outer rings, leaving the Mana- 
sottara range at its old place, where it is no longer the absolute end of the world, 
but still, as its Jain name Manusottara insinuates, the boundary of the world of men 
(and animals). What Kirfel does not discuss in his introduction is the fact that the 
Jains assume similar mountain ranges on two, and only two, more of the (theoreti- 
cally innumerable) outer continents, viz. on Kundala- and on Rucakadvipa. This can 
only mean (what would be natural to assume in any case) that the conception of the 
world was enlarged by successive stages, the range that originally had formed the end 
of the world always remaining at the same place, but the outermost continent of the 
world was first assumed on Kuzidala-, then on Rucakadvipa, and finally it was pushed 
far beyond even that to the Svayaipbhuramana continent, which at least the Digam- 
bars (Kirfel p. 261) again prodide with a circular mountain range.-* 

If, then, for the localization of goddesses of the quarters the world-closing range 
is the most suitable place, nothing can be more natural than to give this range the 
name of the World-Pole thought of as the starting point of the ten discs — a name 
recuning in Brahman cosmography as that of one of the mountain ranges surround- 
ing Mt. Meru. It is equally conceivable that to a newly invented world-doang range 
was assigned the Brahmanical mountain-name Rucaka, that the dikkumins were sub- 
sequently located there, and that then only the World-Pole and starting-point of the 
di§es was given the name of the dikkumatis' mountain range That, however, Rucaka 
primarily designates the World-Pole is certain if Leumann’s explanation 
(l. c. p. 43b) is right : “ Rucaka, in the above system thought of as the proper name 
of the cube forming the centre of the world, denotes in Sanskrit literature not only 
cube-shaped objects (e.g. salts crystallizing in cubes) but also objects looking like a 
square column (as quadrangular teeth etc.)." 

Be that as it may, it seems certain that the names of the group Ruya etc, are 
derived from Ruyaga, and so it is at least possible that the initiator of the localiza- 
tion “ Ruyaga-majjha ” or “ majjhima-Ruyaga ” meant to locate this group, for which 

28. That there were several progressive stages in the development of the conception of 
the world is home out by the fact that tlic lists of the continents given by Svetambars and 
Oigambars diverge beyond Rucaka (the list quoted by Kirfel from the Trailokya- 
dipiki is also found JHp 5, 6191f.). That the Kupdala range at one time was the end of the 
world, as it were a double of the Manusottara range, is underlined by the fact that on its 
inner ade there are four mountains each in the N and the S bearing the names of the four 
lokapalas plus ‘prabha {Somaprabha etc.). 

29. Only this group (and the concluding group Vijaya etc, cf. above p. ) are 
called respectively dikkumanvbm and vidyutkumari^^ tmhattmik&k in JHp u^ile Silanka 
amilarly deagnates only the four kumaris of “ majiha-Ruyaga’’ as disSkumSripPahSpS. 
May we regard tlus a preserved original trait and assume that the designation mahoUaiik& 
was extended to all the dikkumSils only by a secondary generalization ? For the 56 kumaris 
of Jamb. V, originally at least, are certainly not, as Schubrinc, p. 137, puts it, " dignitaries 
among the dikkumitis, " but the only dikkumiris in exi.stenoe. 
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no chief or intermediate point of the compass was left and to which a leading position 
was ascribed by the rdle it played at the janma-kaIySina,“» at the World-Pole. 

The derivation of the four names from Rucaka may further be regarded as an 
indication of this group having been invented and added subsequently, and it is tempt- 
ing to conjecture (nothing more than a conjecture being possible here) that it was 
tlie inventor of this group who also added the elaborate jatakarman performed by it 
alone. This would mean that originally only the 32 “ genuine ” dikkumarls merely 
paid a general visit to the mother of the new-born Tlrthankara in order to see the 
child and serve her®®— just as in the narratives of the Buddha’s birth divine maidens 
of every kind come to see Maya,®* 

As stated above, in the “genuine” Digambar version of the janmakalyapa re- 
presented by GU and MP, the dikkumaiis are completely wanting, but instead of them 
we find in the narrative of the first, the svargavatarania-kalyaija, other goddesses ap- 
pearing, by Sakra’s command, six months before the conception in order to purify 
the mother and wait on her as attendants. GU mentions this only five times ver>' 
briefly, giving only three names. 65, 20, Ara's mother is styled samvdhyatndnd devibhilf . ; 
71, 31 describes Nemi’s mother as devatopasyamanamhri ; 63, 385 Santi’s mother is 
said to be Sri-Hri-Dhrty-adi-satnsevyd ; 69, 25 Nami’s mother is called §n-Hn-Dhjty~ 
ddibhih sevya ; and lastly, 54, 169 runs : (sc. matu!^) kantirn lajjatp. dhjtitfi kirtitri 
buddhitfi saubhagya-sampodam/Sri-Hn-Dhrty-ddi-devifu vardhayantifu sanitatam, 
from which, in connexion with the passages to be quoted presently from MP, we may 
deduce, in addition to Sri, Hn, and Dhrti. mentioned also in 69, 25, the names Khti- 
Buddhi, and Lak^m. 

MP 3. 1 Sakka bids the six goddesses 

Sin Hiri Dihi devi laliya-kara 
vara Kanti Kitti Laccki ya vara 
cha vi eyau 

betake themselves to Nabhi's house and purify the womb of his consort chosen as an 
abode for the Jina’s embryo. As the following three kadavakas show, these six are 
only the leaders of a greater host of goddesses {amara-vilSsini-saithu) ; 2, 10 express- 
ly speaks of eyau arpyau sura-katppiu, “ these and other divine maidens ”, and 4 
assigns 13 different activities each to a “ ka vi ” : the goddesses perform the services 
of toilet servants, mount guard with sword and doorkeeper’s staff and provide amuse- 
ment and entertainment. MP 87, 13, If. gives the eight names Hri, Sri Kmti, Sdnti, 
Buddhi, KiTti, and Lok^m, but here, too. “ and others ” is added. 

JHp mentions these goddesses four times. 2. 24 Mahavira's mother is styled dtk- 
kumari-krtdbhikkyd ; 37, 4, describing Nemi’s concq>tion, Jinasena says : dUdnt mu- 

30. It must, however, be adnutted that the reason for the insertion of the four vidyul- 
kumaris QttS etc. and the origin of the latter remain wholly obscure. 

31. 'The cloaest parallel to the visit of die dikkutnaris probably is the passage of Lv 
(p. 96} where there come to Miyi, in order to enquire after her well-being and the course 
of the ddivery, 5,000 apsarases each with divymmtepana, divyagamUtodakaparipurnaghafa's. 
divyadSrakacivara's divyadarakdbharatfa's, divyaturyasarngitasarirprabhaifita, Thia directly 
reminds of the dishkumiris ranging themselves round the couch of the Jina’s mother, the 
four groups of dght (and one <4 four) holding in their hands mirrors, vases, fans^ diowries, 
(and lamps) tespectively. 
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khebhyali samilfis tad-asritah ! disdm kumdryab paricaryayd swam ; 16, 4 Munisu- 
vrata’s motlier is said to be 

sopdsitd navanavaty upamd^vyatita- 
divya-prabhdva-dig-abhikhya-kunumkdbhih. 

It is only in the 8th sarga in the description of R^abha’s svargavatarana, [that JUp 
gives any names (8, 39) : 

&n-lMk^m-DhrtuKtrty-ddyd navatir mm cdyayuh 
pTdg vidyud-dik-kumdryo 'pi .... 

As 8, 40 states, they are coming Pdkasdsana-sdsandi : 41-51 describes in closest agree- 
ment with MP 3, 4 their activities : they offer their services, praise Marudeva’s beauty 
and other good qualities, make music, sing, and dance : they massage, anoint, bathe, 
dress, and adorn the Queen, prepare her food, make her bed and perform other menial 
services, work her chowries, mirror, parasol, and fan. and serve as armed guards 
against demons of all kinds. 

That JHp alone designates these goddesses as dikkumaris is easily explain^] by 
the fact that Jinasena has adopted from the §vetambars the dikkumaris of the janma- 
kalyana and thus takes the very similar goddesses of the svargavatarana-kaly u>a to 
be dikkumaris, too--the more so as the naoK^s M and Hri actually recur in the list ot 
the ‘Svetambar dikkumaris. But considering the fact that GU and MP nowlieie call 
the goddesses dikkumaris, the identity of these two names cannot by itst^lf suflia to 
convince us that Jinasena is right on this point. 

That, however, the Digambar version of the svargavataraiia-kalyaiia with these 
divine female attendants and guardians has preserved an old trait is proved by two 
Buddhist parallels, one of which moreover contains some features of the janmabhii^eka 
common to both Jain churches. 

The first of these parallels is found in Mv. In that text, the dtrscent of the Bodhi- 
sattva from heaven and his entering the mother s womb is told twice, in verbal agree- 
ment with only minor variants.*' ‘ The metrical narrative rdates how Quetn Maya, 
after taking pious vows spends the night far from her consort on tru- top of the palace 
Dhrtara^tra When she has fallen asleep, the Tu^ita gods descend to the roof of the 
palace and worship her. 

atha kautuheda-param satnjaniyd bahu-devakanyd iuci-mdlya-dhardh 
jtna'tndiur upagatd drastu-mand prdsdda-murdhni pratisthihimsu. 

The devakanyas go up to the Queen’s couch, gaze at her with rapture, strew her with 
celestial flowers, extol her beauty and call her happy as the future mother of the 
Buddha. Then raesasas, nagas, yaksas, and gandharvas are ordered to mount guard 
and protect the Queen against all enemies. The narrative goes on to tell that the 
Four Maharajas, too, with their retinue gather in the air to witness the great event 
and concludes with Maya’s dream in which she sees a white elephant with six tusks 
entering her womb. 


32. We can now understand where Jmasena’s Dhfti instead of thhe Saccappabha of 
Jamb. V. comes from, 

33. I 200, 3-207, 6;; II 3, 21-10, 17. A third, incomplete version with more consider- 
able variants is found I 145, 6-147, 5. 
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The visit of the bahu-devakany&h (along with other deities) would by itself 
hardly be a sufficient reason tp find here a parallel to the episode of the Digambar 
svargavataraDR'kaly^ja. But the mention of the armed guards immediately after the 
arrival of the devakanydh, even before the lokapaJas and their retinue are mentioned, 
reminds rather strongly* of the Digambar narrative in which the goddesses arriving in 
order to prepare the svargavataraina themselves act as armed guards. 

The main difference between the Buddhist and the Digambar story of course is 
that in the former there is no question of the goddesses purifying the mother in order 
to make ready her womb for the entering of the Bodhisattva. ’"* The parallel to this is 
furnished by the exactly corresponding passage of the Nidanakatha. Here, too, in the 
night of the conception Queen Maya, after taking pious vows, goes to sleep alone 
on her couch. But instead of being visited by the gods and devakanydh, she has at 
once the well-known dream, the second part of which (entering of the Bodhisattva 
into her womb in the shaix* of a while elephant) corresponds to the dream told 
(though much more briefly) in the last part of the narrative of Mv.'^"’ The first part 
of the dream is as follows (Jataka ed. Fausboll, Vol. I, p 50): “The Four Maha 
rajas lifted her up with her couch, took her to the Him^aya, put her down on the 
Manosilfitala measuring 60 yojanas under a big sal tree measuring seven yojanas, 
and stepped aside. Thereupon their consorts came, took the Queen to the Anotatta 
lake, bathcxl her in order to remove the human impurity, dressed her in a celestial 
garment, anointed her with ix.*rfumes, and strew her with celestial flowers. Qose by 
IS the Silver Mountain, in it there is a golden palace ; there they made for her a 
celestial couch and laid her down on it.” 

The Digambar story of the di\une female attendants and guardians consecrating 
the mothe r of the 'Hrlhahkaia for the impending conception looks like a combination 
of the two Buddhist versions of the sui^ematural conception found in Mv and Nidana- 
katha. At the same time, it is impossible to separate the consecration of Queen Maya 
on the Himalaya from the janmabhi^ka of the Jina on Mt. Mem. As Kirfel, p. 15* 
and 182, has sliown, certain passages in Buddliist literature prove that originally the 
Himalaya was the mythical central mountain of the world situated in the far north, 
and that it was only subsc^iuently replaced by Mt. Mem. In our case, the identity of 
the Buddhist Himalaya with the Jain Mem is confirmed by the fact that in the 
Buddhist as well as in the Jam legend the consecration (or, in the Buddhist legend, 
at least its beginning) takc^ place on a sila — the Buddhist MmosilMcda, the Jain 
Pd^duka- or abki^eka-sUd. The consecration performed by the deities on the mytliical 
central mountain of the world is another piece of the common Buddhist-Jain saviour- 
legends, though within these legends it comes at a slightly different stage : with the 
Jains in connexion with the birth, with the Buddhists in connexion with the concep- 
tion of the Jinn to us<' an epithet common to both religions. 

Which of the two is the more original version, and what is the exact relation bet- 
ween the Buddhist and the Jain legends? It is impossible to answer these questions 

31. Still, when the di vaj^ct^dh invite the Bocfiiisattva io enter his mother's womb, they 
say : sajjn (dva bhavati te jananl, anukampa ddni dt^khitdfji janatdm ! 

35. This vision of the white elephant is probably the best-known parallel in the legen- 
dary biographies of Tirthahkaras and Buddhas, but its treatment is te^ond th? scope of the 
present paper. 
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with any degree of certainty, but I venture to suggest the following as a possible 
course of development : 

There was a legend relating how the sleeping mother of the future Jina is taken 
by the gods to the mythical central mountain of the world and consecrated by god- 
desses for the impending conception. The Buddhists merely changed the actual con- 
secration of the sleeping Queen on the mythical mountain into a vision she sees in 
her dream — exactly as they did with the entering of the Bodhisattva into her womb 
in the shape of a white elephant. With the Jains, the actual consecration on the mythi- 
cal mountain was retained but transferred to the more important event of the Jina’s 
birth ; the Jina himself is now consecrated instead of his mother. The Digambars 
have retained the old version beside the new, but reserved the mother’s sleep and her 
removal to the mythical mountain to the new version, so that tedious repetitions are 
avoided. With the ^vet^bars, the remnant of the old version was replaced by the 
story of the dikkumaiis unknown to the Digambars. As the object of the consecration 
on Mt. Meru was now the Jina, not his mother, it was possible and even more conve- 
nient to leave the latter behind, and some over-conscientious redactor sought to justify 
this by telling us that her mind was set at rest by a magical double of her child, 
apparently overlooking the fact that this was quite unnecessary since Sakra had put 
her to sleep. 



SANSKRIT DEVOTIONAL POETRY AND HYMNOLOGY* 

By 

SUSHIL KUMAR DE, Calcutta 
I 

The earliest literary antecedent of San^rit devotional poetry and hymnology is 
to be found in the Rgveda, which consists almost entirely of hymns of praise and prayer 
centering round some specific god or gods. The hymns are inspired by what is per- 
haps an abiding sentiment of the human heart, but while the devotional spirit of 
the god-seeker {devayu) and god lover {devakdma) in that far-ofif age is nearly the 
same as that found in later times, the respective theme and mode of expression are 
necessarily divergent. The Vedic poet possessed the secret of making his religion 
poetry and his poetry religion ; but his descendant lost the art and evolved a new type 
of Stotra literature in which he conveyed his highest religious aspiration. In the mean- 
time, the old gods had changed their character and new gods had come into being. As 
a race they were no longer conceived as superior, sinless and ethically apart. They 
were sufficiently individualised to inspire a sense of affectionate intimacy and fami- 
liarity associated with personal devotion ; and the attitude of the worshipper passed 
far beyond an acknowledgment of benefits already received or a petition for further 
acts of expected generosity. The elaborate and somewhat mechanical Vedic ritual of 
Homa, with its pouring of libations, chanting and repetition of formulas, was replaced 
by the more personal and sensuous mode of Puja, with its offering of flower, food, 
incense, song and dance. The spirit of devotion found expression not so much in the 
manifold elaborateness of ritual worship but in the psychological mood with which 
that worship was offered. The gods were not only feared but also loved ; and the gods, 
in their turn are said to love their worshippers. The new mythology had vividness, 
warmth and colour, and brought the gods nearer to human life and emotion. Unlike 
the later Greek poets to whom the Homeric inspiration was lost, the Sanskrit poets never 
regarded their gods as playthings of fancy. Their theme was a living reality to them 
as well as their audience, and its emotional possibilities appealed to their imagination. 

But in the meantime life liad grown more complicated and many-sided, and its 
problems more varied. The literature was no longer predominantly religious, but 
being abundantly developed on the secular side, it was essentially profane. The spirit 
of Vedic literature, at least in its earlier phases, was optimistic and care-free ; but 
Sanskrit literature, with the development of the inexorable doctrine of Karman and 
re-birth, became pervaded with a deeply pessimistic spirit, Tlie classical systems of 
philosophy, which greater leisure had brought into existence, started with the presump- _ 
tion of human misery and occupied themselves with theories of its eradication ; and in 
this procedure the heterxxlox religious systems of Buddhism and Jainism agreed. The 
Vedic people heartily believed in enjoying the good things of this life, while heartily 
believing in the extension of this enjoyment in the next ; but in later times other-world- 

* Being a course of lectures delivered at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Boofia, by invitation fram t|ie University of Bwnbay in 1947. 

A 
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liness became a matter of greater concern than this-worldliness, and the unlimited 
pesimism with regard to this world was balanced by unlimited optimism with regard 
to the next The new theology of the popular cults developed a theory of divine 
incarnation, which supplied a resting place for the sentiment of human surrender and 
divine grace. The attitude fostered at once a spirit of stoical resignation, on the one 
hand, and of mystic faith and hojie, on the other, which brought about a new outlook 
on life and supplied a speculative background to its fervent devotional ixiems. 

The Stotra literature revived the old devotional spirit under these new conditions, 
and its wealth and universality became really amazing. The Eipics, as well as the 
Puta^ias and Tantras of uncertain date abound in liturgical hymns in which the gods 
of the new Hindu mythology receive worship and adoration ; while the Jainas and 
Buddhists do not lag behind in addressing similar hymns to the deities and teachers 
of their pantheon and hagiology. From the impassioned contemplation of a some- 
what personalised Brahman in the younger group of Upanisads, such as the Kalha 
and the Svetasvatara, we come to such sublime hymns in the Great Epic as that ad- 
dressed by Arjuna to the theophanic api^earance of the Bhagavat. Among the Furaijas. 
the Biahmat^ia, Mmkat!,4eya, Padma, Skanda, Dhdgavata, Brahma-vaivarta 

and Devi-bhagavata may be cited as store-houses of remarkable Stotras ; while Tantras 
like Prapanca-sdra, Rudra-ydmala, Visva-scra. ^drada-tilka, Mahdnirvdm and Tanlra- 
sdra, and later apocryphal sectarian Upanisads like Ndrdyatfa, Kaivalya and Gopdla- 
tdpani contain some good specimens of classical Stotras. Some of these compositions 
are meant solely for the purpose of sects and cults ; some are mere theological collec- 
tions of sacred epithets of strings of a hundred or thousand sacred names ; there are 
eulogies of some of the localised deities (such as Annapun>a, Tripura, Mauikaniika, 
or Kala-bhairava), and even of sacred rivers like the Gahga, Yamuna or Godavari, 
consistently with the older Vedic tradition. Most of these religious poems have a 
stereotyped form and little individuality ; but some, at least, can be singled out for 
their nobility of sentiment and charm of expression, and they certainly form an im- 
portant link in the chain of religious evolution. 

But very scon the higher poetry and philosophy invaded the field, and the Stotra 
became an important, if a somewhat neglected, wing of the Kavya poetry itself. 
Aivaghosa’s early eulogy of the Buddha in his Buddha carita (xxvii ) is unfortunately 
lost in Sanskrit, but the spurious GandFistotra gdlhd, often ascribed to him, has bee r 
restored and edited. This Sanskrit text is a small poem in twenty-nine stanzas, com- 
posed mostly in the sonorous Sragdhara metre. It is a hymn in praise of Gai)di, the 

Buddhist monastery gong, consisting of a long symmetrical piece of wood ; the theme 
of the poem is the religious message which its sound is supposed to carry when beaten 
with a short wooded club. The composition is marked by some metrical, but not much 
poetical, skill ; and one of its stanzas (st. 20) ^ows that it was composed at a much 
later time in Kashmir. Of A4vaghasa’s successors, Matrceta has ascribed to his credit 
some twelve works in Tibetan and one in Chinese. Most of these are in the natune 
of Stotras, and some belong distinctly to MahaySna ; but only fragments of Sofa- 
panediataka-stotra and Catuh-Satako-stotra, panegyric of one hundred and fifty and 
four hundred stanzas respectively, have been recovered in Sanskrit. Both these works 
are simple devotional poems in iSlokas. They are praised by Yi-tsing, to whom Matr- 
ceita is already a famous poet ; but they do not appear to possess much literary merit 
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Evidentiy they impressed the faithful more by their pious thought than by their 
literary form. 

Of greater interest and literary worth are two fine Stotras to Vi$i)u and Brahnia, 
both in the 51oka metre, uttered by the gods in Kalidasa’s Raghu° (x. 16-32) and 
Kutnma° (ii. 4-15) respectively, although it is somewhat strange that there is no 
direct Stotra to the poet’s beloved deity i§iva. In this connexion a reference may be 
made to a similar insertion of Stotras in the Mahakavyas, such as the Stava of Maha- 
deva by Arjuna in the closing canto of Bharavi’s poem, that of Kpspa by Bhima in 
Magha’s Sisupalavadha xiv, and that of Caridi by the gods in Ratnakara’s Hara-vijaya 
xlvii {167 stanzas). These are Stotras of distinctly learned type. They are indicative 
of an early tradition of literary (and not liturgical) Stotras, in which verses like : 

tvam amananti prakrtiiii puru?artha-pravartinim ' 
tad-darsinam udasinaih tvam eva puru<jarh vidul,i (Kalidasa). 

or 

udiafsitaraiii nigrhila-manasair 
gl hitani adhyatma-dpsa kathariicana ' 
bahii -vikaraiii prakptidi prthag viduh 
puratanahi t\fi!m purusam puravidah ' (Magha) 

forcibly draw attention to their philosoph'cal background, even though doctrine or 
dogma does not sjxiil their elegance of expression. 

To this learned literary tradition belong the early efforts of Mayura and Bmja- 
bha((a. They are not very imptvssive for their purely jxietic merit or for impassioned 
thought, and there is no question of a philosophical background ; but they illustrate 
the early application of the elegant, but distinctly' laboured, manner of the Kavya and 
its rhetorical contrivances to this kind of literature. Mayura is associated, chiefly by 
late Jaina legends and indications of commentators and anthologists, with B^abhaUa 

as a literary rival in tlic court of Har?avardhana and as related by marriage cither as 
brother-in-law or father-in-law. The legend also speaks of Mayura’s affliction with 
leprosy by the angry curse of Bana’s wife. Mayura's alleged sister or daughter, whose 
intimate personal beauty he is said to have dt'seribed in an indiscreet poem. This 
latter work is supjxised to be identical with the highly erotic, but rather conventional. 
pot*m of eight fragmentary stanzas, which goes by the name of Mayura^{aka and which 
describes a fair lady returning from a secret visit to her lover. Three of its stanzas 
arc in Sragdhara. which is the metre of Mayura’s Surya-sataka, and the rest in S.irdula- 
vikildita. It refers, with more wit than taste, to the " tiger-sport ” of the lady with 
"the demon of a lover” (kenai^d rati-rdkfasena ramitd sdrdula-viknd^td) and to the 
beauty of her limbs which makes even an old man amorously inclined (dr^tvd mpam 
idam priyahia-subhagam vfddho'pi kdmdyate). If the poem is genuine, it is possible 
that such descriptions in the poem itself started the fulsome legend ; but the legend 
also adds that a miraculous recovery from the unhappy disease was effected, through 
tlie grace of the Sun-god, by Mayura’s composing his well known poem, the Suryo- 
iataka, in praise of the deity. It must be said, however, that the Sataka gives the im- 
pression of being actuated not so much by piety as by the spirit of literary display. 
The theme of the work, which retains in its present form exactly one huiidred stanzas, 
consists of an extravagant description and praise, in the laboured Kdvya-style, of the 
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Sun-god and his appurtenances, the horses that draw his chariot, his charioteer Anuja, 
the chariot itself and the solar disc. The sixth stanza of the poem refers to the sun’s 
power of healing diseases, which apparently set the legend rolling ; but the belief tliat 
the sun can inflict and cure leprosy is old, being preserved in the Iranian story of 
Sam, the prototype of the Purajjic legend of S^ba ; it may not have anything to do 
with the presumption that the cult of the sun was popular in the days of Har$a, even 
if Hanna’s father is described in the Hcrr^o-carita as a. devotee of the sun. 

Inspite of its stilted manner, it must be said in favour of Mayura’s poem that it 
does not lack dignity, vigour and elegance of expression. The poet is not so very prone to 
habitual punning as Baijabhatta is ; but he can sometimes use alliteration and Yamaka 
with good effect, and we have some clever, even if very elaborate, similes and meta- 
phors, e.g., of the thirsty traveller (st. 14), of antidote against poison (st. 31), of the 
day-tree (st. 34) and of the dramatic technique (st. 50). One must also admit the 
flowing gorgeousness of the metre : in fact, the majesty which the long-drawn-out and 
compactly loaded Sragdhara can put on has seldom been better displayed. Take, for 
instance, the following stanza : 

Sma-ghranahghri-pajjin vraijibhir apaghanair ghargharatvyakta-gho^n 
dirghaghratan aghoghaih punar api ghatayaty eka ullaghayan yah | 
gharmSip^ tasya vo’ntar dvigupa-ghana-ghnja-nighna-nirvighna-vrtter 
dattargha siddha-sahghair vidadhatu ghrijayah Slghram amhovighatam |I 

For sheer volume of resonant sound such verses stand unsurpassed. But here tlie 
praise must end. It must be admitted that the poem is written in a deliberately ela- 
borate metre ; and its poetic diction, with its <ibvious partiality for compound words, 
difficult construction, constant alliteration and jingling of syllables and other rheto- 
rical devices, is equally elaborate. Harsh-sounding series of syllables often occur 
(st, 6, 98 etc.), while one stanza (st. 71 ) is cited by Mammata as an instance of a 
compodtion where facts are distorted to effect an alliteiation. The Afc 5 ara-dambara. 
which Bipa finds in the diction of the Gaudas, is quite abundant here, as also in his 
own Ctm4i-iataka ; and it is no wonder that one of the commentators, Madhusudana 
(about 1654 a.d.), gives to both Mayura and Bana the designation of eastern poets 
(Paurastya) ! There can be no doubt that the highly stylised and recondite tendencies 
of Mayura’s solitary Stotra have little touch of spontaneous inspiration ; and what- 
ever power there is of visual • presentation, it is often neutralised by the deliberate 
selection and practice of laboured tricks of rhetoric. The work is naturally favoured, 
not as a Stotra but as a Kavya, by the rhetoricians, grammarians and lexicographers, 
and frequently commented upon (the number of commentaries listed by Aufrecht 
being twenty), but to class it with the best specimens of the Stotra or of the K5vya 
would show the lack of ability to distinguish between poetry and its make-believe. 

The Cmfx-sataka of Bapa is of no higher poetical or devotional merit ; it is cited 
even less by rhetoricians and anthologists, and commentaries on it are much fewer. 
It consists of 102 stanzas composed in the same sonorous Sragdhara metre and written 
in the same elaborate rhetorical diction. As such, the poem shows noteworthy simi- 
larity to Mayura’s iSataka, and lends plausibility to the tradition that it was com 
posed in admiring rivalry. The myth of Capdi’s slaying of the buffalo-demon is old, 
bdng mentioned in the MakahhSrata ix. 44-46 and amplified in the PuiSpas ; but 
BSoa makes use of it, not for embellishing the story but for a high-flown pan^ric 
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of Cai>(JI, including a glorification of the 'power of Calodi’s left foot which killed the 
demon by its marvellous kick ! Baaoia does not adopt Mayura ^ method of systematic 
description of the various objects connected with Caioidl, but seeks diversion by intro- 
ducing, in as many as forty-eight stanzas, speeches in the first person (without dia- 
logue) by CaodJ s handmaids Jaya and Vijaya, Siva, Karttikeya, tfie gods and demons 
and even by the foot and toe-nails of (3aii>di ! Thus Cai><S in ten stanzas taunts 
the gods, rebukes Mahi^a, soliloquises or speaks to iSiva ; Mahi§a in nineteen stanzas 
derides the gods or reviles Caodli although in every instance his words are cut short 
by the inevitable coup de grace from Caodi’s foot ; Jaya and Vijaya in eight stanzas 
mock the gods or praise Capdi ; while Siva in five stanzas addresses or propitiates 
Caodf- Baoa has none of Mayura’s elaborate similes, but puns are of frequent oc- 
currence and are carried to the extent of involving interpretation of entire individual 
stanzas in two ways. There is an equally marked tendency towards involved and 
recondite constructions, but the stylistic devices and conceits are perhaps more numer- 
ous and prominent. The work has indeed all the reprehensible features of the verbal 
bombast with which Bfiija himself characterises the diction of the Gau<Jas. Even the 
splendour and ne\'er-sluggish melody of its voluminous metre does not fully redeem 
its artificialities of idea and expression, while the magnificent picturesqueness, which 
characterises B^a’s exuberant prose, is not much in evidence here. To a greater 
extent than Mayura’s Sataka, Baca’s ^taka is a poetical curiosity rather than a real 
poem, much less a real Stotra. It is a literary tour de force which gives interesting 
indication of the decline of poetic taste and growing artificiality of poetic form, which 
now begins to mark the Kavya and necessarily affect the Stotra. 

One of Rajasekhara’s eulogistic stanzas quoted in the Sukti-mukidvali (iv. 70) 
connects Bana and Mayura with Matanga («»./. Caod^la) Divakara as their literary 
rival in the court of king Har^vardhana. Nothing remains of this poet’s work except 
four stanzas quoted in the Suhhdsxtavali, of which one (no. 2546) describing the sea- 
girdled earth successively as the grandmother, mother, spoust^ and daughter-in-law, 
apparently of king Harsa, has been censured for inelegance by Abhinavagupta, It has 
been suggested that the poet Matanga should be identified with Manatunga, the well 
known Jaina Acarya and author of two Stotras, namely the Bhaktamara in Sanskrit 
and the Bhavahara in Prakrit, on the ground that some Jaina tales of miracle con- 
nect him with Bapa and Mayura. But the evidence is undoubtedly weak. The form 
Matanga of tlic name itself is found to be a sporadic variant of the form Caod^a in 
the text in which it occurs. The legend of the Jina’s delivering Mantufiga from his 
self-imposed fetters, on the parallel of Caodl's healing the self-amputated limbs of 
Baj)a, is probaby suggested by the general reference in the poem itself to the Jina's 
power, apparently in a metaphorical sense, of releasing the devotee from fetters. The 
presumption, again, that the three Stotras of B^)a, Mayura and this poet were meant 
respectively to celebrate Sun-worship, Saktism and Jainism is more schematic tlian 
convincing ; while the date of Mfinatunga, who is claimed by both the SvetSmbaras 
and the Digambaras, is uncertain, the Jaina monastSc records placing him as early 
as the 3rd century a.d. and other traditions bringing him down to periods between the 
5th and the 9th century a.d. ! There is also little basis of comparison between Mana- 
tunga’s Stotra and the Satakas of Baipa and Mayflra. The Bhaktamara, the title 
of which is formed by opening words of its first verse, is a fine religious h>mn of 
forty-four stanzasi in the lighter and shorter Vasantatilaka metre, in praise of the 
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Jina I?§abha as the incomparable and almost deified saint ; but it is not set forth in 
the Asir form of Bana and Mayiira’s Satakas ; like a proj^er hymn, it is addressed 
directly to the saint himself. It is comiX)sed in tlie Kavya manner, but it is certainly 
much less elaborate, and tlie rhetorical devices, especially punning and alliteration, are 
not prominent. Its devotional feeling is unmistakable. Confessing the insufficiency 
of his words but the urgency of his devotional impulse, the poet cries out : 

alpa-srutarii srutavatam parihasa-dhama 
tvad-bhaktir ev^a mukharlkurute balan mam ! 
yat kokilaJi kila madhau madhurarii virauti 
tac cam-cuta-kalika-nikaraika-hctub : ! 

But he is certainly no mean poet ; and even if such eulogistic liymn does not often 
contain much that is distinctive in form and content, the genuineness of its feeling 
and expression makes it rise much above the conventional levd. 

The superior merit of Manatuhga’s Stotra becomes obvious when it is contrast- 
ed wdth Siddhasena Divakara’s Kalymammidira Stotra Par>vanatha, wliich 
’S apparently a deliberate and much more laboured imitation of the Bnakla- 
mara in the same metre and same number ( 44 ) of stanzas. Like its pro- 
totype, it enjoys a great reputation with both the Svetambaras and Digambaras who 
claim it as their own ; a fact which indicates that it piobably belongs to a cumpaia- 
lively early period. But the reputation of tlie poem, apart from its devotional value, 
is hardly commensurate with its inherent poetic, as opposed to merely hti'iary, quality, 
Siddhasena Diviikara is undoubtedly a master of the ornate Kavya style, but his poem 
IS more artificially constructed than that of Manatuhga, and we mis*^ in it liu* emo 
tional directness which might have redeemed its conventionalities of idea and ex- 
pression. But whatever their merit is, these two eaily Jama hymns become the starting 
point of a large number of Jaina Stotras of later times, which we shall deal with 
briefly in their proper place. 

To the king'ixiet Harsavardhana himself are asciibed sonu‘ Buddhist Stotras of 
doubtful poetic value, if not of doubtful authorship. Of these, the Suprabhdta Stotra, 
recovered in Sanskrit, is a morning hymn of twenty-four stanzas, addressed to the 
Buddha and composed chiefly in the MalinI metre. It has some fine stanzas : 

punah. prabhatarh punar utthito ravih 
punah ^‘^hkah punar eva <arv^an j 
mrtyur jara janma tathaiva he mune 
gatagaltirii mudha-jano na budhyati ^ 

But the hymn consists really of a string of eulogistic epithets with the refrain : 
da^bala tava nityam suprabhatam prabhatam ; 

and its literary excellence need not be unduly exaggerated. 

It will be seen from what is said that praise and panegyric very early became the 
theme of individual poems ; they were no longer mere insertions in the Epics, Pura- 
oas, Tantras or even Kavyas. By the 7th century a.d. the Stotra established itself as 
a distinct form of literature, although it still considered itself as a form of Kavya 
poetry and affected its method and manner. With the rise of mediaeval sects and 
cults the number of Stotras naturally multiplied, and became the basis of the living 
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faiths of the people. The larger printed collections of Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina 
Stotra contain more than five hundred separate poems and hymns, but the number of 
unpublished Stotras noticed in the manuscript collections is indeed very large. \n 
idea of the vastness of the literature may be formed if we take, for instance, the 
notice of Stotra manuscripts in one only of these collections, namely, that in the 
Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, which covers three big volumes. 
Most of the Stotras are late and of little literary worth, but they illustrate the enorm- 
ous quantity as well as diversity of their theme, content and form. Of their devotion- 
al f('eling| there cannot be much doubt ; and they are not often merely doctrinal, or 
abstract, or mannered in the elaborate style of the decadent Kavya. As expressions of 
popular and plebiean lehgious tendencies, they do not involve nor do they demand 
any elaborate metaphysical or literary preparation. From the point of view of those 
who believe in an infinitely merciful god, it is absurd to suppose that tlie god would 
wait until mankind had reached a particular metaphysical evolution and learned to 
clotJie its praise and prayer in a grammatically and philosophically correct form before 
he would respx)nd to his fervent apiK*al for help and guidance. From this standpoint 
the hymns have often a chaiming quality, which, however, cannot be appreciated until 
we realise' the entire mentality of the devotee-ixiets, the earnestness of their creed and 
credulity, the exaltation of their pious enthusiasm. But from the literary point of 
view the Stotras po<stss a different value. Since their objective is not always i'oetry, 
they s(ddom attain its true accent ; for many have attempted but few have succeeded 
in the exceedingly difficult task of sacred verse. When these devout utterances repre- 
sent a i>rof('ssional effort, and not a born gift, a systmatic exposition of religious 
emotions and ideas, and not their automatic fusion in an instinctively pcx^tical and 
devotional ix'rsonality, they seldom reach the true character of a great leligious ]X)em, 
It is for this reason, and not altogether unjustly, that the Stotra literature as such 
never received much rc'cognition from the literar>' critics, having been almost ignored 
by Sanskrit Pcxjticians and Anthologists, who do not give any prominence to the 
Stotra works nor consider tliem worthy of a separate treatment. But there can be 
no doubt that, as a whole, they represent an imix)riant phase of Indian literature and 
deseiTo detaikd and adequate study and appreciation. 

Before we close, it would perhaps be convenient to notice here briefly some of 
the Stotras found in the Purfina and Tantra works; foi. inspite of the fact that they 
are as a rule anonymous and of uncertain date, their stylistic and metrical peculia- 
rities affiliate them with the Kavya. and most of them are probably compositions of 
classical times. As a typical insertion, the well known DuTgd-stava in ‘Sloka metre 
in the Virafa-parvan of the Mahdbhdrata may be mentiorwd. That it is spurious is 
clear from the fact that it is found only in the Devanagari manuscripts : and besides 
the VulgaU^ version, which runs up to more than fifty lines, it exists in as many as 
six different versions in Devanagari manuscripts themselves ! The subject of Puranic 
hymnology has not yet been adequately studied, but it should be clearly understood 
that although innummerable Stotras, '^ta-namas and Kavacas occur in the vaiious 
Purapas, Upa-Ihiniiias and Tantras, celebrating the particular deities of their res- 
pective ^cts, it would not be possible to enumerate them in detail ; and since they are 
n^tly of a liturgical character, having a greater religious than literary interest, they 
do not call for such enumeration here. Tlie Puraiiic mythology believed in number- 
less deities, great or small. But of the greater gods, the earliest direct mention of the 
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Trimurti (Brahma, Vwu and iSiva) is to be found in the Harihaiatmaka-Stava in 
Adhy. 184 of the Hmvantsa. Herd^ Hari and Kara are not only identical with each 
other but also with Brahma. But Brahma having ini later times gone out of sectarian 
worship (as one of Bhrgu legends in the Padma-purmia itself implies), the scheme of 
Trinity had become more or less formal. On the other hand, the Puraii:uc Pafica-devatas, 
namely, Aditya, Gananlatha, Devi, Rudra and Vi^ou, receive the greatest homage and ap- 
propriate the largest number of hymns. With them come some of their adjuncts, such as 
the Navagrahas, Karttikeya, Lafc§nu, Sarasvati, Hanumat, Tulasi, the Avataras of 
Vi§i;iu, the various forms of Devi, the sacred rivers (Gahga, Yamuna, Narmada) and 
sacred places of pilgrimage (K^i, Prayaga, Pu^kara), and even newn deities of popular 
cults, such as Sa^thi, Sitala and Manasa. The Pui^ic Aditya is, no doubt, the much 
modified Surya or Savitr of Vedic tradition, but with him come not only the minor 
planets, but also his son, the evil Sani ; for belief in the worship of cosmic forces 
require an appeasement of both the father and the son ! Apart from sectarian im- 
portance, most of the Puraijic solar hymns, as compared with the Vedic, are insigni- 
ficant ; but the fairly lengthy Aditya-hjdaya, found in the Bhain^yottara, may be 
mentioned as a curious hymn in which the ritual setting does not altogether obscure 
the literary and religious appeal. We have a large number of hymns addressed to 
Gaioapati, especially in the Gatiesa-PuTotMi ; but, like the solar hymns, they are hardly 
impressive, with the exception perhaps of a fine Gaijapati-Stotra in the Sdradd-tilaka 
Tantra (Patala xiii) and Gaoesa*stava-raja in Rudra-ydmala, Similar hymns to 
Vii 5 ( 0 u occur in the Pur^^as like the Vipjtu (sata-nama etc.), Brahmai>da, Vi§iiu- 
panjara-stotra), Padma (Sankata-vinasana-stotra ; Vamana-stotra), and Kalkt 
(V4uu-stavaraja) ; but the Srimad-bhdgavata contains some remarkable hymns 
addressed severally to the individual Avataras of Vii§.iiu, namely, to Matsya (in j>loka^ 
Kurma (in Upajati), Varaha (in Vaihsasthavila ) , Vamana (in Vasantatilaka ) and 
Nrsiihha (in various metres), while the Kr^a hymns of this Va^avite Purai?a are 
well known and deservedly popular, especially the very fine Gopl-gita in the tenth 
Skandha. In the same way, we have in the Adhydtnia-Rdmdyana several hymns ad- 
ressed to Rama, respectively by Ahalya, Indra, Brahma and Jafayu. The finer Saivite 
hymns are to be found mostly outside the sectarian Purajias and Tantras, but there 
is a Pancak^ra 5iva-stotra in the Brahma-ydmala, a Pradosa-stotra^taka in the Skanda 
and hymns addressed to Siva by Asita and Himalaya in the Brahmavaivarta. As a 
rule the tantrik hymns to 'Sakti, such as Stotras VagaJi^ukhl or Daksii^a kalika, 
ai?, apart from Tantric theory and practice, hardly entertaining ; but the Tripura-stava 
in Prapanca-sdra, the Durga-stava-raja in Visvc^^dra, some of the hymns of the Devi' 
b^Siavaia and the Mdrkandeya-Cofydi are indeed rare exceptions. Most of these 
Pta^ic hymns have a philosophical or ritualistic background, but what is most inte- 
resting in them is the intensity of devout feeling, the elevated mood of prayer and 
worship, which very often rises to the level of charming poetic utterance. We can do 
no better than close this necessarily imperfect sketch with quoting two Bhujangaprayata 
stanzas from the short Brahma-stotra (five stanzas), found in the Mah&iirvdf^ 
Tantra, in which the spirit of prayer in an exalted Vediantic mood finds beautiful 
expression : 


Namas te sate sarva-lok&§rayaya 
namas te cite vi§va-rupatmakaya 1 
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namo’dvaita-tattvaya mukti-pradaya 
name brahmaije vyapine nirguDaya jl 

tad ekarh smaramas tad ekarh bhajamas 
tad ekarh jagat-safc$i-rupaTTi namamal) 1 
tad ekarh nidhanaih niralambam Isath 
bhavambhodhi-potaim 4araiiyaih vrajamal) ;i 

As a contrast to this would stand the erotic emotionalism of the passionate song of the 
Gopis in the Srimad-bhagavata, from which, in conclusion, we quote here a few 
stanzas : 

jayati te’dhikajh janmana vrajah srayata indira ^vad atra hi [ 
dayita di^yatarh dilcju tavakas tvayi dhrtasavas tvarh vicinvate i [ 
^arad-udaiiya sadhu-jata-sat-sarasijodara-sri-muj§a dr§a | 
surata-natha tesulka-dasika varada nighnato neha kirn vadhah ',f 
praoanta-dehin^i papa-kar^aoam tiija-caranugarh ^ri-niketanam | 
phaDi-phanarpitarii te padambujahi krnu kuce% nah kpidhi hfcchayam | 
surata-vardhanarii ^>ka>na'anarh svarita-venuna su^thu cumbitam f 
itara-raga-vismaranam nmarii vilara vira nas te dharamrtam | j 
rahasi saipvidani hrcchayodayam prahasitananaip prema*vlk?anam | 
brhad-ural) sriyo vlfcgya dhama te muhur ati sphrha muhyate manab I f 

We shall see that these tsvo different trends of thought and emotion persist and become 
prominent in the later history of Stotra literature in two distinctly divergent streams. 

II 

The later history of Stotra literature presents two lines of development, which 
sometimes blend but which stand in no constant relation. On tlie one hand, we have 
a continuation of the earlier tradition of the literary Stotra of a descriptive-eulogistic 
character, sometimes taking the form of Paheaka, A:\aka. Dasaka or even Sataka, 
and constituting an unc^rusive wing of the Ka\^^a itself. This form was utilised 
by the exponents and teachers of Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina faiths of later times, 
as well as by scholars and ix)ets who did not identify themselves explicitly with any 
particular sect or cult. Fostered in the cloisters or in literary circles, this type of Stotra 
became in course of time mom and more imbuexi with scholastic learning or specu- 
lative thought. The Pur^ic Stotra, no doubt, stood apart and had a different origin, 
while its appeal was more distinctly popular ; but we have seen that these composi- 
tions of uncertain date and authorship came in course of time to bear the literary or 
scholastic stamp, and became, when they were not merely liturgical, almost undis- 
tinguishable from the purely literary Stotras. But we have also, on the other hand, 
the steady development of a highly emotional type of Stotras, which evolved a new 
literary form for direct popular appeal by allying itself, more or less, with song, dance 
and music, and very often passed through the whole gamut of sensuous and erotic 
motif, imagery and expression. The personal note is present in both the tendencies : 
but while in the one it is expressed in the guise of sedate religious thought, in the 
other it is shaped and coloured by fervent religious emotion, The intellectual satis- 
faction and moral earnestness, which characterise the earlier theistic devotionalism, 
5 
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inspire the high-toned traditional Stotras ; but with the rise of mediaeval sects and 
propagation of emotional Bhakti movements, the basic inspiraticm of devotional writ- 
ings is supplied, more or less, by a mood of erotic mysticism, which seeks to express 
intense religious longings in the intimate language and imagery of earthly passion. 
This brings us to a new development in Sanskrit religious poetry, which relates it 
very closely to erotic literature, so much so that poems like the Gita-govinda would 
appear, from different aspects, both as a religious and an erotic work. The mighty 
sex-impulse becomes transfigured into a deeply religious emotion ; and however mystic 
and dangerously sensuous the new devotional attitude may appear, the literary gain 
was immense and beyond question. While the older and more orthodox tradition 
begets a fresh series of grave, elevated and speculative hymns, the emotional and 
poetic possibilities of the newer quasi-amorous attitude become great and diverse, 
and express themselves in mystically passionate hymns, poems and songs. In the hands 
of the erotico-religious emotionalists, we have a fn^sh accession and interpretation of 
the romantic legends of the gods ; and the wistfulness, amazement and ecstasy of the 
new devotional sentiment lift its hymnoIog>^ and txx?try from the dry dogmatism of 
scholastic thought into a picturesque and luscious spiritualisation of sensuous words 
and ideas. 

These effusions ol the devout heart, whether sfx^culative or emotional, are in a 
sense beyond criticism ; but strictly speaking, they do not always attain a high level 
of poetic excellence. They spring, no doubt, from the depth of religious conviction ; 
but composed generally that they are (or the purpose of a particular cult or sect, they 
are often weighted down with its theological or philosophical ideas. When they ait* 
not of this didactic type, or when they do not merely give a string of laudatory names 
and epithets of deities, or when they are not merely liturgical verses, they possess the 
moving quality of attractive religious poems. The more the devotional sentiment 
becomes personal in ardour and concrete in expression, the more the pedantry of its 
theology and psychological rhetoric recedes to the background, and it is lifted to the 
idealism and romantic richness of intensely passionate expression. These hymns and 
poems alone come witliin the sphere of literary, and not merely religious, appreciation. 
We have seen that the number of Stotras preserved is indeed vast, and only a small 
percentage of them is yet in print ; but even those which have been published arc 
mostly of unknown or late date, and whatever be their religious interest, their indivi- 
dual poetic traits are not always conspicuous. They are very often burdened with 
didactic or doctrinal matter, or with a dry recital of commonplace words and ideas ; 
only a few of them rise to the level of mediocre poems. No adequate study of the 
nature and extent of Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina hymnology has yet been made, hut 
it is clear that no other department of Sanskrit verse hasl been so prolific and divers, 
and that it would be unjust to ignore the Stotras as mere curiosities, even if Sanskrit 
rhetorical and anthological literature displays no special enthusiasm for them. A good 
case may indeed be made that, apart from religious significance, the Stotra literature 
deserves a deeper investigation for its purely literary worth. But at the same time 
it is not necessary that religious bias should unduly exaggerate its literary importance. 
Some of the hymns are undoubtedly F)opular and have been uttered by thousands of 
devout minds from generation to generation, but mere popularity or liturgical employ- 
ment is no index to literary quality. They are popular, not because they are great 
religious poems of beauty, but because they give expression to cherished religious 
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ideas. They are concerned more with religion tlian religious emotion, and liave, 
therefore, different values for the Bhakta and the Sahrdaya, the devotee and the 
literary critic. 

But religious hymnology was a wide, congenial and fruitful field in which the 
Indian mind at no F)criod ceased to exercise itself. Not only the active impetus of 
speculative thought or scholastic learning but also the different religious tendencies 
of the mediaeval age imparted a variety of theme and content, as well as form and 
expression to the bulk of its Sanskrit hymns. We have, for instance, the large number 
of Vfedahtic Stotras some of which are ascribed to the great Samkara himself, the 
Kasmirian Saivite poems, the Jaina and Buddhist Mahay^a hymns, the South Indian 
Vai$i>ava and 6aivite panegyric of deities, or the Bengal Tantric and Vai^iiava culo- 
giums. It thus becomes a vast, varied and difficult subject, of which only a cursory 
survey can be given here. 

The later Buddhist Stotras are true to the manner and diction of Hindu Stotras, 
the only difference lying in the mode and object of adoration. Some of them chose 
the ornate diction and elaborate metres of the Kavya, while others are litanies of the 
type common in the Purana. The Lokek'ora-sataka of Vajradatta, who lived under 
Devapala in the 9th century, is composed in the elaborate Sragdhara metre, describing 
the physical featurtis and mental excellence'of Avalokitesv’ara, obviously on the model 
of the Satakas of Mayura and Bana and tradition has also invented a similar legend 
of the poet’s being cured of leprosy by this eulog>" of the deity ! We have a mention 
not only of the glory* and mercy of the deity but also of his fifty names ; and he is 
described in great detail from his fingers to his toes in accordance with the well esta- 
blished tradition of Stotra-w^riters. In the same Sragdhara metre and polished diction 
is composed a large number of Stotras to T&ra, who is the female counterpart to 
Avalokitesvara but who is absorbed into later Hindu pantheon as an aspect of Sakti. 
As many as ninety-six Buddhist texts relating to Tara are mentioned, but of these the 
Arya4ara-$ragdhard stotra, in thirty-seven verses, of the Kashmirian Sarvajhamitra 
who lived in the first half of the 8th century, is perhaps the most remarkable. The 
Bhaktusataka of Ramacandra Kavi-bharati of Bengal, who came to Gjylon, became 
a Buddhist and lived under king Parakramabahu at about 1245 a.d., is of some interest 
as an example of the application of Hindu ideas of Bhakti to an extravagant eulog>^ 
of the Buddha, comix)sed in the approved Kdv>*a style and diction. It is not neces- 
sary to deal with later Mahayana Stotras, which are numeious but which show little 
poetic merit, nor with the Dharai^Is or protective sjx'lls in which Maliayana literature 
abounds and which form a counterpart of the Mantras of Hirld origin. 

'The Jaina Stotras, commencing witli the Bhaktamara of Mfeatunga and Kalyofta- 
mmdira of his imitator Siddhasiena Divakara, are large in number, but they also 
exhibit tire same form, style and characteristics, and therefore need not detain us long. 
Among several other imitations of Bhaktamara Stotra, tlie more remarkable is the 
Nemubhaklamara of Bhavaprabha Suri, which alludes to-the legend of Nemirwitha 
and RSjTmatl. There are several A%ta-$mUi-$iava, both in Sanskrit and Prakrit, e.g., 
by Nandisena (earlier than the 9th century). Jinavallabha (12th century) Jaya§ekhara 
and ^nticandra Gaoi (16th century), whidi celebrate Ajita, the second, and 
the sixtoemth TIrtharhkara. Vidyanandin woite the elaborate PMrakHm-stoira, in fifty 
stanxas, in praise of Jina Mahavira, who is eulogised also by several other writers- 
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Besides eulogies of particular saints or Jinas, there is quite a number of Stotras» gene- 
rally known as Caturvimsatujinastuji or CaturvimsikS, in which all the twenty-four 
Jinas are extolled. Such Stotras ard composed by well known devotees and teachers, 
such as Samantahhadra (c. first half of the 8th century) Bappabhatti (c. 743-838), 
J^bhana (Siecond' half of the 10th century), Jinaprabha Suri (beginning of the 14th 
century) and otliers. As glorification of Jinas and saints does not admit of much 
variation of sub-matter, some poems are sometimes artificially constructed to show 
various tricks of language in the use of Yamaka and other rhetorical figures in the 
regular method of the Kavya ; while others contain religious reflections and instructions, 
which conduce little towards literature proper. In his Siddhipriya-stotra, for instance, 
Devanandin, w^ho is probably not identical witli the old Pujyapada, employs Antya- 
yamaka in the same order of syllables over nearly half the foot in two consecutive 
Vasantatilaka feet of each stanza. The following stanza quoted from the poem will 
serve as a si^ecimen of its styjle and diction : 

Yasmin vibhati kala-haihsa-ravair asokas 
chindyat sa bhinna-bhava-matsara-vaira-4okah ' 
devo’bhinandana-jino guru me’glia-jalam 
^mpeva i>arvata-tatarh guru-megha-jalam |j 

In the same way, ‘^bliana in his CaturvlniscUi-jinc-stuti (also caliied Sobhana siuti 
with an obvious pun ) not only employs a large number of metres in ninety -six stanzas, 
but also constructs his verse in such a way that the entire second and fourth feet of 
each verse have the same order of syllables. Sometimes the p(x;ms are what is called 
Sad*bha§a-nirmita, each stanza being vrritten in a different language, the six lang- 
usages being Sanskrit, Mahara$tri, Magadhi Saurseni, Pai^’„ and Apabhrahisa. Such 
Stotras, for instance, are the Pdrh'a'jinastavana by Dharmavardhana and the Sdnti- 
ndiha-stavana by Jinapadma (first half of the 14tii century). Some of the Stotras, 
again, have a distinctly instructive or philosophical colouring, such as the Ekibhdva- 
stotra and the Jnana-loccma^stotra of Vddirdja (about 1025 A.D.). The famous 
Vltardga-stotra of the great Ac^a Hemacandra, written at the request of king 
Kum^apala, is ostensibly a poem in praise of Maliavira, the Passionless One, but it 
is also a poetical manual of Jaina doctrine, divided into twenty Prakasas or sections 
of generally eight to ten ‘Slokas, written in the direct and forcible language of know- 
ledge and adoration. 

Of the Hindu Stotras it is difficult to say if all the two hundred Vedantic Stotras, 
which pass current under the name of tlie great Vedantic philosophler Samkaraaiiya, 
are rightly ascribed ; but there is no reason to suppose that not one of them came from 
him. The obvious sectarian bias of some of them does not rule out his authorship, 
for devotion to a particular deity is not inconsistent with the profession of severe 
monistic idealism ; while some, again, are commented upon by more than one reliable 
and fairly old scholiast. It is possible that the majority of these Stotras were com- 
posed by later iSarhkaras of the Sampradayia or passed off under his name ; but 
since there is no criterion, except that of style and treatment, at best unsafe guides, 
one can never be positive on the question. Some of these Stotras, however, are un- 
doubtedly inspired by religious enthusiasm and attain a charming quality of tender 
expression, inspite of occasional philosophical or didactic background. Such for ins- 
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tance, are the Sivaparadha-kfomdpana in Sragdhara ; the Dvadaiapanjarika (commonly 
known as the Moha-mudgara) and the very similar Carpata-panjarikd (Bhaja-Govin- 
dam) Stotra, both in rhymed moric metre : the several short Stotras in Bhujanga- 
praySta, namely, the DaSa-sloki (or Nirvatfa-dasaka) , Atma-satko (or Nirvatfo- 
^a(ka) , Vedasarasivarstuti ; and the shorter Anmda-lahan in twenty SikhariijI stan- 
zas. As most of these Stotras are well known, it is not necessary to give quotations 
here. Not only ease and elegance of expression, but also the smooth flow of metre 
and use of rhyme make these deservedly popular Stotras occupy a high rank in Sans- 
krit Stotra literature. The $a{-padi or Vi^ttu-saf-padi in six Arya stanzas, in which 
occur the well known lines : 

saty api bhedapagame natha tavaharh na mamakinas tvam ! 

samudro hi tarahgah kvacana samudro na tarahgah 1| 
or tlie much longer Ilarim-lde Stotra in forty-three Mattamayura stanzas are com- 
posed in less musical and more difficult metres and are more distinctly doctrinal, the 
former naturally claiming more than half a dozen commentaries, and the latter being 
hcMiourcd with scholia written by Vidyarariya, Svayampraka^, Anandagiri and even 
Sarhkara himself ! 

But there is also a large number of other Stotras ascribed to 'Sarhkara. Their form 
and ccHitent, however, are of somewhat stereotyped nature ; and not being vouched for 
by any old author or commentary, their authenticity is extremely doubtful. We have, 
for instance, some fifteen Stotras in Bhujahgaprayata, addressed to a variety of deities 
like Gaije&a, Dak§ii>amurti, Devi, Bhavani Nfsiriiha, Rama, Vispu, Siva, S^ba, Su- 
brahmatjya, Datta, Hanumat, Gai.idaki and so forth. The Astakas, wntten in a larger 
variety of metres and addressed to a larger variety of gods, are counted as more than 
thirty-five, ?uch as those relating to Acyuta, Annapurna, Amba, Ardhanaiisvara, 
Kala-Bhairava, Ganga, Gape^. Govinda, Cidananda, Jagannatlia, Tripura- 

sundari, Dak§u)amurti, Narmada, P!ai)duranga, Bala-krsna, Bindu-madhava, Bha- 
vaitf, Bhairava, Manikanjika, Yamuna, Raghava, Rama, Ltnga. Bhratnaramba, 6a- 
radamba, 6iva, Sticakra, Sahaja, Hara-gaurl and Halasya. We have also longer 
6akti hymns to Annapunja, Kali. 6yama, Parvati, Matanp, Jvala-mukhi, Kamak^, 
Minak^, Lalita and Rajaraje^vari ; Vai^va hymns to Hari, Mukunda, Narayapa, 
Nrsiriiha and Cakraptuji ; Saiva hymns to Mityunjaya, Mahesvara, and Panca-vaktra . 
besides hymns to holy places and sacred rivers. In addition to the Aparadha-k$ama- 
pana Stotra to Siva, there are two other Ksamapana hymns addressed respectively to 
Dew and Kali. There are at least three hymns in which the traditional head-to-foot 
description of deities occurs ; four hymns concerning Sodasopacara or Catuh-sa$(y- 
upacara Puja ; over twelve hymns on Manasa-puja addressed chiefly to the unem- 
bodied Atman. Thus, almost all important sects and schools of opinion are practi- 
cally represented in the fairly comprehensive number of more than two hundred 
Stotras attributed to the great Acarya, but it is difficult to believe that all or most of 
them bdong really to him. An exception however, has been made in favour of two 
of these, namely, the Dafcsinamurti Apfaka and Gopala A$taka. Although the fwmer 
omsists of ten (or even fifteen) stanzas in 6ardulavikiidita metre, it is oftoi styled an 
Aataka ; and not only Aaihkara himsdf but also SureSvara, Vidyaranya, Svayam- 
ptakafia, PQnoananda and Narayapatirtha are credited with commentaries on this well- 
known hymn ; while the Gopaldftaka, not so well reputed, is honoured at least by a 
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commentary attributed to AnandaOitha. Whether spurious or genuine, there can be 
no doubt that some of these Saimkarite Stotras form a spedal class of Vedanta lite- 
rature and enjoy, not only on this account but also on account of their devotional 
feeling and expression, wide and unparalleled popularity. 

Other earlier Hindu Stotras are, in the same way, of uncertain date and origin ; 
but some of them are fine devotional hymns of deserved popularity. The peculiarly 
titled Siva-mahimnah Stotram of Pu§padanta, however, is cited by Rajasekliara in his 
K^ya-tmmathsd and the Kashmirian Jayanta-bhatta in his Nydya-manjart, and 
therefore, it must be earlier than the 10th century It is a fine but erudite poem, 
which, if we leave aside the eleven concluding Phala-^ti stanzas in different metres, 
consists of about thirty ‘Sikharini verses .Although the author himself disclaims what 
is called Ku-tarka : 

kim-Ihah kirh-kayah sa khalu kim-upayas tribhuvanaiii 
kim-adharo dhMa srjati kim-upadana iti ca ; 
atarkyai^varye tvay anavasara-duhstho hata-dhiyab 
kutarko yam karh^in mukharayati mohaya jagatal.i 

and in the diversity of conflicting views he surrenders himself unreservedly to the grao? 
of his deity : 

trayi samkhyahi yx)gah pa^upati-matahi vai 5 navam it 
prabhinne prasthane param idam adah pathyam iti ca ' 
rudnath vaicitryad rju-kulila-nana-patha-ju^arh 
nrnam eko gamyahs tvam asi payasam aniava iva jl ; 

yet, as the numerous learned commentaries on the hymn attest, it is no less recondite 
and philosophical both in thought and expression Although the hymn is interpreted 
so as to apply to Vi'?-nu as well, it l>ocame, through its popularity, the precursor of other 
Mahimnah Stotras in praise of other deities. Thus, we have a Gampatumahimnah 
Stotra, also composed in sikhariiiJ me^tre (30 stanzas) and sometimes ascribed to 
Pu§padanta himself, a longer Tripurd-mahimrmh Stotra, in a variety of metres (56 
stanzas) attributed to Durvasas, and a Visnu-mahimnah Stotra in the ^^ikharipi metre 
(32 stanzas), written by Brahmananda Svamin. We have a similar series of short 
morning hymns iPTatah-smarmia Stotras), ail of which begin with the words prdtak 
smarami, and consist of three to six Vasantatilaka stanzas. Tliree of tliem addressed 
respectively to Gajr)ie§a, Siva and Caudi are given in Saddharma-cmldmani ; three 
addressed similarly to Surya, Rama and Parabrahma arc anonymous, while one ad- 
dressed to Vigiou is quoted in the Aedra-mayukha and ascribed to Vyasa, As a speci- 
men we might quote from tlie last hymn (three stanzas), which is ix'rhaps tfie least 
known but which in its a>ntemf>lation of Brahman rises to the height of Vedantic 
thought : 

Pratah smarami hfdi sarhsphurad atma-tattvahi 
sat-cit-sukharh i>arama-haihsa-gatim turiyam ; 
yat svapna-jagara-su§uptam avaimi nityairii 
tad brahma ni^kalam aham na ca hhuta-sarnghaii 1| 

pratar bhajami manaso vacas&m agamyairh 
v&co vibhanti nikhili yad-anugraheiDa | 
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yan neti neti vacanair nigama avocaihs 
tarn deva-devam ajam acyutam ahur agryam 

pratar namami tamasab param arka-varparh j 
purnajTi sanataiia-i>adaih puru?ottamakhyam ] 
yasminn idam jagad ase$am a^$a-murtau 
rajjvarh bhujangama iva pratibhasitarh vai ! 

We have a similar series of Mmasa-pujd Stotras dedicated to various deities, and an- 
other series of minute head-to-foot description of the physical features (piadadi-keSnta- 
paryanta-varnana ) of the adored gods, to which may be added the series of Sata-nama 
or Sahasra-nama Stotras, which are nothing more than litanies of a hundred or thou- 
sand sacred names stringed together for daily repetition 

Many of the apparently late Stotras are dateless and apocryphal, but they are 
ascribed indiscriminately to Yajhavalkya. Vyasa, VMmlki, Vasistha, Ravapa, Upa- 
manyu, DurNCisas and even Kalidasa. Even if their intrinsic merit may not justify 
such attribution, some of them arc undoubtedly fine hyrnins. Such for instance, is the 
short literary piece, the SurydTyd-slotra or Ravi-gdthd in nine Ary^a stanzas, attributed 
to Yajfiavalkya. As its first verst* : 

suka-tunda-cchavi savitus cap(ja-rucei;i pundarika-vana-bandhoh ' 
mapdalam uditam v’^ande kundalam akhapdalasayab 

is quoted anonymously in the Kavmdra-vacana samuccaya, it should be dated earlier 
than the 10th century ; hut the verse is ascribed to Vidya in Sadukti-karmmrta and to 
Nagamma in fiiringadhcra-paddhati ! The Nava-graha-stoira, also ascribed to Vyasa, 
is rather a conventional litany which systematically devotes nine anu^^tubh stanzas 
respectively to the nine planets, but it begins with the well known Surya-namaskriyia : 

jaixi-kusuma-saiiikai^m lca;^’japeyath maliad>iitim ' 
dvantaririi saiva-jiapa-gnam prapatosmi di\^karam * 

Similarly, the Rdfud^stakam, also ascrilx^d to Vyasa. gives in eight Pramaipika stanzas, 
a string of pious epithets in euIog>^ of Rama, with the refrain : bhaje ha ramam ad- 
vayam. Vasiig^tha has to his credit a similar Ddridrya dahnna-fHvastoira composed 
in eight Vasantatilaka stanzas with the refrain • 

daridrya-duhkha-dahanaya namah sivaya 

But a greater claim to literary, as well as devotional, value can be made by tlie fine 
§iva-stoira ascribed :o Upamanyu. It is a short piece in twenty Sundari or Viyogini 
stanzas — a metre rarely used in Stotra literature ; but not only the musical metre imt 
also its simple and forcible expression makes it an attractive religious hymn. As the 
hymn is perhaps not so well known, we quote from it to illustrate our point : 

tvad-anusmrtir eva pavani stuti-yukta na hi vaktum isa sa ; 
madlTuraiih hi payah s\^bhavato nanu lodrk sitasarkaranvitam 'd 

sa-vii§o'pyamrtayate bhavM chava-mupejabharapo pi p^vanab 1 
bhava eva bhavantakaiji satam sama-drstir vi^meksaipo’pi san f! 

kva dxiam vidadhami kith karomy anuti^ithami kathaih bhayakulalj j 
kva nu ti^thasi ralc^ rak^a mam ayi iaipbho ferajjagato^smi te 1|* 
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But this well expressed and easy how of devotional feeling is perhaps not so cleat in 
two more ambitious Stotras, namely, the Siva-tmi^ava and the Siva-stuti, attibuted 
respectively to Ravajja and' Lahke^vara. Both arc short poems of 14 and 10 stanzas 
reflectively, but both are artificially constructed in the ornate style and diction, and 
conyxised in the more difficult and less musical Paiicacamara and Pfthvi metres respec- 
tively. One specimen from each would be enough : 

naAdna-megha-maajdli-niruddha-durdhara-sphurat- 
kuhu-niSthini-tamah-prabandharbandhu-kandharab i 
nilimpa-nirjhari-dharas tanotu Iqtti-smdurah 
kala-nidhana-bandhurah sriyaih jagad-dhurarii-dharah il 

(Siva4&>}4^va, st 7) 

vr?opari-parispurad-dhavala-dhama dhama-^riya 
kubera-giri-gaurima-prabhava-garv’a-nirvasi yat ! 
kvacit punar uma-kucopadta-kuiikumai ranjitarii 
gajajina-virajina-virajitam vrjina-bhahga-bijarii bliaje 

{Siva-stuti,^ 2) 

There are, again, several Stotras addressed to the river-goddess Gahga, attributed res- 
pectively to Valmiki, Kalidasa, iSarhkara and curiously enough, to a Muslim poet 
named Daraf Khan. The first two are Astakas in Sardulavikridita ; and even if the 
attribution to Valmiki and Kalidasa may be questioned, they show considerable lite- 
rary, if not poetic, gjft. The Samkarite hymn in fourteen Pajjhatila stanzas, heginnning 
with : 

devi suresvari bhagavati gahge 
tribhuvana-tarnji tarala-tarange t 

is much better known, but it does not rise much above the level of a devotional litany. 
The Daraf Khm Stotra is a short production of seven or eight stanzas in different 
metres. As it is comparatively little known, we quote here the first two stanzas : 

yat tyaktarii janani-gaijair yad api na spRtam suhrd-bandhavaih 
yasmin irantha-di-ganta-sariinipatite tail? smaryate M-harifi ! 
sviahke nyasya tad idrsam vapur aho svikurvaG pauru^aifi 
tvam tavat karunaj-aij-para matasi bhaw'rathi [' 
acyuta-carana-tarangiiji 5a§i-4ekhara-mauli-malati-miale j 
tvayi tanu-vitaraija-samaye deya harata na me harita ||. 

It will be seen that in the last stanza the poet desires not Vifjutva but Sivatva blecause 
he would not like to have the Gahga rolling at his feet but held on his head ! This 
conceit, though striking, is typical of such literary compositions. 

It is not necessary to notice any more apocryphal Stotras of this type ; but the 
avowedly literary Satakas, which carry on the tradition of Baija and Mayura, are 
within greater historical certainty. Most of them are elaborately constructed with 
greater literary than devotional pretension, and sometimes attempt conventional tricks 
of style which diminish their value as Stotras proper. An excfition, however, must 
be made in favour of the deservedly popular Mukunda-tnala of the devout Vai^iava 
king Kula4^ara of Kerala, which is perhaps one of the earliest and best of such 
literary awr^ositions. It is a short poem of thirty-four eulogistic stanzas c om posed 
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in a variety of lyrical measures. Even if it has some stylistic affectations, they are mostly 
redeemed by its unmistakable devotional earnestness as well as by a proper sense of 
style. The Vaigiuava idea of Prapatti (surrender) and Ptasada (grace) finds a fine 
expression in the poet's fervent adoration of his beloved deity : 

nastha dharme na vasu-nicaye naiva kamopabhoge 
yad bhavyarri tad bhaVatu bhagavan purva-karmanurupam 1 
etat prarthyairh mama hahu-matam janma-janmantare’pi 
tvat-pad^bhoruha-yuga-gata niScala bhaktir astu 1| 

divi va bhuvi va mamastu vaso narake va narak^tak* prakamam ! 
avadhirita-^radaravindau carariau te marane’pi cintayami || 

baddhen^jalina natena sirasa gatraifi sa-romodgamaib 
kanthena svara-gadgadena nayanenodglnia-baspambuna i 
nityarii tvac-carainaravinda-yugala-dhyanamrtasvadinam 
asmakarii sarasaruhak^a satataih sampadyatarh jivitam i' 

The same high praise cannot, however, be accorded to other South Indian hymns 
of later times, nor to the Kashmirian iSaivite poems of a devotional character. The 
twenty short hymms. for instance, of Uipaladeva of Kashmir (c. 925 A.D.), are uneven, 
some being elaborate in the conventional literary manner. The earlier Devhiataka of 
Anandavardhana (c. 850 a.d.) and lsvara4aiaka of Avatara of unknown date arc 
stupid Durghata poems, with verbal tricks and Citrabandhas, so wisely condemned 
by Anandavardhana himself in his work on Poetics. The Vakrokti-pancasikd of 
Ratnakara, which makes the playful love of $iva and Parvati its theme, is a similar 
exercise in style, illustrating the clever use of punning ambiguities in the employment 
of the verbal figure Vakrokti in fifty ^rdulavikridita stanzas. It has little religious 
leaning, but perhaps the poet fondly felt that as men delight in these verbal tricks so 
would the gods find pleasure in them ! The Ardha-narlsvara-stotTa of Kahlaua, a 
short piece of eighteen Sardillavikridita stanzas, is much better in this respect, not- 
withstanding its partiality for alliteration. The Samba-pancdMkd, an eulogy of the 
sun-god in fifty (mostly Mandakranta) verses, is also probably a Kashmirian work, 
being commented upon by K^maraja in the beginning of the 13th century : but it is 
referred to the mythical Samba, son of Kr^^na, even if it is an apparently late and 
laboured work having a background of Kashmirian Saiva philosophy. 

From tlie later Stotras of a liteiary character, all of which show, more or less, 
technical skill of the conventional kind but sometimes rise to fine words and ideas, it is 
difficult to single out works of really outstanding excellence. The Ndrcymfiya of 
Nai^yaaja-bhailta of Kerala, composed in 1585 a.d. is a devout but highly artificial 
jioem of a thousand learned versos, divided symmetrically into ten decades and ad- 
dressed to the deity of Guruvayoor, who is said to have cured the author of 

rheumatism after listening to the verses ! The other An<nuia4ahmx of a little over one 
hundred Sikharia?! stanzas has perhaps a better claim to being mentioned as a devo- 
tional hymn of quite laudable literary effort, even if it may not have been composed 
by the great ISaimkara. Another anonymous A$taka to JagamnBtha, sometimes ascribed 
to eSaitanya of Bengal, which contains the refrain : 

6 
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jagannathal,! svanil nayana-patha-gami bhavatu me 

is a fine lyric of eight Sikhariol stanzas which, inspite of its small size, deserves mention 
in this connection. The more ambitious Ananda-manddkim of the well known Bengal 
philosopher Madhusudana Sarasvati, who flourished at the middle of the 16th century, 
is a similar production in praise of Ky^a, in 102 sonorous Sardulavikridita stanzas, 
in which both the learning and devoutness of the author express themselves equally 
well in a highly ornate style. The same remarks apply to a number of 17th century 
productions, such as the five LaharTs (namely, Amrta'', Sudha^", Gangd'', Karund"* and 
Lak^m°) of Jagannatha, the poet-rhetorician from Tailanga ; the Ananda-sdgara-stava 
of Ni!akan!tha E^ita in praise of the goddess ]Minak§J. consort of SundaranMha Siva 
of Madura ; the Sudarsma-sataka of Kura-Narayana in praise of Vi§i>u's discus, and 
the three long stilted panegyrics (each containing over a hundred stanzas) of Rama’s 
weapons (Ramdstaprasa in “Sardulavikncjlita, Rdfna-edpa-stava in the same metie and 
Rdma-bdna-stava in Sragdhara ) by Nilakaniha’s pupil Ramabhadra Mk§ita, who dlso 
perpetrated an absurdity of alphabetically arranged cuIog>' of the same deity, called 
Varna-mald Stotra. These are really Kavyas rather than Stotras proper, or at best 
Stotra-kavyas, and should be taken as such. As mythology concerning various deities 
forms the theme of a large numbei of later ornate Kavyas. the de\’Y)tional poems as 
such should be distinguished from them. Works like the H^a-vijaya of Ratnakara, 
Sfika^ha-carita of Mankhaka, Ndrdyandnanda of Vastupala, Y ddavdbhyudaya of 
Venkata Desika, Siva^Uldrfiava of Nilakaiil.ha DIk$ita, Hari-vildsa of Lolimbaraja, 
Govinda-Uldmrta of Kr^padasa Kaviraja, or Bhik^dtana of Utprek^vallabha, to nam(‘ 
only a few at random, can be regarded as no more religious ix)ems than the Buddha^ 
carita of Asvagho^a, Kurndr a-sambhava of Kalidasa, Kirdldrjun'iya of Bharavi or 
pdla-vadha of Magha. To the same class belongs the large number of benedictory oi 
laudatory verses, which are culled from classical poems and dramas by anthologists and 
rhetoricians, although some of them do contain fervent appc-als to deities. 

One of the noteworthy features of some of the literary Stotras is that they give 
a highly sensuous description of the lovc-adventures of the deities, or a detailed enu- 
meration of their physical charms, masculine or feminine, with considerable erotic 
flavour. This may be. one form of the mediaeval erotic mysticism, of which shall 
s{>eak presently ; but apart from the sports of Radha and Kri?J}a, where such delinea- 
tion is perhaps not out of place, there is a tendency, commencing from the tradition 
of Kumar a-sambhava viii, to ascribe sexual attributes to divinic bc'ings or paint then- 
amours with lavish details. The gentle description of the love of deities, like thos(‘ 
found in the benedictory stanzas of the Ra'tndvali or Priyadarsikdt does not exceed 
good taste ; but some poets like to describe their deities in particularly dubious amor- 
ous situations. On the other hand, we have the description of the divine limbs of 
Vi$DU, iSiva or Sakti from the head to the toe-nail ; and even the footwear of the 
deity—a curious instance of foot-fetichism — ^becomes an object of eulogy in a thousand 
verses in the Pddukd-sahasra of Venkata Desika ! Muka Kavi, allcgd to have been 
a contemporary of Samkara, attempts, in his Panca4(di, a tour de force in five hundred 
erotico-religious verses, describing in each century of verse such physical charms and 
attributes of his deity (Kamaki^T of Kailci) as her smile, her side-long glances, her 
lotus-feet and so forth. The climax is reached im Laksmaioa Aefirya's Cm^^kuca padca- 
Hkd, which describe in more than fifty verses the glory and beauty of Cai).<3B's breasts^ 
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albeit they are described as the breasts of the mother-goddess ! This growing sensu- 
ous attitude naturally brings us to the consideration of the other line of development 
of Sanskrit Stotra literature, namely, to the Slotras of a distinctly emotional and ero- 
tico-mystic type, to which we shall now turn our attention. 

Ill 

We now come to the other series of mediaeval devotional Stotra, which marks a 
departure from the tradition of literary and reflective Stotra, of which the Vedantic 
hymns ascrilxxi to Saiiikara may be taken as tht^ type, by their crotic-mystic sensibility 
and by their more passionate and sensuous content and expression. We have already 
said that these erotico-devotional Stotras and short ix>cms give expression to a phase 
of the mediaeval Bhakti movement, which was prominently emotional, and base the 
religious sc^ntiment, mystically, upon the exceedingly familiar and authentic intensity 
of transfigured sex-passion. In other words, the basic inspiration here is not specu- 
lative thought, as in the case of Sahtkarite Stotras, but a quasi-amorous attitude which 
transforms the mighty sc‘x- impulse into an ecstatic religious emotion, and thereby 
relates the devotional literature very closely to the erotic, by expressing religious long- 
ings in the intimate language and imagery of earthly passion. However figuratively or 
philosophically the hymns and {HKmis may bt' interpreted, there can be no doubt that 
they make erotic emotionalism their rtfined and sublimated essence. But the Bhakti 
movement, in all its sectarian ramifications, centres chiefly round the early romantic 
life of Kr^na as it is described, not in the Epic, but in the Purapas. No doubt, the 
sentiment of Bhakti came to be applied occasionally to other deities as well, including 
even the Buddha ; and the Bhiksatana Kavya of Gokula Oxitter known by his title 
Utprek^-\^llabha ), which describee's Siva’s wandering about as a mendicant for alms 
and the fet?lings of the Apsiirases of Indra s heaven at his approach, places the austere 
and terrible god in a novel and interesting erotic surrounding. But the mediaeval 
K|:T5Jja-GopI legend had pxrhaps the greatest erotic possibilities, which were developed 
to'the fullest cxU;nt ; for in the case of Siva or the Buddha, there was no tradition of 
a youthjul saviour, as there was in the case of round which quasi-erotic ideas 

could easily centre. 

The new movement, therefore, was chiefly concerned with the mediaeval Vai$iiava 
sects who adored Kp?i}a, especially the youthful Kr§J}a. The Snmad^bhdgavata, as the 
grea/t Vai^inava scripture of emotional devotion and store— house of romantic Ki^iiiia- 
legends became the starting point of the theology of neo-Vai^rxava sects and supplied 
the basic inspiration to the new devotional poetry". Contrasted with the Hari-vamsa 
and the Vipiu-fmrdna, the Bhdgavata scarcely deals with the entire life of Kp^na, but 
concentrates all its strength upon his boyhood and youth. With the youthful Kfsua 
at the centre, it weaves its peculiar theory and practice of intensely personal and 
passionate Bhakti, which is somewhat different from the exalted and si>eculative Bhakti 
of the Bhagvad-glta, Although Radha is not mentioned, the Gopis figure prominently 
in the romantic legend, and their dalliance mth Kr$t>a is described in highly emotional 
and sensuous terms. The utter self-abandcmment of the Gopis, the romantic love of 
the mistress for her lover, becomes the accepted symbol of the soul’s longing for God , 
and the vivid realisation of the eternal sports of Km^ in an imaginative Vrndavana is 
supposed by some Vai^ava sects to lead to a passionate love and devotion for the 
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deity. The Bhagavata, and following it the Padma and the Brahnuhvaivarta, in their 
glorification of the Vrndavana-lila of Kii§ioa, introduces a type of erotic mysticism as 
their leading religious motive. The apotheosis of the Radha-Kp5i>a legend, with all its 
paraphamdia of impassioned beatific sports, becomes a literary gain of immense im- 
portance, and lifts the devotional literature from the dead level of speculative thought 
to the romantic richness of an intensely passionate exjxjrience. Thus, the new stand- 
point vivifies religion, as well as its poetry, with a human element, and transfi^rcs 
one of the most powerful impulses of the human mind into a means of glorious exal- 
tation. It thereby brings colour and beauty inito religious life ; and its essential truth 
lies in its assertion of the emotional and aesthetic in human nature against rigid 
austerity or the hard intellectuality of dogmas and doctrines. , 

But, in course of time, the new movement creates its own dogmas and doctrines. 
Along with its theology and philosophy, the sectarian devotionalism elaborates its 
appropriate system of emotional analysis, its refinements of psychology and ix)etics, 
its subtleties of phraseology, imagery and conceits. This is a natural corollary of the 
fact that the new movement flourished in an age of scholastic cultivation of learning. 
At no stage of its history, indeed, Sanskrit literature was a spontaneous product of 
poetic imagination ; much culture and practice, and not inborn gift alone, went into 
Its making ; it was severely dominated by a se‘lf-conscious idea of art and metliod 
and was not generally meant for undisciplined enjoyment ; its super-normal or super- 
individual character was recognised both by theory and practice, which ruled out per- 
sonal interest and emphasised purely artistic emotion. All these tendencies become 
naturally exaggerated in a scholastic age, in which the really creative impulse in every 
sphere of knowledge or art was practically over. It was now a stage of critical ela- 
boration, of fertile but fruitless erudition, of prolix but uncreative subtleties, and of 
amazing but wearisome acumen for trivial niceties. A concomitant cult of style was 
evolved, in which industry was reckoned higher than inspiration, a normative doctrint 
of technique replaced free exercise of the poetic imagination, a resixxrt for literary 
convention ousted individuality of poetic, treatment. No doubt, the Stotra springs 
from a more personal religious consciousness, but it could not entirely escape the 
inevitable stylistic elegancies and sentimental niceties which characterise the general 
literature of the age. 

Tlie technical analysis and authority of the older P<x;tics and Erotics had already 
evolved a system of meticulous classification of the ways, means and effects of the 
erotic saitiment, and established a series of rigid conventionalities to be expressed in 
stock poetic and emotional phrases, analogies and conceits. To all this the neo-Vai- 
90ava theology and theory of sentiment added a further mass of well defined subtle- 
ties and elegancies. As the sentiment of Bhakti or religious devotion was approxi- 
mated to the sentiment of literary relish, called Rasa, the whole apparatus of Alamkara, 
as wdl as Kama-^astra, technicalities were ingeafiously utilised and exalted, although 
the orthodox theory itself would never regard Bhakti as a Rasa. The result was the 
elaboration of a highly complicated mass of theological and psychological n' cet ie s, 
which were implicitly accepted as aesthetic and emotional conventions for application 
in literary productions. Nevertheless, it must also be admitted that the new appli- 
cation, in its erotic-religious subtilising of emotional details, became novel, 
and inspiring ; for the erotic sensibility in its devotional ecstasy very often rose above 
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the mere formalism of rhetorical and psychological analysis, of metaphysical and 
theological convention. Very often, therefore, we find in this religious literatuie a 
rare and pleasing charm, a luscious exuberance of pictorial fancy and a mood of sen- 
suous sentimentality, which we miss in the religious literature of earlier periods. It is 
true that the reality of personal feeling is sometimes lost in the rep<>^’tion of conven- 
tional ideas and imageries, but the spring and resonance of the lyrical metres and the 
swing and smoothness of the comparatively facile diction, as well as the inherent 
passion and picturesqueness of the romantic content, frequently make the devoticMial 
poems and songs transcend the refined artificiality of stereotyped idea and expression. 
Even the subtle dogmas and formulas appear to have a charming effect on literary 
conception and phrasing, being often transmuted by its fervent attitude into fine 
things of art. The poems may not always have reached a high standard of absolute 
IX)etic excellence, but the standard which they often reach, in their rich and concrete 
expression of ecstatic elevation, is striking enough as a symptom of the presence of 
the poetic spirit, which the emotional Bhakti movement brought in its wake and which 
made its devotees passionately and beautifully articulate. 

But the passionately inclined devotional attitude was not without its defect and 
danger. The Puranic life of Ki^na being brought to the foreground, the ancient Epic 
figure of Vasudeva-Kf^na was transformed beyond recognition. The old epic spint 
of godly wisdom and manly devotion was replaced by a new spirit of mystical -emotion- 
al theology, which went into tender rapture over divine babyhood, into frankly sensu- 
ous ecstac>^ over the sjxirtive loveliness of divine adolescence ; and its god was moulded 
accordingly. The mediaeval expression of religious devotion dispenses with the neces- 
sity of intellectual conviction (Jnuna) or moral activity (Karman) in the orthodox 
senses but takes its stand entirely upon a subtilised form of emotional realisation (Rasa)* 
The Bengal theistic Vai^iavism, for instance conceives its personal god, Krsoa of 
Vfndavana, as possessed of divinely human qualities, and fashions its man-like god 
in the light of human relationslup. The Bhakti. in this system, is not an austere 
concentration of the mind on absolute reality, but the loving contemplation of a 
benign and blissful ixirs<.)nal god. who is felt to be remote, but whom the devotee 
desires to bring nearer to his letding than to his understanding. It is also an cxpeii- 
ence capable of ascending scale of emotions. In theory and practice, it seeks to realise 
what is supposed to be the actual feeling of tlie deity, figureii as a friend, son, father 
or master, but chiefly and essentially as a lovei, in terms of such series of exceedingly 
familiar and authentic sentiments of a human being. All worship and salvation aie 
regarded as nothing more than a blissful enjoyment of the purix)seless divine spons 
in Vrndavana, involving personal consciousness and relation, direct or remote, between 
tlie enjoycr and the enjoyed. But tiie danger of such an attitude is tilso clear. As 
emphasis is laid chiefly on the erotic sentiment involved in the eternal Vrndavana 
sports of Kma, the attitude, however metaphysically interpreted, becomes too iirdent, 
borders dangerously on sense-devotion and often lapses into a vivid and literal sensu- 
ousness. 

Whatever may be the devotional value of tliis attitude, there cafi be no doubt 
that it became immensely fruitful in literature. It enlivened its Stotras and lifted 
them to a high level of passionate expression, imparting to them, as it did, as much 
human as transcendental value. The devotee-poet speaks indeed of Radha and 
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but under this thin veil he speaks of his own feelings, of his own hope , and fear, of 
his own joys and sorrows. Though still theoretically vicarious, the erotic and other 
sentiments spring ultimately from the direct personal realisation of the poet. Regard- 
ed from this point of view, there is no sickly sentimentality or vague reflectiveness in 
these impassioned utterances ; and what appeals most is not their theological subtle- 
ties, nor their rhetorical commonplaces, but their tenderness and human interest. How- 
ever crude the erotic passages may appear to modem taste, it is impossible to under- 
rate the honest human passion which is expressed in them with exquisite directness of 
speech. 

The earliest sustained composition, which illustrates some of these tendencies, 
appear to be the Kf^rta-karifamrta of Lilasuka, of which the text exists in two recen- 
sions. The Southern and Western manuscripts present the text in an expanded form 
in three .^^vasas of more than a hundred stanzas in each ; while, curiously enough, 
the Bengal tradition appears to have preserved this South Indian text more uniformly 
in one Asvasa only, namely, the first, with 112 stanzas. One of the concluding self- 
descriptive verses in the first Asvasa appears to make a punning, but reverential, 
mention of the poet’s parents, IMmodara and Nlvl, and of his preceptor I^na-deva ; 
while the opening stanza speaks of Somagiri, apparently a ^riikarite ascfetic, as i his 
spiritual Gum. The poet calls himself Ulasuka, without the addition of the name 
Bilvamangala, and does not give the fuller form Krsnalilasuka. The fact is important 
because of the possibility of existence of more than one Bilvamangala and of a Kr5ha- 
lila^ka who is known chiefly as a grammarian ; and we have nothing except the un- 
certain testimony of local anecdotes to equat the two names with that of (xir Lilaska. 
Beyond this nothing authentic is known of tire date and personal history of our author, 
although many regions and monastic orders of Southern India claim him and have 
their local legends to support the claim ; and reliance on this or that legend would 
enable one to assign him to different periods of time ranging from tlie ninth to the 
thirteenth century. 

The Kwjta-karndmrla is a collection of de\otional lyric stanzas in various metres, 
a Stotra kavya, in which Kj^ is the object of the poet’s prayer and praise. It is not 
a descriptive poem on the life or sports of Kr^na, but a passionate eulogy of the 
beloved deity, expressed in erotic words and imageries, in a mood of semi-amorous 
self-surrender. One need scarcely be reminded of the Vai$ijava dogma summarised in 
the following famous verse ; 

sa e§a vasudevo’sau saksat purusa ucyate 1 
^ri-prayam itarat sarvaih jaglat brahma-purahsaram ' ! 

‘ He, this Vasudeva, alone is spoken of directly as the male principle ; the rest, the 
entire universe from Brahma downwards, is related to him as the female principle'. 
It is, therefore, the sweet and beautiful form of the adolescent Ivj^pa of Vrndavana, the 
darling of the Gopis, that is ardently adored by the poet as his Beloved : 

kamaniya-kiSora-mugdha-murteh 
kala-vezju-kvanitadrtananendd) | 
mama vSei vijirobhatSuh muraer 
iqadlwrimoab ka^ik&pi kSpi kSpi j| 
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niada>§ikha!i))^i4ikhao<Ja-vibh(^^ 
niadajia-m:anthara-mugdha-mukMmbujam \ 
vraja-vadhu-nayarxaficala-vaikitaih 
vijayatam mama vanmayia-jivitam 1| 

astoka-smita-bharam Syatafc^rh 
nihfe$a-stana-mrditarh vrajanganabhiji • 
nihsJrna-stavakita-nila-kanti-dhararh 
drsyasarii tri-bhuvana-sundararh mahas te If 

If any analogy is i>ermissible, one would think in this connexion of the mediaeval 
Christian lyrics, which are laden w^ith passionate yearning for the youthful Christ as 
the beloved, and of which the Song of Soloman — ‘ I am my Beloved’s and my Beloved 
is mine ’ — is tht‘ sacred archetype ; but the difference lies in conceiving the youthful 
Kpgipa in a background of extremely sensuous charm, in the vivid exuberance of erotic 
fancy, and in the attitude of pathetic supplication and surrender (Prapatti): 

amuny adhanyftni dinantara^i hare tvad-alokanam antarena f 
anatha-bandho karunaika-sindho ha hanta ha hanta kathaih nayami ;| 

nibaddha-murdhahjalir e^a yace 
nJrandhra-dainyonnata-mugdha-kaiitam f 
day^budhe deva bhavat-katak^a- 
dak^ipya-lefena sakrn ni^ifica 

Although the ix)cni is made up of detached stanzas, the ardent longing of our 
IKX't'devotec for a vision of his beautiful deity : 

mama cetasi sphuialu vallavi-vibhor 
manimupura-pranayi mahju ^hjitam | 
kamala-vanecara-kalinda-kanyaka- 
kalahariisa-kantha-kala-kujitadrtam | ! 

taruiiarana>karuj.iama>a-vipula>Tita-nayanam 
kamala-kuca-kalasi-bhara-vipuRkrta-pulakam | 
murali-rava-taralTkrta-munimamsa-nayanairh 
mama khelatu mada cetasi madhuradharma amrtam 1| 

he deva he dayita he jagad-eka-bandho 
he kr^a he capala he kaninaika-sindho [ 
he natha he ramapa he nayanabhirama 
ha ha ha kada nu bhavitasi padahi dpSor me 1[ 

the wistfulness of his devotional hope and faith : 

tat kai^rarh tac ca vaJctmravindaim 
tat kfiruBjyairh te ca lHa-katah^ab 1 
tat saundaryarii sa ca maiKla-sniita-irfb 
satyaifh satyarii durlabham daivate^u \\ 
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mayi prasadairii madhuraib katak^air 
VtHriisi-ninad^ucarair vidl^hi ! 
tvayi prasanne kim ihaparair nas 
tvay aprasanne kim ihaparair nah | j 

and the evident hurst of joy and amazement in the fulfilment of his cherished desire : 

tad idam upanatadi tam^a-nilarii 
tarala-vilocana-tarakabhiramam ; 
mudita-mudita-vaktra-candra-bimbarii 
mukharita-veiiu*vilasi jivitarh me 

citrahi tad etad caraiiaravindarh 
citrairfi tad etad nayanaravindam ' 
citram tad etad vadanaravindatii 
citrarii tad etad vapui* asya citram 

madhuraiii madhuraih vapur asya vibhor 
marurarh madhurarii vadanaiii madhuram ’ 
madhu-gandhi mfdu-smitam etad aho 
madhurahi madhurarh madhuram madhuram ' 

- -all this supplies an inner unity which weaves the detached stanzas into a passionate 
whole. It will be seen that in the stanzas that we have quoted at random we have 
the flow and resonance of a variety of short lyrical measures like Aupacchandasilai, 
Drutavilambita, Prahar^iiiT, Indravajra, l^pajati» Manjubha^ipl, Lalitagati* V’asanta- 
tilaka, tSalinJ, Pui$pitagra and Totaka, the rhythm of which certainly adds to the charm 
of expression ; and this employment of various musical metres became a feature of 
maniy of the later emotional Stotra-k'l\">^as. . It wull be sc*en also that insi'iitc of emo- 
tional directness, the jx>cm possesst^ all the distinctive features of a deliberate work 
of art. This result has been possible because here we have not so much the syste- 
matic expression of religious ideas as their automatic emotional fusion into a whole 
in a remarkable poetical and devotional ixTsonality, w^hich makes these spiritual effu- 
sions intensely attractive. The sheer beauty and music of w^ords and the highly pic- 
torial effect, authenticated by a deep sincerity of t'cstatic passion, make this work a 
finished product of lyric imagination. It is, therefore, not only a noteworthy poetical 
composition of undoubted charm, but also an important document of mediaeval 
Bhakti-devoutness, which illustrates firely the use of erotic motif in the service of 
religion, and deservedly holds a high place in its Stotra-literaturc. 

Several other collections of similar stanzas, called Suman^ala-stotra, BUvamangda- 
stolra, Kwia-slolra, Bdla-gopala-stuii and so forth are also attributed to the author 
of Knna-karmmrla, They contain some undoubtedly fine verses of a similar type, 
but the authenticity of such collectanea is extremely doubtful. Leaving aside such and 
other apocryphal or stray poems, we pass on to the dta-govwda of Jayadeva. It is 
not really a Stotra or Stotra-kavya ; but, equally famous and popular, it is comparable 
to Lilasuka’s work in many respects ; and representing, as it does, another aspect of 
the same devotional and poetical tendency, it becomes with it the rich source of lite- 
rary and religious inspiration of mediaeval India. The fame of Jayadeva’s work has 
never been confined within the limits of Bengal ; it has claimed more than forty com- 
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mentators from different provinces of India, and more than a dozen imitations ; it is 
cited extensively in Anthologies ; it is regarded not only as a great poem but also as 
a great religious work of mediaeval Vai^nava Bhakti. Of the author himself, however, 
our information is scanty, although we have a large number of legends which are 
matters of pious belief rather than positive historical facts. In a verse occurring in 
the work itself (xii. 11), we are informed that he was the son of Bhojadeva and 
RamadevI {v* L Radhia^orV^ma)®, and the name of his wife was probably PadmS^' 
vati alluded to in other verses. His home was Kendubiilva (iii. 10), which has been 
identified with Kenduli. a village on the bank of the river Ajaya in the district of 
Birbhum in Bengal, where an annual fair is still held in his honour on the last day of 
Magha. He flourished in the 12th centuiy’ at tlie time of Lak^majia-sena of Bengal, 
with whose court he is associated. 

Although the Gita-govinda contain!? two line opening Stotras (the Da^vaiara and 
the Jay a jaya deva hare Stotras) the work itself is not a regular Stoira or a Stotra 
kSvya. But it is often regarded as a great religious work, even though its literal > 
appeal is no less great. It consists really of a highly finished series of lyrics and songs 
on the erotic episode of Krona’s vernal sports in Vrndavana. It is divided into twelve 
cantos in the form, but not in the spirit, of the ofthodox K;§vya. Each canto falls 
into sections which contain Padavalis or songs, composed in rhymed moric metres and 
set to different tunes, Tliese songs, which are briefly introduced or followed by a 
stanza or two written in the orthodox classical metres, form indeed the staple of the 
work. They are placed as musical speeches in the mouth of three interlocutor s. namely. 

RSdha and her companion, not in the form of regular dialogues but as lyric 
tacpressions of particular emotional predicament, individually uttered or described by 
them in the musical mode. Tlie theme, which is developed in this novel operatic 

form, is simple. It describes tlie temporary estrangement of Radha from Kr^a who 
is sporting with other Gopis, RSdha s sorrow. longing and jealousy, intercession of 
Radha's companion, kr?oa*s return, penitence and pr<>])itiation of Radha, and the jo\ 
of their final reunion. 

It will be seen that the theme has nothing nt w in ii. and in working it out all tht‘ 
conventions and commonplaces of &^,nskrit Iove-ix>etry are skilfully utilised ; but the 
literary form in which the theme is presented is extremely original. The work calh 
itsdf at Kavya and conforms to the formal division into cantos, but in reality it goifs 
much beyond the stereotyped Kavya prescribed by the rhetoricians and practia^d b\ 
the poets. Modem critics have found in it a lyric drama (Lassen), a pastoral /Jones . 
an opera (L^vi), a melodrama (Pischel) and a refined Yatra (Von SchroederL It 
obvious that none of these descriptions is adequate. As a matter of fact, like all crea 
tive works of art, it has a form of its own. and therefore defies all conventional classi 
fleation. Though cast in a semi-dramatic mould, the spirit is entirely lyrical ; though 
modelled perhaps on prototype of the ixipular Kr?na-yatra in its musical and melo- 
dramatic peculiarities, it is yet far removed from the old Yatra by its highly stylised 
mode of expression ; though imbued with religious feeling, the attitude is not entirely 
divorced from the secular : though it depicts divine love, this love is considerably 
humanised in an atmosphere of passionate poetic appeal ; though intended and still 
used for popular festival where simplicity and directness count, it yet possesses all the 
distinctive characteristics of a deliberate work of art. The chief interest of the work 
lies in its Padivalls. They are meant to be sung as speeches, being skilfully composed 
7 
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as word-pictures in rhymed, alliterative and musical moiic metres ; and the use of 
refrain not only intensifies their haunting melody, but also combines the detached 
stanzas into a perfect whole. We have thus narration, description and" speech finely 
interwoven with recitation and song, a combination which creates a type unknown in 
Sanskrit The emotional inflatus is picturesquely supplied, in a novel yet familiar 
form, by the underlying erotic mysticism, which expresses the ecstatic devotional 
sentiment in the intimate language and imageiy of earthly passion. All this is not 
only harmoniously blended with the surrounding beauty of nature, but is also enve- 
loped in a fine excess of pictorial richness, verbal harmony and lyrical splendoui, of 
which it is difficult to find a parallel. Jayadeva makes a wonderful use of the sheer 
beauty of words of which Sanskrit is so capable : and like all artististic masterpieces 
his work becomes almost untranslatable. No doubt, there is in all this deliberate 
workmanship, but all effort is successfully concealed in an effective simplicity and 
clarity, in a series of extrtmely passionate and musical word- pictures. 

In novelty and completeness of effect, therefore, the Gita-govinda is a unique 
work in Sanskrit both in its emotional and literary aspects, and it can be regarded as 
almost creating a new geftre, Jayadeva, it is true, emphasises the praise and worship 
of Kr 9 i:ia, but his work is not, at least in its form and spirit, the the expression of an 
intensely devotional personality in the sense in w^hich Lila^ka's poem is. Kr^iiia is his 
theme, the fascinating Vilasa-kala of the Vrndavana-Iila forms its absorbing interest : 

yadi hari-smarape sarasam mano 
yadi hari-smarape sarasaih mano 
madhura-komaJa -kanta-padavalim 
^nu tada jayadeva-sarasvatJm T 

If Jayadeva claims religious merit, he also prides himself upon the elegance, softness 
and music of his words, as well as upon the felicity and richness of his sentiments* 
The claim is by no means extravagant. He is chiefly and essentially a poet, as lila- 
8uka is chiefly and essentially a devotee. Three centuries later the Caitanya sect of 
Bengal attempted to interpret the Glta-govinda not so much as a poetical composition 
of great beauty but as a devotional text, illustrating the refined subtleties of its theo- 
logy and Rasa-^stra. But it is difficult to believe that the Kr^iiaism, which emerges 
in a finished literary form in this poem, should be .equated with the sectarian dogmas 
and doctrines of later scholastic theologians. As a jxjet, as well as a devotee, of un- 
doubted gifts, Jayadeva could not have made it his concern to compose a religious 
treatise, as perhaps LilaSuka also never did, according to any particular Vai$pava 
dogmatics ; he claims merit as a poet, and his religious emotion or inspiration should 
not be allowed to obscure his proper claim. 

In the verse quoted above Jayadeva himself indicates that the musical P^davalis 
form the vital element of his poem, and rightly characterises them as nmdkura, kotnala 
and kmta. But just as his work itself does not strictly follow the tradition of the 
Sanskrit Kavya, his Padavalis also do not strictly follow the form and spirit of tradi- 
tional Sanskrit verse. The rhymed and melodious moric metres with their refrain, arc 
hardly akin to older Sanskrit metres, while the last line gives what is called the 
Bhapiti — a method not found in earlier Sanskrit poetry — of giving us the name of the 
ix)et As the work is well known, it is not necessary to give extensive quoititions to 
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illustrate our point ; but, take for instance, the following short PadSvali, describing 
Rkdhi’s recollection of Krsna’s erotic sports during the Rasa-lila ; 

saihcarad-arihara-sudha-madhura-dhv’ani-mukharita-mohana-vadiSam 
calita-drgahcala-mauli-loqx^la-viola-vataimsain |[ 
r§se harim iha vihita-vilasam | 
smarati mano mama krta-parihasam i, (Dhruva) 
candraka-caru-mayura-§ikhaj)daka-mai)dala-valayita-ke§am | 
pracura-purandara-dhanur-anuranjita-medura-mudira-suvesam I j 
gopi-kadamba-nitambavati-mukha-cumbana-lambhita-lobham | 
bandhujlva-madhuradhara pallavam ullasita-smita-sobham 1 j 
jalnda patala-valad-indu-vimndita-candana Ulaka-lalatam | 
pina-payodhara-parisara-rr.ardana-nidraya-hrdaya-kapatam ] | 
§ri-iayadeva-bhanitam ati-sundara-mohana-madhu-ripu-rupam 1 
hari-earaiTa-smarajaan) prati samprati puijyavatam anurflpam H 

It will be seen that the diction of the Padavali accepts the literary convention of Sans- 
krit in its profuse employment of verbal figures like alliteration and chiming, in its 
highly ornamental stylistic mode of expression ; but at the same time it reflects the 
^irit and manner of vernacular songs. The very term Padavali itself, which becomes 
so familiar in later Bengali songs, is not found in this sense in Sanskrit, but is obvi- 
ously taken from popular poetry. The diction is indeed highly cultivated, but the 
appeal is direct and popular. The presumption is not unlikely, therefore, that the 
vernacular literature in this case must have reacted lyxm the Sanskrit ; and Uie Gita- 
govinda is probably one of the earliest examples of an attempt to renew and remodel 
older forms of Sanskrit composition by absorbing the newer characteristics of the 
coming literature in the vernacular. The novelty of Jayadeva’s attempt became so 
attractive that the Padavali came to be established as an interesting feature only 
in Bengali Vai^nava songs but also in later devotional Vaispava literature in Sanskrit. 

This is seen not only in about a dozen imitations which the Gita-g?vinda, like the 
Meghadula, produced, but also, independently, in some works which introduce Pada- 
valis composed on the model of those of Jayadeva. Thus, we have inferior imitative 
works like the Gita-gaunpali of Bh^udatta, GHa-raghava of Prabh^ara and of Hari- 
feHhkara, CUa-dtgambara of Varhiamani, which substitute the theme of Hara and 
Gauri or Rama and Sita for that of Krspa and Radha ; but it is not necessary to 
consider them here, for these literary counterfeits produced in an unoriginal epocli 
never became the current coins of poetry. But how close the imitation is will be clear 
if we compare, for instance, the following passage from the Gita-gaunpati ; 

abhinava-yauvana-bhifeitaya dara-tarahta-locana-tSram j 
kkhcid-udaflcila-vihasitayd calad-avirala-pulaka-Arikafflm | ! 
sakhi he 4amkaram udita-vilisam | 

saha sahgamaya maya nataya rati-kautuka-dara^ita-hasam i ( Dhruva * 
with the corresponding passage from the Qita-govtnda ; 

nibhrta-nikufija-grhaim gatayi ni^i rahasi nillya vasantam 1 
cakita-vilokita-sakala-di43 rati-raUiasa-rasena hasantam || 
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sakhi he keiSd-tnathanam udaram | 

ramaya maya saha madana-manoratha-bhavitaya sa-vikaram 11 (Dhmva) 

But apart from these works which are openly imitative, the Singara-rasa-mat,nlana of 
Vitthale§vara, son of Vallabh5carya, the founder of the Vallabhacari sect, introduces 
several songs of the same type : such as 

kuhje nillya radta-kusuma-4ayanani gataya katham api rahasi 1 
rati-rabhasena hasantam i?al-lajjitaya cam bhave cetasi H 
katham api madhu-mathanaih maya saha manobhava-koti-ruciram i 
ramaya kama-rasam apyarasa naya rasikaih suciram j etc. 

This is done, much better, also by Ram^anda-raya, who flourished under Gajapati 
Prataparudra of Orissa, in his drama Jagamatha-valtabha ; e.g. 

mrdutara-maruta-vellita-pollava-valli-valita-likhaijdant | 
tilaka-vidambita-marakata-niani-tala-bimbita-^^dhara-khai)dam { | 
yuvati-manohara-vejam ' 

kalaya kal^idhim iva dbaraoim anu paripata-rupa-visesam |i (Dhruva) 

khela-dolayit£-mapi-kupdala-ruci-ruciranana-k)bham j 
hela-taralita-madhura-vilocana-janita-vadhu-jana-lobham | j 
gajapati-rudra-naradhipa -cetasi janayatu mudam anuvaram 
ramananda-raya-kavi-bhanitam madhuripu-rupam udaram 1| 

Such songs occur also in the poetical woiks of some of the followers of Caitanya of 
Bengal, eg. in Kavikarpapura’s Ananda-vjndavam campu, in Jiva Gosvamin's 
Gopdla-campu, in Prabodhananda’s Sathgita-mddhava and in Rupa Gosvamin’s Ctild- 
vaG. Of these the most successful reproduction of the spirit and style of Jayadeva is 
to be found in the Padavalis of Rupa Gosvamin, who had an undoubted talent for 
facility of phrase and modulation of sound and syllable, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing short specimen ; 


tarupi-locana-tapa-vimocana-hasa-sudhahkura-dhar5 j 
manda-maruc-cala-pihcha-krtojjvala-maulir udara-vilrari (1 
sundari pasya milati vanamali | 

divase paripatim upagacchati sati nava-nava-vibhrama-iali ( Dhruva ) 

dhenu-khuroddhata-repu-paripluta-phulla-saroruha-dama 1 
acira-vikasvara-lasad-indivara-mapdala-sundara-dhama 1 1 
kala-murali-ruti-krta-tavaka-ratir atra dfganta-tarafig^ | 
oaru-sanatana-tanur-anurafijana-kari-suhrd-gapa-sahp 1 1 

Of later devotional works of the erotic-mystic type it is not necessary for us to 
dwell at length ; for with Jayadeva we are practically at the end of what is best, not 
only in this kind of poetry, but also in Sanskrit poetry in general, and its later annals 
are mostly dull and uninspiring. Jayadeva blew the embers of poetry with a new 
breath, but the momentary glow did not arrest its steady decline. We can take as an 
instance the Krfifa-Rla-tarangi^i of NarSyapa-tirtha, pupil of SivarSmSnanda-tirtha, who 
is said to have flourished in the Godavari district about 1700 a.d. This ambitious 
vtork comprehends in twelve Tarahgas the entire story of Kpspa from birth to esta- 
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tdishmtnt at DvSraM, and includes songs in the musical mode. It is sometimes 
ranked with the poems of LIla§uka and Jayadeva as the third great work on Ki'sna- 
lila ; but it is really a late and laboured imitation which never attained more than a 
limited currency, and its importance need not be unduly exaggerated. 

The same remarks apply, more or less, to the emotional Bhakti-productions of 
later times, in which Bengal became prolific in the early years of the Caitanya move- 
ment. We have already mentioned some of these devotional works, to which may be 
added the three dramas, namely, the Vidagdha-madhava, Lalita-madhava and Dem- 
keti-kaiimudi of Rupa Gosv^n, the half-allegorical drama Caitanya candiodaya 
and the poem Kr^t^dhnika-kaumudi of Paramananda-dasa Kavikanjapura, the poem 
Dana-keli-cinta-ma>ii and the Campu Muktd earitra of Raghunatha-d.asa, the exten- 
sive and elaborate poem Govmda-Hlamrta of Krsijadasa Kaviraja, the much later 
poems Camathdra-candrika, GauTanga-Uldmrta and Kjivabhavandmrta of ViSvanatha 
Cakravartin. They are composed in the ornate manner of the later Kavya, and exhibit 
all its merits and defects. Although marked by considerable literary gift, they have 
more doctrinal than poetic value, and it is not necessary to consider them here. 

But mention must be made of some fine Stotras which the Caitanya movement 
produced. The only composition that has been left of Caitanya himself consists of 
eigdit stanzas, called Sik$d?taka which are given in Rupa Gosv^in’s Padyavati, one 
of the finest and most extensive anthologies of Kr$i)aite verses. These eight Stotra- 
stanzas composed in different metres, give passionate expression to Caitanya’s vivid 
and simple faith, as the following stanzas composed in ViyoginI metre will illustrate : 

na dhanam na janaih na sundariih kavitarh va jagadi§a kamaye I 
mama janmani janmanISvare bhavatad bhaktir ahaituki tvayi I' 

ayi nanda-tanuja kirhkararii patitarii vi«ame bha^mbudhau 
krpyaya tava pada-pafikaja-sthita-dhuli-sadr^arh vicintaya|j 

nayanam galad-asru-dharaya vadanaiti gadgada-ruddhaya gira 
pulakair nicitam vapub kada tava nama-grahaije bhavisyati jj 

But the most typical examples of Bengal Vaisijava Stotra are furnished respectively 
by the StavavaU of Raghunatha-disa and the Stava-mdld of Rupa Gosvamin. Both of 
them were immediate disciples of Caitanya. and wrote in Sanskrit ; and as autho- 
ritative teachers of the new faith, as well as poets, rhetoricians, learned tlKologians 
and devotees, tliey deservedly became the centre of its arduous and prolonged literary 
activity at Vmdavana. A full account of all these writings will be found in my work 
on Bengal Vaispavism ; but since most of them are printed in Bengali characters and 
are not as widely known as they deserve, perhaps a brief appreciation will not be out 
of place here. 

.The Stavdvan of Raghunatha dasa, which contains twenty-nine Stotras of varying 
lengths, diverse metres and unequal merit, is inspired by the frankly sensuous VrndS- 
vana sports to an intensely passionate expression. They, however, illustrate certain 
aspect of the devotional attitude, namely, the realisation of what is called the Raganuga 
form of Bhakti. in which, as in this case, the poet imagines himself to be, not a SakhI 
or compa nino , but a Dasi or humble hand-maid of RadhS, and fervenUy prays for a 
visiem and vicarious enjoyment of the erotic sports of his adored deity. This form of 
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ecstatic worship and adoration of Rddha (Radha-bhajana) is the predominating 
motive of almost all his Stotras ; for he declares : 

bhajami raidh&m aravinda-netiaih 
smarami ladham madhura-smitasyam i 
vadami radham karuna-bharadram 
tato mamanyasU gatir na kapi 1 1 

The mode of worship that he prefers is, on his own confession, not Sakhya but DSsya : 

padabjayos tava vina vara-dasyam eva 
nanyat kadapi samaye kila devi yace || 
sakhyaya te mama namo’stu namo’stu nityam 
dasyaya te mama raso’stu raso'stu satyam ii 

Hence, in his much praised Stotra, the Vilapa-kusumanjctli, from which this verse is 
taken, his sorrow of separation from Radha and his intense longing for service and 
worship are expressed with great warmth and earnestness, the author conceiving him- 
self as a hand-maid of RadhH, and describing in lavish detail how he would like to 
wait upon her, help her to dress and decorate her limbs, and minister unto her love- 
affair. The prayers in almost all the Stotras are directly addressed to Radha more 
than to Krsoa ; for, in the poet’s view, it is impossible to attain without an 

adoratiim of Radha : 

anaradhya radha-padambhoja-renum 
ai^ritya vrndaitavim tat-padahkam | 
asarhbhasya tad-bhava-gambhira<ittan 
kutah syama-sindho rasasyavagahah i i 

In spite of an excess of sensuous sentimentality, which however, is an essence of the 
faith, the devout yet passionate personal note in these Stotras of Kaghunatha-dasa is 
certainly appropriate to this subjective type of devotional literature. It is not mere 
abstact contemplation, dogmatic exposition or artistic expression of the Radha-Kf$na 
legend which interests him ; he desires a rich and intimate realisation of all its roman- 
tic associations. And he has been able to communicate to his Stotras the rich and 
intimate picturesqueness of his devotional fancy and exuberant sentiment. The purely 
poetic merit of these passionate effusions is perhaps not very high ; but if they ane 
less artistic, they are more human in their appeal, being comparatively free from mere 
dogma and rhetoric in their emotional exaltation and warmth of earnest belief. 

The Stotras, Gitas and Birudas of his friend and fellow-disciple, Rdpa GosvSmin, 
are of somewhat different type. As they are deliberately meant to illustrate the many 
nuances of the erotico-emoitional worship of Krma made current by the Caitanya 
movement, they have more learning than inspiration, more rhetoric than reality, 
more wealth of words than fervour of faith, more artistic than human appeal. They 
are collected together by his nephew' Jiva Gosvamin in a volume entitled Stava-miUd, 
which contains some sixty separate Stotras, Gitas and Birudas, concerned with the 
various details, chiefly erotic, of the Vrndavana-lila of Kiwa and Rddha. The pieces 
are of unequal merit, but they are composed in an endless variety of musical metres 
with an astonishing volume of vocabulary and richness of decorative devices, for 
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which the author appears to possess an irrepressible talent. Rupa is certainly a poet 
who is also a devotee, but he is also a vastly learned scholar and trained verbal spe* 
cialist, attempting many rare and some self-invented metres, as well as daring dexte- 
rity of words and rhythmical forms. 

Some of the Stotras, like the Mukundo-muktdvaR, betray the influence of Lila^uka 
in respect of its fine pictorial fancy and skilful adjustment of sound-effect. It contains 
thirty rhymed or alliterative stanzas, eight being composed in the moric Pajjhatika of 
sixteen matras, four in Malini and two in each of the following short lyrical measures, 
namely, Citra, Jaladharamala, Rahgim, Tuoaka, Bhujahgaprayata, Sragvu^i, Jalod- 
dhatagati, Salmi and Tvaritagati. As the work is in some respects typical of Rupa 
Gosvamin’s manner, it deserves extensive quotation, but we can select here only one 
stanza in the common Malini metre made uncommon by effective middle rhyme (so 
familiar in vernacular verse), which adds to its melodiousness : 

nava-jaladhara-van?aim campakodbhasi-kamarii 
vikasiui-nalinasyaih visiihuran-manda-hasyam I 
kanaka-ruci-dukulam caru-bariiavacularh 
kam api nikhila-sarairh naumi gopl-kumaram ’ ' 

Similar attempt at verbal and metrical melody, with jingle of rhyme and repeti- 
tion of refrain, arc made in his Uikalikd-vaUan and Svayam-utprek^ita-Rld, as w^dl as 
in some of his A^takas like the Kufija-vihdryastaka ; but more interesting is his attempt 
to evolve various rhythmic verse and prose forms in his A^fadasa-chandas and 
Govinda-biruddvaR. The Ai^tddaia-chandas is more diversified in content, inasmuch 
as it proposes, in tlie successive eighteen pieces, to deal with 9on>e of the episodes of 
Vrndavana-lTIa from birth to the slaying of Kariisa. The stretches of the stanzas, with 
their non-stop lines ranging from eight to sixty, are too lengthy for full quotation, but 
we quote here a few lines only from some of them to illustrate the variety of verbal 
melody which they often attain : 

Gucchaka Chandas (11 lines): 

nija-mahima-man(jalT-vraja-vasati-rocanam 
vadana-vidhu-madhuri-ramita-pitplocanam , 
sruti-nipujia-bhusura-vraja-vihita-jatakam I 
tanu-ialada-tan:)ita-svajana-gai>a-catakam 1 etc. 

Anukula Chandas (12 lines): 

dhfta-dadhi-manthana-dan<Ja jananl-cumbita-gaiida ' 
plta-savitrJ-dugdha kala-bha$ita-kula-mugdha I etc. 

Dvipadika Chandas (28 lines) : 

pinojjvala-bhuja-daijdab sirasi sphurita-^iukhaijdab , 
^Si-khaijKjabha-lalatah pivara-hrdaya-kavatah I etc, 

Ifiri-haiiua Chandas (15 lines) : 

megha-samaya-purti-ramita vr^tisu taru-kandaram ita \ 
nlpa-kakubha-pu$pa-valita-sindra-vipina-labdha-lalita ! 
bhakta-pari$ad-i^ta-varada hari-vibhava-dhari-^rada- ! 
laimkrta-bahu-paksi-bharita-kanana-krta-div^^ I etc. 
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Lalita-bhrnga Chandas (58 lines; : 

§arada-vidhu-vik 5 ana-madhu- vardhii a-mada-pura ’ 
i^ta-bhajana-vallabha-jana-citta-kamala-sura | 
gopa-yuvati-maijKjala-mati-mohana-kala-gjta I 
mukta-sakala-krtya-vikala-yauvata-parivlta | etc. 

The Govinda'birudavaU, though much praised, is a similar but less attractive 
composition both in its form and content ; for its object is to string together a series 
of Birudas or epithets of Ki^na in a vast variety of rhythmic prose by means of in> 
genious but wearisome verbal devices of alliteration, rhyming and similar tricks of 
melodious repetition of syllables. It has more artifice than ait. The extraordinary 
jingle of sounds is, no doubt, pleasing, but the result is nothing more than astonishing 
feats of clever verbosity. A few examples will suffice : 

kananarabdha-kakali -^bda-patavakfsta-gopika-di i 
caturi-ju§ta-radhika-tu§,U kaminMak$a*mohane daksa ^ 
bhaminl-pak§a mam amuiti ralc$a. 

We have also a succession of light syllables : 

kusuma-nikara-nicita-eikura nakhara vijita“-maj.iija-mukura | 
subliata-patima-raniita-matliura vika\a-sam;^ra-naltana-catura i 
samada-bhujaga-damana-caraoa nikhila pasupa-nicaya-^iraoa | etc. 

f)r, a row of phrases arranged according to the order of the letters of the alphabet 

acyuta jaya java arta-krpa-maya 
indra-makhardana itivi§atana I 
ujjvala-vibhrama urjita-vikranui etc. 

Or, a string of repetition of similar syllables : 

vraja-prthu-palK-parisara-vallT 
vana-bhuvi talll-gaua -bhrti malli’ 
manasija-bhalllyita-siva-malll- 
kumuda-matalli-^^oi^i gata jhilll- 
raia pariphullikrta-cala-cilll- 
jita-ratimaili-mada-bhara, etc. 

Rupa Gosvamin surprises us indeed by such ingenious and interminable accumulation 
of descriptive epithets, but they cease to be descriptive by being more rhetoricalh 
brilliant than visually illuminating. 

The amazing literary prodigality of Rupa in weaving endless patterns of rhyth- 
mic richness is better exemplified in his Gitdvall It consists of forty-one songs, set to 
musical tunes and cotnpcjBed in moric metres, after the Padavalls of Jayadeva. The 
songs deal with four picturesque topics connected with the VtndSvana-Kla, namely, 
birth of Kr^oa, Vasanta-paflcantf, Dola and RSsa, as well as give incidental musical 
word-pictures of RadhS as the conventional eight types of heroine, namely, Abhisarifca 
etc, RQpa always keeps in view his particular object of illustrating his Rasa SSstra, 
but the scholar here does not altogether overshadow the poet. We have already given 
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one specimen, but we are tempted to quote another on Rasa-Iila to give an idea of the 
type of songs affected : 

komala-^sikara-ramya-vanantara-nirmita-gita-vilasa | 
tunia-samiagata'vallabha-yauvata-vik^ana-krta-parihasa 1 1 
jaya jaya bhanusuta-tata-rahga-mahanaita sundara nanda kumara ! 
^rad-ahgikrta-di vya-rasiavjta-mangala-rasa-vihara j \ ( Dhruva ) 

gopi-cumhita iSga-karambita mana-vilokana-Iina | 
guina-garvonnata-iiadha-samgata-sauhrda-sa'mpad-adhina 1 1 
tad"Vacanamrta-pana>madahrta valayikrta-parivara | 
sura-tarum-gaoa-mati-vik^obhana khelana-valgita-hara \\ 
ambu-vigahana-nandita nija-jana mandita-yamuna-tira ! 
sukha-samvid-ghana puma sanatana. nirmala-nlla-^rfra | ! 

Tliere can be little doubt that this is a fine imitation of tlic spirit and style of jaya- 
deva’s exquisite songs. In spite of the fact that the songs of the GttdvaB are mostly 
imitative, their variety and pleasing quality, if not anything else, should not be denied. 

It would seem that we have devoted disproportionately long space to the consi- 
deration of the Bengal Vai'^nava Slotras and songs, especially to those of Rupa Go- 
sv’amin. But since mediaeval devotionalism with its picturesque and erotic emotiona- 
lism reaches its climax in these somewhat neglected compositions, our object has been 
to draw attention to them. The Stotras and Gitas of Rupa, if not his Birudas, are 
typical in this resj)ect, especially in view of the highly sensuous pictorial fancy and 
inexhaustible lyrical and musical gift of the author But it must also be admitted 
that profuse and overwrought rlK'toric often obscures the reality of the emotion and 
gives it an appearance of spectacular sensibility, while the incessant straining after 
purely verbal and metrical effect does not alwayjf give us convincing visual pictures. 
No doubt, Rupa’s efforts bear witness alike to his literary skill, learning and devotion, 
but wc ofteJi miss in them the true accent of poetry, as well as the devotional fervour 
and touching quality of self-expression, the flavour of a simple and loveable personality, 
which is so conspicuous, for instance, in the less artistic effusions of his friend Raghu- 
natha-dasa. 



SANSKRIT AND HINDI WORKS OF MAHARAJA 
VISVANATHASIMHA OF REWAH 
(Between A. D. 1813 And 1854) 

By 

P. K. CODE, M.A. 

Aufrecht in his Caialogus Catalogoruni makes the following entries about 
a royal author of the name Vi^vanathasimha or Vi^vanathasimha deva : — 

CC I. 585- or an officer of and 

pupil of 

— € and Comm*''. 

— 

About the so-called referred to in the above entries by Aufrecht, 

we find the following entries in the Cainlogorum : — 

CC I, 723 Patron of L. 73 ” 

Aufrecht has not identified either or I shall, 

therefore, try to examine Aufrecht’s entries and try to identify these persons. 

In June 1945 Dr. C. K. Raja of the Madras University gave me an extract* from 
the MS of giflw called <i4lcr% available in the Alwar Darbar Library 

( No. 4628-33 ), Dr. Raja asked me to study this extract and fix the date of the 
author and his patron. 


J. CC I, 510- ‘ Oudh X, 22. 

2. CC I, 55.3- and Comm, by L. 73; Oudh V, 30 XlII, 10. 

3. CC 1, 5J5- Oudh, V, 28. XV, 128.” 

4. CC 1, 3S5-"^?RfP^5?r — Radhavllabha doctrine by Oudh, 1876, 24.’^ 

5. CC dialogue betw^^ and 

on the divinity and worship of ^ — 

— L. 2329" 


--Oudh III, 20; V, 24; XIII, 98, 118 
•— Oppert 6269" 

None of the above MSS is available to me for examination. I shall, therefore, base my 
evidence in this paper on the description of some of these MSS as found recorded in the 
Catalogues. 
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The extract from the Alwar MS of the supplied by Dr, Raja gives us 

the following points for verification : — 

( 1 ) The author of the work was one rniRW, son of g5Si^HT of 

( 2 ) The patron of our author was King or who was a 

lover of music- 

( 3 ) is described in the colophon as “ i?fRT5nf^I3f ” and 

“ ”• He is further described by the epithet “ 

which suggests that he was a devotee of god ?fl?IT 

is referred to in verse 1 of the extract as “ ’* and ” 

( 4 ) The work was composed in srsTHRl by our author by the order of 

as stated in verse 3 at the beginning. 

( 5 ) In verse 3 at the beginning of the work our author makes a respectful 
reference to one ftt?T4P!l who needs to be identified. 

Before proceeding to record evidence on the points mentioned above, let us 
see if we can trace any other MS of the of rniKPi in our published catalogues 

of MSS, Fortunately for us there is a complete MS of this work in the Sarasvati 
Mahal Library at Tanjore. In the description of this MS the editor of the Tanjore 
MSS Catalogue observes as follows ; — 

“ Sangitaratncikaravyakhya Setu —A Hindi Commentary. Though the text 
of Sarngadeva is published this Commentary is not published. As this author says 
this work is written in VrajabhoM or a North Indian Dialect. This Commentary is 
called Sangitasetu and as the author says, is written at the bidding of a prince called 
ViivanathasimhaSudeva. He mentions his father’s name as one Tularam belonging 
to a family residing in Muttra. The MS in this library represents the commentary 
on all the seven chapters." {The entire commentary is represented by MSS 
Nos. 10754 to 10782— F/rfc Pp. 7282—7283 of Vol. XVI of the Tanjore MSS 
Catalogue). 


^ dRRtr%s^ ^ II ^ II 

It ^ II 

II ^ II 

ii h ii 




>> 


7. Vide p. 7279 of Vol. XVI of Des. Cata. of Tanjore MSS-M) 10754 [Bnrnell's Catalogue 
No. 6598 a (Page 59) Sheets 102 — Begins:— etc and Ends 
" #1RW^ iSqilNirH+K i^>«?ipil% d4 l g(iia q h 

uffRRFtr (^) cirsiPr; sraw: OTil^iquud. 

W.<i 
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No MSS of the several Sanskrit works ascribed to VisvanTlthasmhadeva by 
Aufrecht are available to me. I shall, therefore, record below the description of the 
MSS of two Sanskrit works of this royal author as given by Rajendralal Mitra : — 
(l) iWJft^PJ^with ( MS No. 73 described by R. Mitra on p. 41 of Notices, 
Calcutta, 1871, Vol. I) — A romance on the life of Rama and his consort Sita, by 
Visvanathasimha-^folios 43 Country paper — MS belongs to Babu Hariicandra 
of Benares. 

The MS begins ^ H I %3<wr 

?t«n i ^ 

5wr5% I =^T55wi 1 ” 

The MS 1 

The above extract clearly proves the identity of the author of this Sanskrit work 
with his name-sake mentioned in the Hindi work viz. the already 

described by me on the strength of the extracts from the Alwar and Tanjore 
MSS of this work. This Sanskrit work with commentary gives 

us the following particulars : — 

( i ) Its author is King 

(ii) In the colophon he is called “ ”, and 

“ ”. These epithets are invariably mentioned 

in the Colophons of the MSS of the Hindi works of our author like the 

and others. 

( 2 ) — A MS of this Sanskrit work is described by Mitra in his Notices, 

Vol, VII, Calcutta, 1884, Pp. 99-100— iVb. 2329, folios 85, Extent 
3300 s'lokas. This work is described as “ an essay on the divinity of 
Ramacandra and the truth of the dual theory of the elder Vedanta. By 
Raja Kutnara Visvanatha Sithha. ” 

The MS begins 

1 awiwiJtw ' 

5ii%: a«rf3rifr ?<»rt 1 gw? + + 

if qiTO II 

gosiir Ji?N i 5ft " 

fpnft ‘ 

The MS Ends -. 

gf!tww ^tiw ^ I 

cIFT • 

gfft sw*. « 

M aw; ftfgR: > wiHWi *i»r: " 
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We get the following information from the above extracts : — 

( i ) The author of this work was who is called 

and not “*liKI3llf^<|3l” as in the and Gahgarama’s 

^<fRT % It appears, therefore, that the was 

composed by our author before his coming to the gSdi. 

(ii) The guru of our author was one ). The 

guruparamparS begins with one and ends with (StqRfiH. 

(iii) When was a there seems to have been a minister 

of the name mentioned as ‘ 9T*nf*I«fhTt^y!R5 ” at the beginning of 

the work. 

(iv) One firg35Rli4 is mentioned in the colohhon. We must see if this 
person is imaginary or historical. 

From the data so far recorded it is clear that our author was interested in 
and that by his order and under his patronage Gahgarama composed the in 

*r5r*IW. mentioned by Gahgarama with respect is evidently identical with 

f&tntfra' the guru of Gahgarama’s patron The spiritual genealogy of this 

guru has also been recorded by this author in his Sanskrit work ^%5RT composed 
by him when he was an heir-apparent, HgKIsi^dK. 

In view of our author’s interest in we must see what works in this 

language were composed by him. In my search for these works, I have found the 
following Hindi works in the Catalogues of Hindi MSS available to me : — 

(1) Rai Bahadur Hiralal in his Report on the Search of Hindi MSS, 
Allahabad, 1929, makes the following remarks on “ Visvanatha Simha ” : — 

P. 117 — “ 205. Visvanatha Siihha Maharaja of Rewah, who ascended the throne 
in 1825 A, D. has written many books of which Parama Tatva 
Prakasa ( a work on yoga and devotion ) and Ragasagara on music 
have been found in the present search in the Fatehpur district. The first 
MS is dated 1837 A. D. which appears to be the date of its compo- 
sition. The second has no date. Visvanatha Sirhha^ was a poet of 
eminence” 

P. 488— MS No. 205 ( a )— M WVeiiWW r by Visvanatha Simhaji, leaves 15, 64 
Slokas— Date of composition : — 

Samvat 1892 (= A. D. 1835). MS ends:—“^ 

i% dn[ffl^ BKTRran^^ift ^i«n^ q, ii«r etc. 

In the beginning our author refers to his guru filUlKW : “ SR 

— MS No. 205 (ft) — by MahSraja Visvanatha Simha of Rewa 6 leaves 
—270 slokas— “ ?|»t ” 

MS Begins— " SW ^IcTRl etc ” 

( 2 ) Syam Sundar Das in Ws Triennial Report [Hindi ) MSS, Allahabad, 1912, 
records the following note on our author : — 

8. the Maharaja of Rewa should not be confounded with a BhSt of 

Biswan (Diet. Sitapur) who connwsed in A. D. 1815 for one 

and another work in the same year (Vide pp. 243-244 of Trientiial Report 

—Hindi MSS, Allahabad. 1924). 
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Pages 92-93 — “No. 249— *rfRF>r {1813-1834) of RewSh. Besides 
being a liberal patron of learned men he was himself a good author 
(See No. 43 of 1900 ). The following works of his have been found : — 
{a) An unusually large commentary or the eight 

Kabittas on morals or policy written by himself and named 
The MS is dated 1847 A. D. 

{ b ) A dramatic work dealing with the story of Rama. 

( c ) — A Commentary on the works of Kabira Dasa. 

( d ) — A work on morals and policy in prose. 

( All these MSS are described on p. 326 of this Report ), 

(3) The Ttiennial Report (Hindi MSS), 1914 (Allahabad) contains the 
following remarks about : — 

Page 23 (Report) — “(52) His Highness Maharaja Viswanatha Simha of 
Rewah who from 1813 to 1859 was one of the voluminous authors 
and 10 of his works have been noticed, only two of which appear 
to have been known before. I may add that his son and successor 
Maharaja Raghuraja Singha ( 1854-80) is alone a well-known 
and voluminous author. 

Page 443 — “No. 329 - Viswanatha Singha, Maharaja of Rewah ( 1813-1854 ) 
is one of the voluminous poets of Hindi ( See No. 52 in the body of 
the Report. His ten works have been noticed : — 

(fl) a Commentary on Kabira’s Bijaka 

(6) dealing with God and Soul 

(c) on Spiritual Knowledge 

{d) MS dated 1847 A. D. gloss on the Ramaini of Kathiawar. 

{e) on spiritual knowledge and precepts, being comments on Kabira- 
Dasa’s " Karha" 

if) CWWfl— or the Story of Rama. 

ig) 41®? — MS dated 1839 A.D., being a commentary on Kabira’s “ ^abda ” 

ih) — MS dated 1841 A.D., Commentary on Kabira’s “ SSkhV'. 

(*) yd4ld4>— MS dated 1846 A.D., on spiritual knowledge, devotion and 
unworldliness 

(j) on cooking food. 

These MSS have been described on pages 444-45. The MS of (/) 

refers to 5P^PqR[Rr. 'This work was composed when our author was an heir — 
apparent or ifirosifJTR as the Colophon reads “ 

sJl ^ n”. The following MSS describe the author as 

JlfTOsn IRI ^5? " and hence they were composed when he had come 
to the gSdi of Rewa 

(g) dated Samvat 1896 - A.D. 1840. 

{h) dated Samvat 1904 = A.D. 1848. 

( i ) dated Samvat 1903 - A .D. 1847. 

( 3 ) This is a treatise on cookery ( 7030 ilokas ) 

9. Ci ( MS No, 1515 of 1891-95 ) composed by Gtrdhari in A.D. 1739. This author 

was a Court-poet of Sevai Jaising of Amber (A. D. 1699-1743 ). 
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( 4 ) The Annual Report ( Hindi MSS ), Allahabad, 1905, contains the 
following MSS of the works df Vi4van5tha Simha : — 

AfS ATo. 22— ^1^ — Prose and Verse — Annotations on the 12 
books of Kabira Das by Maharaja ViSvanatha Singha of Rewa ( 1834 
A. D.) The MS copy was made in Saihvat 1905 {1848 A. D.) — The 
extracts given in the Catalogue refer to guru and the author 

as “ JiSRi^nf^Rpretc” 

MS No. 53 — — Prose and Verse-1195 Slokas-A book on Hindi com- 
position with special reference to sarcastic style by Maharaja Visv- 
anatha Singh of Rewah. The MS is dated Samat 1896 {1839A. D.) 
in which year, it appears, the work was also completed. The extracts 
refer to gwrM and author as “ ” etc. 

MS No. 54 — 5M — Prose and Verse-2580 Slokas — A book dealing with 

spiritual subjects by Maharaja Vi^vanatha Singh of Rewah, The book 
is divided into 3 Chapters, dealing with worldly renunciation, 
spiritual knowledge and final beatitude. The MS is dated sanivat 1895 
( “ A. D. 1838 ) — See No. 53 — The extracts refer to fifJRra and the 
author as “ HgRFsnfiRW ” etc. 

Ao 115 — fmpjvi (inverse) — 13,448 slokas — 570 folios. — The Story of Rama- 
candra’s life by Maharaja Visvanatha Singh of Rewah ( 1840 ). The 
MS Is dated Samvat 1889 ( 1832 A.D. ) 

The MS refers to guru and the author as “ ^ 

No. 172— with Commentary— composed in A.D. 1832 — MS dated A.D. 
1833 ( see No. 44 of 1900. The date 1844 given in this note is of the 
MS and not of the composition of the book ). 

No. 173 — by Visvanatha Singh. 

(5) Annual Report ( Hindi MSS ) Allahabad, 1903 records the following MSS 
of the works of Visvanatha Singha : — 

No. 43 — ?IW W 3ITlf4> { in verse )— 34 folios — 210 Slokas— A poem in 
DoK5 Coupai and Soratha metre describing the diary of Rama and Sita 
during the 8 watches of one whole day and night, written in Samvat 
1877 ( 1830 A.D. ) by Maharaja Vishvanatha Singh of Rewah. He 
was a great patron of poets and during his reign Rewah was one of 
the centres, where Hindi poets flourished in their greatest brilliancy 
and whence standard works on Hindi poetry were issued. 

No 44— with Prose and Verse —39 folios— 1432 slokas 

— A commentary ( with text ) on a poem regarding 6ri 

RSmacandra by one Gosai Jamunadasa — the author of the commentary 
is Maharaja Visvanatha Singha of Rewah, who completed it in Samvat 
1901 ( = A, D. 1844 ) — See No 43. — The colophon refers to the author 
of the commentary as fUR ” 

No 47 — ( Text and commentary ) — Prose and Verse — 22 folios — 495 

slokas — By Maharaja Visvanatha Singha of Rewah — This is a treatise 
on the art of using the bow and the arrow — MS dated Samvat 1911 
( = A. D. 1855), 
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No 48— qcuii if iTW Ri — Verse— ’le folios-— 210 ^lokas—A book on the Bhakti 
( devotion ) of God by Maharaja ViswanStha Singha. ( See No. 43 )— - 
The Colophon refers to the author as etc" 

( 6 ) Annual Report ( Hindi MSS ), Allahabad, 1904, records the following 
MSS of Visvanatha Singha’s works: — 

No 6 — to 3W«Wr) Verse — 250 folios— 14000 

Slokas — the story of Sri R3macandra's life in verse. The book is divided 
into 7 parts, out of which the first part is missing. In the midst of die 
MS there is an extra page on which is written that the first book 
consisted of 40 jeaves and extended to 2480 Uokas. The author of 
this book is the well-Known Maharaja Visvanatha Singhaji of Rewah 
some of whose works were noticed in the Report for 1900. He 
composed the book before he was installed on the gaddi. The dates 
of the different parts of the MS range between Saihvat 1880 
and 1890 ( 1833-1843 A. D, f. — The extracts refer to guru 
and the author as 

No. 16— ( SPUT ^)— Verse and Prose— 130 folios— 2730 41okas— 

A treatise on Vaisnavism by Maharaja Vi4wanatha Singha of 
Rewah. It deals in detail with all the forms, ceremonies and 
beliefs of the Vaisnavas as propounded by the professors of that 
religion. It is divided into four parts of which three only have been 
noticed. The MS is dated Samvat 1905 ( 1848 A. D. ) — The 
author refers to his guru at the beginning of the work. — In 

the Colophon the author is called ‘*sft«lfli(I3Jli^^F5f 
#IRW^^ffTI9T5nftl^lfl The MS was copied by 

No. 17 — ) Verse and prose — 104 folios — 2574 slokas — 
This part treats of love of God and the expiation of sins. — The MS 
is dated Samvat 1905 ( 1848 A.D. ) — Colophon similar to the 
above Colophon of No. 16. 

No. 18 — f wg’J ) — 112 folios — Verse and prose— 2630 ^okas — 

This part treats of duties and ceremonies which may be performed by 
the four varnas in cases of danger and difficulty. — Colophon as in No. 17. 

No. 19 folios 11-370 S/oftas— This is a biographical account 

of PriyS Das, the preceptor of Maharaja Viivanatha Singh of RewSh. 
Priya Das was a MahSrSstra Brahmin, Son of Basudeva and his 
former name was Krsna Datta. He was reputed for his deep knowledge 
of Bh&gavata and probably he rendered that book into the Bundelkhandi 
dialect as mentioned by Ward { View of the History of the Hindus, Vol. 
II, p. 481 ) but he cannot be the same Priya Das ( 1712 A. D. ) who 
wrote the well — known gloss on the Bhaktan&mSvali of Nabha D3s, as 
the time of Priyd DSs alias Krsna Datta must be fixed in Ihe first half 
of the 19th Century, when Maharaja Viivandtha Singh, his disciple 
flourished at RewSh. The author of this MS is one DropUcSrya 
TiuMdh who was a disciple of PriyS DSs and who uirote this life in 
Sanwat 1910 ( 1853 A. D. ). — Syamsundar states that Priya Das 
composed many Sanskrit and BKdfd works. 
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No 20 — — Verse — 15 folios — 226 Slokas — This is a treatise on archery 

based on the laws of Manu, by Maharaja Visvanatha Singh of RewS. A 
similar treatise was noticed last year but it was in Sanskrit with a 
commentary in Hindi, — Colophon as in No. 18, 

(7) The Annual Report ( Hindi MSS by Syamsundar Das, Allahabad, 1907 
records the following MSS of the works of Visvanatha Siihha : — 

No. 5S— 3TfiF? Prose and verse— 85 folios -2225 41okas- -story of 

Ramacandra’s life in dramatic form by Maharaja Visvanatha Simha 
of Rewah ( 1830 A.D. ) 

The MS is dated Samvat 1887 { 1830 A.D. ) The Colophon refers to the authoi 
as Mr. Das states that this work was 
composed by its author before his coronation - The MS was copied by one 55R5I. 

No. S7-it^::?T'T=515F Prose and Veise— folios 13 -300 Slokas— A small 

Ijook on Vedanta by Maharaja Visvanatha Siriiha of Rewah,- -The author refers to 
at the beginning of the work — 'I he Colophon mentions its author as 
!-TO3T isfinarnr " 

No. /i < 551 ^-- verse 91 folios - -2460 Slokas— An account uf Rama- 
candra and the city of Ajudhya by Maharaja Visvanatha Simha of 
Rewah. The MS is dated Samvat 1887 {1830 A. D.) The Colophon 
describes its author as— >4lJT5tfl5Tfin?: »;fi5n^rngg 

No 1 /.> 1 1^ 51 by RW'Tfel Composed in A. D. 184Q ~-M3 is dated 

A. D. 1840— {See No 53 of 1903) — This MS is not fully noticed in the 
Catalogue but is mentioned with the above details in Appendix I. 
1 have recorded above some account of the Sanskrit and Hindi v\orks 
of Visr anirtha Siihha on the strength of scattered notices of them in 
Sanskrit and Hindi MSS Catalogues.'^ Tiiis account may not be 
exhaiDUvo as the Cata’ogues available to me are not many. It is. 
howe\’er, clear from my account that Maharaja VisvanStha simha was a 
higiilv religious personage with voluminous literary work” to his credit. 

10. (n the ^Irfi (MS No 82 ) and 1 MS No. 89 ; by 

( son ot ) the author is called ” 

11. My Intnd Mr, K. M. K. Sarnia, M. O, L, Curator, Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner 

reports to me the following MSS of the works of in the Anup Library 

Sanskrit :— ( 1 ) ( Sanskrit ) folios 15~-Dated Samvat 2891 ( = A, D, 1833) - 

It ends;-“f^ etc ” 

Hindi ; — ( 1 ) in 7 vols.- Dated Saihvat 18^1 ( A. D. 1835 }. In the Colophon the 

author is called ‘ ‘ tflsnffll|f ” 

(2) an^ — dated Smhvat 1891 ( A. D. 1830 ) 

(3) — No date 
(-f) 3T<})«IR3&I qvk — No date 

( B ) dated Smhvat 1893 ( A. D. 1837 ) 

(6) — dated Samvat 1890 { A. D 1834) 

(7) Nodate 

(8) ^31^ — Nodate 

1 am thankful to Mr. Sarma for the above information sent by him on 20—9—1945. 
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My friend the late Diwan Bahadur Janaki Prasad of Rewa, whose contact with 
me for a few years prior to his sad demise created in me a strong desire to 
study the cultural and literary history of Baghel Khanda, had sent to me a 
typewritten copy of his History of the Rewah state. In this copy I find the following 
remarks about Maharaja Vi^vanatha simha : — 

“ Maharaja Jai Singh Dev a abdicated in favour of his son Maharaja Kumar 
Vishwanaih Singh ( afterwards Maharaja Vishwanath Singh ) in 1813 and from 
this time onward Vishwanath Singh controlled the administration of the state 
until his father’s death in 1833. Jaisingh was a good scholar and author of several 
works as well as a patron of learning. He was married at Manda and at Gauria. 
He had three sons : ( 1 ) Vishwanath Singh, who as already stated succeeded him. 

( 2 ) Lakshman Singh who was granted the chaurasi Madhogarh and 

( 3 ) Balbhadra Singh of Amarpatan 

30. Vishwanath Singh ( AD 1833 — 1854 ) — We have seen that Vishwanath 
Singh was administering the state for 20 years before his accession to the GSdi. 
He was a very able ruler and administered the state with great success. Like his 
father he was a lover of literature and patron of learning. Misunderstanding 
arose between Maharaja Vishwanath Singh and the heir — apparent. Some of the 
Sardars of the state endeavoured to create misunderstanding between Maharaja 
Visliwanath Singh and the Yuvaraja Maharaja Kumara afterwards Maharaja 
Raghuraja Singh. They partially succeeded in doing so and the result might have 
been disastrous to the state but for the foresightedness and sagacity of Maharaja 

Vishwanath Singh and good sense and filial love of Raghuraj Singh 

( Some Sardars were expelled from the state ) these Sardars went to Lahore and 

and were in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the “Lion of the Punjab’’. 
They were called back to Rewa some years afterwards at the suggestion of 
Sir Henry Hardinge, the Governor General. 

Raghuraj Singh was born in 1823. Maharaja Vishwanatli Singh delegated 
most of his powers to Raghuraja Singh in 1842 when the Yuvai'aja was in his 
19th year 

Maharaja Vishwanath Singh on the delegation of powers to him by his father 
made Pande Bhondu Lai his Diwan 

Vishwanath Singh had only one son and three daughters. He had five 
MahSraijis Raghuraja Singh (A. D. 1854-1880) Bom in 1823. He ascen- 

ded the Rewa GSdi in 1854 and died in February 1880. Like his father and 
grand-father he was a patron of learning and was a Hindi poet of no mean order. 
He was a Sanskrit Scholar and knew English" 

I believe, the above remarks of Diwan Bahadur Janaki Prasad give us the- 
cultural background of the several Sanskrit and Hindi works of Maharaja 
Vishwanath Singh of Rewah. It is also noteworthy that three RdVa Maharajas 
in succession viz. Jai Singh, Vishvanath Singh and Raghuraj Singh were not only 
patrons of learning but were men of high literary attainments and capable 
administrators. 

I now close my account of the Sanskrit and Hindi works of Maharaja 
Vishwanath Singh of Rewa with the following table showing the dates of com* 
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position of these works as also the dates of their available MSS noted in this 
paper : — 


Serial 

No. 

Language 

Name of Work 

Date of 
Compo- 
sition 

' Date of ' Remarks. 

MS v=i^>CT«n^ 

1 

Sanskrit 



- 

2 

»» 

and Commentary 

•• 


3 

» » 



•• 

4 




•• 

5 

»> 

y4Rre[R! 


V called JTgRTSffTO 
—mentions 






fi 

- 


•• 

V Called ir|iu5nf'iRr5r 

7 

} t 



1835 

8 

Hindi 


1835 

1837 V-‘ iT5Fn3rn%ti3r” 

9 

»> 



•• 

10 

1 1 



1847 

11 

ft 



1830 V 

1835 ^?n|?r’’ 

12 

t r 



•• 

13 

> f 1 



■• i 

14 

1 

STTf^RiRS 


I 

15 

” 1 

sr^Ri 


j 

16 

i 


.. 

: 

17 

1 

! 



1847 

18 

i 

1 

4;*fi 

•• 

•• 

19 


CCTRH ( or ) 

i 

•• 

1835] V 

1832 1 

20 

> t 

1 


1839] 

21 

V. 

mfr 

•• 

1 j 

V-'jifnasni^sr 
184611 "'^*T5Ri3r5r?.|T” ' 

I 

22 



-• 

23 

1 



1 i 

•• Ji 
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Serial 

No. 

1 1 

Language i Name of Work 

Date of 
Compo- 
sition 

Date of 
MS 

I 

Remark. 

V = 

24 



’ 1848 

: V “ ” 

25 


1840 

1840 

Do 

26 


•• 

1838 

Do 

27 

* by 

1832 

• 1833 


28 

Do-with cfr^r 
by Viivanatha S^inha 

•• 

1844 

V-“ JTfr^T3If crrir 

29 





30 


1830 

•• 


31 

.. ( Sanskrit 1 

with ( Hindi ) 

•• 

1855 


32 


•• 

1833 
to 1843 


33 


•• 

1848 

v-“ ngTTnrn'^R:!^ 

^Rrsn- 

34 

„ ' FlRTRrRr#?n^ 

by 

1853 

• • 


35 





36 


*• 


'V'‘^f|^lfqirr3Tetc. 

37 


•• 

1830 

1837 

V- ‘'fl:5W3rr 

38 

efll SEfjJrT 

•• 

•• 

. 

39 

„ 3T#JIPT3TI^ 

•• 

•• 


40 


.. 

1834 


41 

„ 


•• 


^2 

1 

•• 

' 1834 

! 


After this paper was written I received a copy of the Catalogue of Manuscripts 
in the Library of H. the Maharana of Udaipur ( Mewar ) by M. L. Menaria, 
( 1943 ). Pages 188 — 286 of this catalogue contain a list of Hindi and Rajasthani 
MSS. In this list I notice tlie following MSS of the works of — 
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Page 790— No. 323 — % 'i^—Kavya 
„ ,, ll9—^l{^^^TS^^—Mahatmya 

Page J94— No. 113 ^in^—Nataka 
Page 294— No. 1 14 -JfrcrR^ft ( "ijrr? )—Kavya 

Page 206— 'iio. 57 — -Mahatniya -R ( = A. D. 1834 i. 

Page 240 — No. 325 — irsTH — Kavya 
Page 252— No. 279 — iVi/i 
Page 254— No. 326— f^;pi?n55t— Kai'ya 

„ - No. 674 - Do — Do — f^. C ( = A. D. 2,S.?4 i. 

Page 266 — \’o. 322 — — Dhanurvidya 
Page 272 -No. 327— ^FiRRIrT^— 

„ —No. 27S — Kavya 
„ — No. 321 — Do — Do - 

Page 274— No. 324 - Jin^ % ^#r|— 

Page 284 — No. 280— fgjTPT5i't% — Stotra -^. ’\cc'*^ { = A. D. 1833 ) 

—No. ;.35— ' Do — Do 

ll is possible to trace the M.SS of the works of Maliaraja Visvanatha siihha 
in many other MSS Libraries, botii private and public. In H. I. Poleman’s Census 
of Indie MSS in U. S. A. and Canada ( 1938 ) he records a MS of 3Tr?(?^— 

( Hindi j P. 302- MS So. 5820. This is the onlv MS of Vi^vanathasirnha’s 
works recorded in this Catalottue. 




SANKARACARYA AND SANKARABHAGAVATPADA 
Preliminary remarks concerning the authorship problem. 

By 

PAUL HACKER, Wahlescheid iib. Siegburg, Germany 
The following abbreviations are used : 

Bik = Rajendralal Mitra, A Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Library of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, Calcutta 1880. 

C Hrishikea isastri and Siva Chandra Gui, A Descriptive Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Calcutta Sanskrit College ; vol. I, Vedic 
Mss., Calcutta 1895 : vol. Ill, Philosophy Mss., Calcutta 1900. 

H - E. Hultzsch, Reports on Sanskrit Manuscripts in Southern India, 
No. Mil, Madras 1895-1905. 

M ■ Rajendralal Mitra, Notices on Sanskrit Manuscripts, voll. I-IX, Cal- 
cutta 1870-1888. 

T P. P. S. Sastri. a Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Tanjore Maharaja Ssrfojfs Sarasvatl Mahal Library, Tanjore, 
voll. I-XIX, Srirangam 1928-1934. 

W - Albrecht Weber, Verzeichnis der Sanskrit-Handschriften der Kdniglu 
chen Bibliothek Berlin, vol. I, Berlin 1853. 

(Roman numerals refer to the volumes, Arabic figures indicate the items of the cata- 
logues. ) 


I 

For many centuries the great Bhaijyakara of the Kevaladvaita school and propa- 
gator of the Maya doctrine has traditionally been styled Sankaracarya. And some 
hundreds of writings are ascribed to the famous Acarya. Now there can be no doubt 
that such a large number of works cannot have been written by a single man who, 
according to tradition, reached an age of 32 years only. Moreover, the variety of 
contents makes it highly improbable that all those works should have been ocm^xjs^ 
by one and the same person. So it was inevitable that the majority of historians 
should have taken the position that all those writings were provisionally to be regard- 
ed as spurious, with the only exception of 'Sankara’s main work, the Brokmasutra^ 
bha^ya, and that in the case of all the other commentaries and independent treaties 
the question of the authorship required special investigation. 

How was It possible that such a large number of writings might have been 
wrongly attributed to the great teacher? Even if the possibility of a forgery is left 
out of account it will not be difficult to give one possible answer to that question if it 
is taken into considefati<m that all the Jagadguru of tlie iSpfjgeri Mafha, which is 
believed to have been founded by the famous Bhaisyakara, have borne the title of 
Sahkai&oarya. So any literary work composed by one of these Acaryas could rightly 
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be called the production of a Sahkaracarya. There is one instance at the least of a 
text having been handed down by one tradition as a production of Sahkarac^ya, 
whereas other traditions designated it as the work of a later Jagadguru of the Srngeri 
Matha. This is the case of the Vakyosudha, otherwise called Dxgdjsymiveka, which 
is ascribed by different traditions to iSahkara, to Bharatitirtha, and to Vidyarapya 
(T XII 7364). It is not surprising that the latter two Acaryas should have come to 
be confounded as tradition speaks of a close collaboration between Vidyarapya and 
his teacher Bharatitirtha in composing another text, viz. the Paficadai, but tfte ascrip- 
tion of the Vdkyasudhd to Saniikaracarj'a will be txsk accounted for by the fact tliat 
both Vidyaranya and Bharatitirtha actually were iSahkaracaryas, as both were heads 
of the srhgeri monastery'. 

Bharatitirtha and Vidyarapya were influential teachers and famous authors ; so 
It is natural that they sltould have preferred to be called by their own Sannyasin names 
and that contemporary scribes should as a rule liave used those names in the colophons 
of works composed by them. On tlie other hand, it may be assumed that authors who 
were themselves less renowned should have chosen to be called by the sacred title of 
Sankaacarya rather than by their obscure sannyasin names and that they should have 
been styled thus by tlieir contemporaries also. This may accounft for a good deal of 
the attributions of writings to Sahkaracarya. 

Another occasion for works not composed by tire great Sankara being erroneously 
assigned to him may have been the following. Anonymous texts used in the Saiikara 
Mathas for purposes of instruction may in the course of time have come to be attri- 
buted to the founder of the Mafha. Texts circulating outside the Mathas may also, 
for reasons varying in the individual cases, have been believed to be productions of the 
most influential spiritual teacher India has known in the course of the past millennium. 
But it will hardly ever be possible to identify a case of this type. 

Thirdly, tlie name of Sankara is by no means a rare one, and there have certainly 
beeen several men who bore the name of .Sankara and were aciiryas too. Such men, oi 
the transcribers of their writings, may have drawn a careful distinction between their 
literary productions and those of the great Bhasyakara Sankara. There is, e g., a 
SahkaradSTya, the author of a TmarahasyavivTttika, who is styled in the colopon 
Gaura-bhumi-vasi-mahdmahopddhydya-sri-iattkardcdrya (M I 512)— a designation 
which is obviously intended to prevent confusion with the Bha^yakara. But there may 
have been others who did not care to see their works distinguished from those of 
the great Sankara, and if their doctrines were similar to his, it could easily happen 
that they finished by being identified with him in the memory of posterity. 

Various other circumstances may further have led to the identification of an 
author with the Bhaisyakara Sankara. So for instance the well-known story of Sah- 
kam’s dispute with the wife of Map4anamiira and of his entering the body of the 
AphA king Amaru has been sufficient reason for several manuscripts ascribing the 
Amarufetaka to iSaflkaracarya ! (T, VII 3895ff., H III 1759). 

n 

If we accQ)t “ iSahkaracarya ” to be the usual designation of the Bh§syakara, wc 
cannot but be puzzled over the fact that he is not called by that name, or combination 
of a name with a title, in ancient wiittinp. As to his direct disciples, Padmapida 
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once calls him saiikara,^ .whilst the prevalent designation in the text of the Pahcapadikd 
is Bhat^yakSra and the title of Bliagavat is twice added to that word.- Suresvara also 
calls him Sankara^ and uses the designations of Bhagavatpada^ and Bhagavatpujya- 
pada.*"’ It is true that the reference of the latter titles to Sankara is not absolutely 
certain as the name of Sankara is not added to them and they are employed to desig- 
nate the author ofl the U padesasahasn, a work belonging to the corpus of Sahkarean 
writings the authorship of which has not yet been settled ; but the context leaves very 
little doubt about these titles actually referring to Suresvara’s teacher. Totakaciiiya, 
another disciple of Sankara, does not give his preceptor's name or title in his Srutt- 
srlrasamuddharu}ji.a, but his commentator Saccidananda Yoglndra, in explaining stanza 
178 of his woik; mentions Bhagavatpada as the name of Totakacaya's teacher 
1 .. . "tan gnrun" bhagcwatpddukhyan " yavaddyur mmami"). Vacaspatimisia. 
wIk) may have been a younger contemporary of Sankara, styles him " Bhagavan Bha^ya* 
kara in his Bhdntali several times.** Jilanottama, an old commentator of SurebvaraV 
Nai:^kaimya$iddhi, never calls Suresvaia’s teacher Sankara, but uses the designations 
l>hd;.ya!cara,' Bhagavati>ada-Acaiya,‘' Bhagavatpujyapada-7vcarya,'' and Acarya,''^ the 
latter title and the addition of Acaiya to the second and third ones apparently being 
meant to allude to the fact that Sankara was S u r e v a r a ‘ s Acirya. 

So, as far as Sankara’s contemporaries and immediate success* -is are nt ’. 
v;c find ; 

(1) The gieat teachei is sometimes called Sankara without the addition of any 
title ; 

(2) IIl^ usual title seenv.: to have been Bhagavat. This word, when added to 
iilia^yakara or combined with -pada or -pujyapada, leplaces the name ; 

(8) The combination of the name of Sankara with Acarya docs not -eim to 
have been very usual. It was of couise possible to form this combination, but the 
more sokinn title of Bliaeavat seems to liavc been preferred to /vcarya as a rule."' 

In later Acivaila liicratuie Saaikara is also called Bhagavatpada and Bhagavat 


1. Pahi'upiidika, Maiigaliicaiana, si. 3. 

2. PimcalHidikd, S, S, edition, p. 29 1.9 and p. 39 1.1 

3. Siii^fkannyasiddhi IV. 74 and 76, 

4. Ibidem IV. 19. 

5. Ibidem IV. 43. 

6. E.g. pp. 8 and 27 of the Xuna)a-agai ediUon {B}ali}uasutia~^iwkaiabhd^yam \\ith 
die commentaries Ratnaprabha, Bharnati, and Xyayaniigaya, ed. by Mahadeva Shastri Bakre, 
2nd cd., Bombay 1909). 

7. E.g. in the commentary on Nai^k. I. 6 and IV. 20. 

8. Jbhkm IV. 22. 

9. Ibidem IV. 44, 

10. Ibidem IV. 23ff. 

Jl. It would have been iij^ehil to c.eaniaio Sure.vwuaT also, but they wore ruii 

accessible to me. For the purpose of the present article, however, the utilized material 
seems to be sufficient as completeness is not aimed at here and it is only intended, in this 
section, to point to the fact tliat the solemn titles of Bhagavat, etc. were preferred by Sankara’s 
contemporaries. Siue,wara’K Pancikaranavdrtika has on purpose been left out of account 
ncre as the stanzas U-2) mentioning Sankara are apparently spurious (cp. P. Tuxen in: 
'‘Aws Indkns Kulturc, Festgabe IF v, Garbe dargcbraclU Erlangen 1927, p. 134). 

10 
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pujyai>ada, the designation sahkaraacarya alternating with the old titles. It will 
suffice for our purposes to quote a few instances. Anandajnana, who in his commen- 
taries on the Bha§yas ascribed to Sankara usually names him Bh^yakara, composed 
the following stanza : 

Bhagavatpadapaddbjadvandvam dvandvanibmhmmn 

Suresvarddisadbhrngair avalambtlam abhaje.^- 

H(‘re the word Bhagavatpada obviously refers to :sahkara, as the association with 
Suiesvara proves. Ramatirtha’s commentary on the U padesasdhosn begins with the 
words : lha bhagavalpaddbhidho bhagavdn bhdsyakdrah . . . upadesasahasrim . . . 
piakaltkurvcni . . The expression veddntasiddhdnto bhagavatpdrasammatali, mean- 
ing the Vedantic doctrines as interpreted by Sankara is found in the introduction to 
a commentary' on Madhusudana's Siddhartabbidu (M VII 2497). To these quota 
tions from texts two colophons be added. In the colophon to a ms. of the Srutisdra- 
samuddharam of Totakacarya the author is called Bhagavatpada-si§ya (M IV 1584 L 
The Bhdmati is called sdrlraka-bhagavatpdda-hhdsya-vibhdga in the colophon to the 
fourth pada of the third adhyaya (Nimayasagar edition C III 84 ; W I G08). 

The habit of calling Sankara Bhagavatpada and Bhagavatpujyapfida has not beeii 
discontinued in our days.' Those titles are however not confined to being applied to 
Sankara, other Advaitins being also styled thus in colophons. So for instance Sahlaira s 
teacher ()ovinda is Bhagavatpujyapada, Vimuktatman is Bhagavat, his teachei 
Avyayatman is Bhagavatpujyapada. Anandajnana and Govindananda are Bhagavat. 
etc., whilst others bear different titles, as yati ( Prakaffitman ) , muni (Citsukha). etc. 
But Sankara the Bhagavatp'lda or Bhagavatpujyapada par excellence as he is not 
sc’ldom called thus in unambiguous context without his name being mentioned. This 
IS a WTdl-knowm fact, but nevertheless it does not seem supr^rfluous to insist on it here, 
for, as w^e shall see. it is important to bear this fact in mind when the autliorship 
problem is discussed. 


111 

We have lound that Sankara's contemporaries preferred to call him Bhagavat. 
Now it will perhaps prove useful to examine the ms. colophons of writings ascribed 
to him. It may be assumed that in many cases an old tradition has been preservd in 
these colophons as they certainly were transcribed mechanically from generation to 
generation. 

I had to depend on the descriptions given in ms. catalogues. I was able to go 
through a number of old catalogues and to examine one of recent date (T). The 
majority of the catalogues were however not utilizable as they do not give full des- 
criptions of the mss., colophons not being reproduced in them and all works 
attributed to Sahkaia being indiscriminately described as productions of 
SahkaracTirya, whf:i('as the question to which an answer wavS sought from the ms. 

12. St. 3 of the mangalacarapa introductory to the Bjhadaranyakopani^adbhd^ya. 

13. Cp., e.g., the ' Prastavna in the Nimayasagar edition of the CilsukhPi (2nd ed., 1931), 
p. 1 1.20, and the introduction prdstdvikam kmcit*') to the Anandasrama edition of Tofa- 
kacarya’s Srutisdrasamuddharma (Ananda4rama S. S., \t>1. 103, 1936), p. 1, 1. 1. 
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descriptions was just this : do the colophons attribute the several works to SahkaracSrya 
or to Sahkarabhagavat(pujya)pada ? Most of the materials have been drawn from 
T, C, and M. But as T also was utilizable only to a limited extent^® the material 
which could be extracted from the catalogues for the purposes of the present investiga- 
tion is by far not so vast as would be desirable and might be expected from the num- 
ber of catalogue items examined. Yet nevertheless it will perhaps be sufficient for 
enabling us to draw some conclusions. 

Works Ascribed to 5ankara (-Bhagavat or Acarya)^® 

(a) Works attributed to Sankara-Bhagawat (bh) or Sankara- Bhagavatpdda (p) 
or Sofikara-Bhagavatpujyapdda (pp) 

Advaitanubhuti. T XII 7148 (p). 

I^la-Upanisad-Bhaj^ya. C I 174-5 (both bh), T III 1437-9 (3 times bh). H I 105a (p), 
An (bh). BI (bh). 

Upadesasahasri T XII 7205 (pp), W I 614 (bh), Poona (bh; after the Gadya- 
prabandha : p), Ed. in “The Pandit” (bh ; after the Gadyprapandha : p). 
Aitareya-Upani§ad-Bha?ya. C I 92 (bh), T III 1444-6 ( 3 times bh), An (bh 
after all 3 adhyayas). BI (final colophon : §ahkaracai‘yabhagavat. but after 2nd 
adhyaya : bh). 


14. The more important onts among the utilizable catalogues are specified above in the 
abbreviation list. One of the catalogues, though not giving colophons, distinguished between 
Sankaracarya and Sankarabhagavat in the index (Kunja Vihari K.\\T.\TiirrHA. Catalogue oj 
the Printed Books and Mss. in Sanskrit Belonging to the Oriental Library oj the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta 1904). But while using the lx)ok one cannot get rid of the sus- 
picion that the distinction is rather an arbitrary' one, e^specially as the index adds Govinda- 
bhagavatpujyapdda-sisya to Sankaracarya, not to Sahkaiabhagarat, whereas, as we shall see, 
the ovenvhelming majority of the colophons as reproduced in other catalogues give that spe- 
cification of the teacher just in the case of such writings as are attributed to ^ankarabhagavat. 
It seems rather incredible that all the Calcutta mss. should deviate from that iiile. The fact 
that in other instances Safikarabhagaval or Sankaracar^^a has obviously been confounded with 
Sankarananda—commentaries called dipikd here being attributed to Sankarabhagavat or 
Sankaracar\’a whereas they arc elsewhere ascribed to ^ankar^anda and never to the bhaga- 
vat or the Acarya— -adds to the impression of unreliability which the books produces. The 
book has therefore been left out of account. 

15. Unfortunately T in .such cases where the library possesses several ms., of one and 
the same work as a rule gives the colophon of one of these m«s. only, arranging the data 
of the rest in a list but omitting notions as to the colophons in the list. May we assume 
that the colophons of the mss. described in the list are identical with the one reproduced ? 
It is probable, but we cannot be absolutely certain about it, for the compiler did not dis- 
criminate between Sankaracarya and Sankarabhagavat. 

16. The following abbreviations are used to indicate printed editions : 

An = Anandasrami.^ Sanskrit Series, 

BI = Bibliotheca Indica, 

BSS= Bombay Sanskrit Series, 

K = Kasi Sanskrit Series, 

Nim. = Nirnayasagar Press (edition specified above, footnote 8), 

Poona = Works of Shankaracharya, vol. IV, Minor Works, Poona 1925, 

Viz. = Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, 

“ T list ” is added in some cases to indicate that the Tanjore catalogue contains a large 
list of further mss. which presumably have the same colophon as the one specified. 
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Kri:iha-Upani§ad-Bha;?ya. C I 178-9 (both bh), T III 1455 (bh). An (bh after 
all 6 vallis), BI (bh). 

Kena-Upani 5 ad-Bha?ya. C I 176 (bh), T III 1456-8 (3 times bh), T III 1460 
(bh), An (after 1st and 2nd khapdas : p; final colophon : bh), BI (bh). 

Chandogya-Upani 5 ad-Bhasya. C I 162 = Bik 215 (bh), T III 1476 (bh). I III 
1478-82 (5 times bh). An (in tlie colophons of the 1st and 2nd Prapathakas : p. in 
cols, of other chapters and in final col. : bh). BI (1st prapathaka ; p ; 2nd-6th 
prapathakas : bh). 

Taittmya-Upani?ad-Bha$ya. C I 147 (pp), T III 1487-9 (3 times p with omis- 
sion of the name), T III 1493 (pp). An (bh after all 3 adhyayas), BI ibh after 
all 3 adhyayas). 

Pra§na-Upanisad-Bha?ya. C I 198 (bh), T III 1513-6 (4 times bh), T TTI 1518 
(bh). An (bh after all 6 pramas), BI (bh). 

Brhadarapyaka-Upanisad-Bhasya. T III 1526-7 (both bh), .An (bh after all ') 
adhyayas), BI (bh after all adhyayas). 

Brahmasutra Bhasya. T XIT 7025 (p). T list, C 111 MO (pt, C III 145 (p , K 
(final col. : pp : the cols, of the other 15 p.adas rIvc bh. p, and pp promiscuously 
Nim 'pp ; other padas as mentioned under K ), BI 'pP : other padas as Kj. 

BhaKavadgita-Bhiisya. T XV 8860 (pp). T list. An ibh after all adhyayas). 

Mapdukya-Upanisad-Bhtlsya (with Gaiidapadiya-Bhrisya or .ARama-riStra-Vivarana ' 
C 111 38 (bh). C III 59 (bh), C I 181 (bin, T III 15-17-51 (5 timi-- bh'), .\n 
(bh after all 4 prakaranas). BI (bh after all 4 prakaranas ) . 

Mmidaka-Upanrsad-BhrHya. C 1 182 (bln, T HI 13.57-60 i4 time's bli). .An ibln, 
BI (bh). 

Viyek.acudamaiu. T XII 7378-9 (both jr), M II 347 (p), Poona (bln 

SvetaA'atara-Upanisad-Bhasya. T III 1565 fp), BI < bh r.fnr athiyaya's I. Ill, IV 
V, and VI). 

Svatmapuja. T XII 7400 (p). 

Haritattvamuktavali or Haritattvavyakhya. M IV 1489 ipi. 

Harim-ide-stotra. M III 1297 (bh). 

Hastamalakabhasya. C III 173 173 (bh). T XII 7411 (p). 

(b) Works menlioried more than once as composed by ftankarucHiya. 

(32 works which I have found mentioned not more titan once each rn .s.ihl.-aiii 

carya’s productions, are not included in the list), 

•Amarusataka. H III 1759, T Vll 3895fr. 

Atmanatmaviveka. M II 620, C III 48-9. 

Kaupinapancaka. M VIII 127, T XII 7223. 

Triputi or Tripurl (-Upani«ad). M I 14, W 1 618. 

Daksinamurtyastaka. T XII 7227, T list, (Driksipamurtistava) W I 615. 

Dasa- 5 lokT. M IV 1535, T XII 7256, T list. 

Niranjanastaka. T XII 7281-3 (once “ Siiparamahaiiisaparivrajakricarya ” only. 

Nivanasatka (also Cidanandajatka). T XII (7284-6). 

Probodhasudhakara. T XII, 7309 (in 7310 attributed to Efinakar'icarya), C 111 73 
( Sahkaracarya desiftnated as Govinda’s disciple), M VITI 2845 (Sahlcaracaiya, 
Govinda’s disciple). 
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Balabodhasamgraha. T XII 7318-9. 

Balabodhinl. W I 618, T XII 7320-1, M I 175. 

Vijfiananauka. T XII 7377, (Vedantavijnananauka) M II 715, (VijMnariavaka) 
M IV 1720. 

VajrasucI (-Upani§ad). M I 36, C III 105. 

Sahajagitaka T XII 7390-1. 

Svatmanirupana or Vedantarya or Svatmanandapraka^ika. M III 1214, M V 1781, 
T XII 7392. 

(c) Works variously attributed ; to Saiikardcdrya i«) md 
Sankarabhagavat (bh, p, or pp). 

Aparok^anubhuti. M I 483 (a), M III 1284 (a), T XII 7151 (a i, Apnrok?rinubhava ) 
H III 1856 (pp, without preceding titles). 

■Itmajnanopade&vidhi. M I 176 (Sankara, Govinda’s disciple, no title following), 
W I 618 (a), T XII 7161 (“a short vedantic treatise of some unknown author 
in tlie manner of Sri Sankara’s Upadesasahasri ” ) . 

Atmabodha. T XII 7162 (p, without specification of teacher), T XII 7195 (a), W I 
617-8 (both a), C III 39 (a). C III 41 (a, Govinda's disciple), Poona fbh). 
.Atmavidyopadesa (vidhi). M III 1310 I'Sahkara, no title following). C III 45 (San- 
kara, no title following). 

Nrsimhatnpain-Upani?ad-Bha 5 ya. M I 24 (n), T III 1509 (bh). 
Mahavakyavivarapa. T XII 7323 ( Sribha.?yakara ) , H III 1789 (a). Haraprasad 
Sliastri's Notices of Skt. Mss. (Calcutta 1892) X 4133 (a). 

V'akyavrtti. T XII 7347 and 7353 (both a). W I 618 i a). M. I 178 (bh), H III 
1793 (bh, without addition of name), (-vyakhvl' T XII 73.54 (p). 
Sanatsujatlya-Bhasya or -Vivarana. T XII 7381 'a''. M IV 149-1 (9ahkara-Bhaga- 
vatpujyapuda-Sisya ! ) . Poona (bh). 

Conclusions 

« 

The list given above is far from being complete. But it would be impossible to 
compile a complete list of all colophons ascribing treatises to Sankara even if a com- 
prehensive collection of catalogues could be utilized as those catalogues that do not 
reproduce colophons omit distinguishing between .Sahkara-Bhagavat, -Bhagavatpada, 
or Bhagavatpujyapada on the other. It is however absolutely necessary to draw this 
distinction, as I hope to show in the sequel. 

However scanty the materials presented here may be. they allow us to ascertain 
the following facts : 

a. When variations of the title occur in the colophons to different sections (adh- 
yayas, padas, etc.) of a work, only Bhagavat, Bhagavatpada, and Bhagavatpujyapada 
alternate with one another, wheraes iSankaracarya does not seem to be interchangeable 
with the Bhagavat titles in the colophons of one and the same work. The only ex- 
ception from this rule in the available material is the Aitareya Upanisad-Bhd'^ya (sec 
list, section a), where the abnormal form •Sankara- Acarya-Bhagavat occurs. But the 
irregularity of this form is easily explainable as the lapse of a modem scribe to whom 
the Acarya form was more familiar than the Bhagavat form which he found in the 
ms. he was copying ; so he formed a contamination of both. 
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b. The forms cxmtaining the word Bhagavat are invariably aocompainiied by a 
epecihcation of the teacher, who is always stated to be Govinda. On the other hand, 
when SaAkaracarya is stated to be the author of a text, a teacher is mentioned only in 
extremely rare cases. Such cases have been noted above b. and c. Among the 32 works 
not included in the list one case of the compound Govinda-Bhagavatpujyapada-S 5 ya 
preceding the word iSankaracarya was observed. This rareness of statements as to the 
teacher may fairly well be accounted for by the fact that the transcribers of the first 
copies were aware that Sankaracarya was not the name but the title of the 
author whose work they were copying. It is quite natural that the teacher’s name 
should not have been added to the title of a man who, besides his designation 
of SaAkaracarya (= Jagadguru), bore still a Sannyasin name, for when he was 
the disciple of a teacher, he was not yet a SaAkara, and it was not as a Sankara that 
he had received instruction. Again, it is probable that a scribe who was the first to 
attribute to Sankara a treatise which had circulated up to his time as annoym- 
ous, chose the simple colophon Sankaracarya-viracita rather than one containing the 
teacher’s name and further titles, and when such an ascription was cITectuated at a 
late date, it couM only be to SaAkaracarya, not to Sankarabhagavat, as the Acajrya 
title seems to have become prevalent in the course of time. 

The designations of Bhagavat, Bhagavatpada. and Bhagavatpujyapada are almost 
invariably preceded by a series of titles, mostly Paramaharhsa-parivrajakacarya, some- 
times with the omission of -acarya. These titles have been omitted in the list. But it 
is worth mentioning that even here a divergence between the Acarya and the Bhagavat 
type is discernible ; while the Bhagavat form is regularly preceded by titles of the 
description just mentioned, the Acarya form is so only in the minority of the cases. 

c. The Bha$yas of the three Prasthanas (early Upanisads, Bhagavadgita, Brah- 
masutras) as well as the GaudapadTya-Bha§ya are always attributed to SaAkara- 
Bhagavat in the utilized material. Among the independent treatises the U padesasahasrl 
and Vivekacuddmani were found several times to be ascribed to SaAkara-Bhagavat. A 
few other works may perhaps also claim to have been composed by him. 

As opposed to that group, a large number of writings, mostly independent ones, 
are assigned to SaAkaracarya, and some among them were in the available material 
found to be ascribed to the Acarya several times. In some instances ascription varies 
between the Bhagavat and the Acarya, but not in the case of the three Prasthana- 
Bl^yas. 

It is only natural that some confusion should have occurred as SaAkaracarya has 
for centuries been regarded as always identical with Saiikara-Bhagavat, and it is even 
surprising that the confusions, as far as the colophons of the Prasthana-Bhasyas are 
concerned, are so few in number. 

At any rate, the observations set forth above— the formal divergencies between 
the two varieties of colophons and the association of each of them with a rather defi- 
nite series of works— are so striking that they should not be neglected when the pro- 
blem of authorship is discussed. 

Since SaAkara’s contemporaries styled him Bhagavat, Bhagavatpada, and Bhaga- 
vatpujyapada, and the Brahmasutra-Bha^ya, which surely has been composed by him, 
is invariably ascribed to SaAkara -Bhagavat, -Bhagavatpdda, or -BhagavatpQjyapada 
in the colr^hons, we are entitled to regard provisionally as genuine those works that 
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are described in their colophons as productions of the Bhagavat, whereas all the works 
that are usually attributed to Sahkara-Acarya in the colophons are suspicious of being 
spurious. 

So we find that, above, all, tlie Bh^yas on the Prasthanatrayl can claim to be 
Sankara s genuine productions. 


IV 

The authorship problem cannot of course be solved by the superficial method of 
1 ‘xamining colophons ; the contents of the works require attention also. There may 
even be writings which, though described in all colophons as composed by the Bha- 
gavat, are spurious all the same. The Sveidivatara-Upanisad-Bhasya, for instance, 
can hardly be regarded as genuine in its present shape. It may perhaps have been 
interpolated and remodelled by a later author, but this question will require special 
investigation. 

On the other hand, it will not be difficult to prove the spuriousness of many of 
the works that pass as Sahkaracarya s productions or are alternately attributed to tlic 
Bhagavat and to the Acfirj'a if the phraseology and doctrines of the Sutrabha^ya are 
taken as a standard of comparison. Two of these writings shall now be singled out 
as specimens, and a few remarks as to the possibility of their being the Bh^yakara’s 
productions will be made. 


A. The S^NATSUJATiYABHA§YA 

In the colophons examined above text is ascribed once to the Bhagavat, once to 
a disciple of the Bhagavat, and once to the Acarya. This does not speak much in 
iavour of its having been composed by tlie Bhagavat. 

The beginning of the text bears a striking resemblance to the first sentences of 
the long introduction to the §vet(dvaiara-Bhd$ya. Now this introduction is certainly 
spurious— its habit of frequently quoting long passages from the Pur^a literature 
being opposed to the practice of all those works that may provisionally be regarded as 
the Blra^yafcara’s productions — and it seems to have been prefixed to the genuine 

Bha^ya for, after the introductory clause ( idam vivorojjam alpagrantham dra- 

bnyate, p. 248 of the BI edition), there is a fresh beginning on p. 274 {brahtmvddtno 
vcdantityddi sv€tdsvatQrdf}d$h mantropcni^at, tasyd alpagranthd vrttir mabhyc^e), 
which IS quite similar in its form to the introductory phrases of Sankara s comman- 
taries on the Bfhaddra^yakai Kdthaka, Chdndogya, Muridoka, and Mat^ukya Vpa- 
ni^ads, which also start by quoting the first words of the Upani!$ad. And there is one 
expression at least, common to the Smatsujdtiya and Svetdsvatara Bhd^yas, which 
can hardly have been written by Saipkara-Bhagaval, viz. : svaprayayd svavi^ayayd-vid'^ 
yayd svdnubhavagamyayd ( Bl p. 248 ; Poona p. 437 ) . The theories implied by this phrase 
have been developed by the Bhagavat's contemporaries and successors, not by him. More- 
over, the Scnatsujdtlya frequently specifies the sources of the quotations given in the text, 
which is very seldom done in Safikara-Bhagavat s presumably genuine works. Futthcr 
un-'Safikarean expmssions might be added to the one quoted above— as for instance a 
passage on p. 455 (Poona), in the commentary on stanza 21 : na svatas dddnandd 
dvitiyasya kdra^atvam, kimtu m<iydvesava$<d — ^but tlie question as to whether Saftkara* 
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Bhagavat can have been the author of the text is definitively decided in the negative 
when we find a quotation from the Brahmasutrabhai^ya {avidyakr^anamarupopadhy- 
anurodhlsvaro bhavati, from Sutrabha$ya II, 1, 14 ; Nim. p. 382 1. 8 ; K p. 471 1. 13) 
introduced by nktmi hi (Poona p. 447, commentary on stanza 8) and, subsequently, 
a quotation, probably from one of Surc4vara s Varttikas, ushered in with the words 
uktam hi Suresvardedryaih. It is unconceivable that iSankara should have cited his 
own disciple, styling him Acarya. 

B. The Sarva {darsana)siddhantasamgraha 
( abbreviated : SSS) 

This text is not mentioned in the list given above. In the edition^* it is des- 
cribed as Sahhardcdi ya-viracita in the colophon to each of its 12 chapters. The edi- 
tion is based on 5 mss. and the editor mentions (preface, pp. Xlll-XIVj tliat all of 
them ascribe the autho''rship to ii^ankaracarya. 

The editor in his preface seeks to prove that the text must have been composed 
by Sankara the Bhasyakaia. Two German scholars have further propounded opinions 
as to the authorship of the text : H. JacobU^ emphatically denied the Bhasyakara's 
authorship whereas B. LiehiciP^^ argued for the probability or at least the possibility 
of the text's having been composed by the Bha’.?yakara. I shall not examine tlie argu- 
ments advanced by the two scholars ; neither of them takes the Vedanta chapter oi 
the SSS into account and in either case the reasoning does not seem to be very con 
elusive. But I think the question can be settled by a correct interpretation of two oi 
tliree stanzas which are employed by Rangacarya to support the thesis of the “ genu- 
ineness of the work. The stanzas 20-22 of the 1st chapter read as follows : 

Bhavaly utlaramimdmsd tv a^iddhydyi dvidhd ca sd \ 
Devatdjhdnakdnddbhydm vydsasutram dvayos samam : 20 ' 
Purvddhydyacatmkcna mmtravdcydtra devatd ' 

>>ankar.sanoditd tad dhi devaldkatidam ucyaic \ \2\ 

Bhdsyam caturbhir adhydyair bhagavatpddanirmitam i 
Caku: vivaranam tasya tad veddntam pracaksaie \ 22 , 

Professor ftANGACARYA wa^ certainly right in rejecting the reading Saukaunoditn and 
in preferring Sankarsanoditd. But in interpreting the word bhcgavaipdda he follows 
the commentary of s.?ago\inda. a disciple of Madhusudana Sarasvati, who curiously 
explains the word as referring to Sankara’s teacher Govinda. It is true that Govinda 
is usually styled Bhagavat (pujya)pada also, but whenVe consider that a Brahma- 
satraWmsya composed by Sankara’s teacher Govinda is entirely unknown**^'', whereas 
we ishould expect Sankara in his own Bha§ya to have alluded to the important fact 
that Ws teachei had also composed such a Bha^ya, and when we take into account, 

47. By M. Rangacarya, Madras 1909. 

18. In : Deutsche LUeraturseitung, 1921, coloumn 724. 

49 . In : Zeitschrift fiir Jndoloogie und IratusHk, 19!li3i, p. 124ff. 

20. A fragment of a Brahmasutrahhd^ya by one Govinda is mentioned by AuFRECHi 
In his Catalogue of the Sanskrit Mss. in the University Library of Leipzig (Leipzig 1902), 
but it seems rather improbable that this fragment, which apparently is the production of a 
Kr^te, diould have been composed by Sankara's teacher. 
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on the other hand, that the title of Bhagavatpadd', wherever it oechrs in Advaitic lite- 
rature without a name following or preceding it, refers to isahkata-Bhagavat (see above, 
■— *then it comes out that Se?agovinda s explanation is utterly improbable and 
that it must be one of those ad hoc interpretations that are not seldom met with in 
commentaries. Se§agovinda was convinced that the author of the SSS and the great 
Bha§yakara were identical ; so he tried tO;etpliiin away the obvious meaning of the 
word bhCigavatpada, > . ^ 

So the fact that the SSS mentions a Brahinasutrabha?ya coinposed by the Bhaga- 
vatpada suffices to make it appear very probable that the text has not been written 
by i§ahkara-Bhagavatpada. But further Observations lead to the same conclusion. 
In the stanzas quoted above our Sahkaracarya speaks of an Vttaramlmdmsd consist- 
ing of eight adhyayas. This is very strange indeed, for we know only of Brahma- 
sutras divided into four adhyayas, and these four adhyayas have b^en commented 
upon by .Sahkara-Bhagavatpada. Now if this ^hkara-Bhagavatpada were identical 
with the authoi of the SSS, who enunciated the theory of the eight adhyayas, in his » 
commentary on the second four adhyayas (the Jnanakauda) he would verly likely 
have referred to the fact that these constituted only the second part of the system, the 
first part being the Devataklnda, but as far as I know no allusion to this fact is met 
with in the Siitrabhd^ya. 

There are unSahkarcan expressions and idi‘as in the SSS also. In XII. 18 we 
find the term vivajta, and in XII. 54 the compound saccidmimida ; it is not v^ery 
probable that Sankara the Bhasyakara should have used these words.-’ In XII. 77 
and 78 the ekajtvai dda is contrasted with the view that there are many individual 
souls. This points to a stage of development which had perhaps not yet been attained 
by the Blulsyakdra's time ; at any rate, the juxtaposition of the three theories con- 
cerning the ftvao as given in XII. 77-9 is not in harmony with the phra^lOgy of 
his main work. I'he su^upti theory as enunciated in XII. 81 also does not tally with 
the doctrine of the Sutrabhdsya. 

Oi\ the olhrr liand, the term namarfipa is to bv expected in^n exposition of the 
Vedanta by the Biiagavatpada ; it is. however, not met with m the Vedanta chapter 
of the SSS. 

The authoi of the SSS cleaily is a Vai-nava, adoring the Supreme under the 
form of Kxyna. This is all the more evident because he betrays his faith in a cont^t 
which does not in any way necessitate the use of Vai?.hava expressions : in VI. 41, 
at the close of his exposition of the Nyaya system, he exclaims, with reference to the 
doctrine that final release is mere insensibility ; ** I* choose to be a fox in the beautiful 
BrndSvana in preference to that altogether bliss'ess salvation of soul-deliverance which 
has been taught by the Vai^e^ika ! thus alluding to the Krsna legend. In I. 21 
he says that the Devat akaii>da has been tau^t by Samkarsaioa—now it is si Vaia&ava 
belief that it is Samkarsapa’s function to proclaim the ^astra^ which tnea^S , . . ♦ 
that all knowledge Comes ultimately from him who, in the beginning. Started the great 
Universal System from which all Single systems ... * have emanated.” The SSS 

21. Cp. my paper on the hi|tor>- of the term vnaita in thi NlA and i>EUSSEr^, i)a$ 
System des Vedanta, p. 228. 

22. RANGAcArya’S translatiorl. 

23. 0. Schrader, Introduction to the Fmcardtra (Madras 19ld), p. 15, 
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proceeds from inferior systems to more valuable ones, and the Vedanta follows all the 
others, but still after the Vedanta the somewhat enigmatic Hirapyagarbhapakja is 
set forth, and at the conclusion o| the whole worlt our iSahkaracarya declares that it 
is Ki^pa who has taught to Uddhava “ the path of thbse who have renounced all world- 
ly attachments " (avadhuta-mmga) . and that this path can be learnt from the Bhaga- 
vata-pu7dt,ia (XII. 99). Thus the Yaispava doctrine of deliverance, as proclaimed 
by Kiima and transmitted in the Bhagavata-Purdtfa, is the highest wisdom. After 
these observations we shall not hesitate to int^iret the Govinda that is identified 
with the Paramatman in XII. 54 as Kr^iiia also : at any rate, this would be a much 
more plausible explanation than tliat propounded by Rangacarya, who thinks that 
Govinda here is the name of lAafikara’s teacher (preface, pp. XII-XIII). The learned 
professor quotes two instances of a spiritual teacher being identified with the Supreme, 
but both of them are maiigala stanzas, and it is of course quite another thing to identi- 
fy one’s teacher in a mnvi,(ilucataiia than to do so in a context where nothing neces- 
sitates the teacher’s name beihg mentioned. 




Photo No. 3- Exterior (showing por- 
tion of the pitha and manclovara) 
of the niandapa of the Koppeshvar 
Temple, Khidrapur. 


Photo No. 6- Exterior of the main 
porch ot the Gonde^hvar Temple 
and the Temple of Surya on the 
NE of the former, Sinnar, Nasik 
District. 








Photo No 9 “The Temple of Surya 
on the NE of the Gondeshvar 
Temple, Sinnar, Nasik District. 


Photo No. 12 “ Exterior of the 
roanciapa wall showing larger images 
in the * jafigha ' portion of the 
mandovara Mahadev Temple, 
Jho’dga, Nasik District. 
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Photo No. 13 -Exterior of the ‘Vi- 
mana Mahadev Temple, Jhodga, 
Nasik District. 



Photo No. 14 -Doorway of the gar- 
bhagrha, Narayan ( Bhadra-llari ) 
Temple, Methi, W. Khandesh Dis- 
trict. 



:^hoto No. ]5~ Ruins of a temple 
showing a corner-slab of the 
nandapa-ceiling bearing a ' Kirti 
nukha \ Balsane, W. Khandesh 
District. 
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Photo No. 16 Exterior of the pUha 
and rnandovara of the Mudhai Devi 
( Surya ) * Temple Vaghli, E. Khan- 
desh District. 



Photo No. 17 -View of the interior 
showing the i>erforated screens of 
the vestibule, Kadamba Devi Tem- 
ple, Mahuli, Satara District. 



Photo No. 18 - A mandapa pillar, 
Kadamba Devi Temple. Mahuli, 
Satara District. 
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Photo No. 19- Back-view of the 
Kadamba Devi Temple, Mahuli, 
Satara District. 



Photo No. 22 -Main doorway, Nara- 
yan Temple, Pur, Purandar, Poona 
District. 






Photo , No 20 - Exterior of the ~gar- 
bhagrha, showing the niche and 
mouldings, Kadamba Devi Temple, 
Mahuli, Satara *District. 


Photo No. 23 - Sculptures on the 
jamb of the main dtxirway, Narayan 
Temple, Pur, Purandar, Poona 
District. 



Photo No. 21 - Interior* view of the 
Narayan Temple, Pur, Purandar, 
Poona District. 
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Photo No, 24-Jaml>sculptures, main 
doorway, Narayan Temple, Pur, 
Purandar, Poona District. 
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Photo No. 25 - Sculptured frames of 
the mam doorway, Narayan Tem- 
ple, Pur, Purandar, Poona District. 





Photo No. 26- Pillars in the manda- 
pa, Kalleshvar Temple, Manjarde, 
Satara District. 



Photo No. 27 -Showing the capital 
of a pillar in the mandapa of the 
Kalleshvar Temple, Manjarde, Satara 
District, 
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Photo No. 28 - View from south-west 
of the double-shrine Temple at 
Ganjibhoyre, Ahmadnagar District. 
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Photo No. ^29 - The Ramling Temple 
and the niched Step-well forming 
the forepart of the temple, Gursale, 
S?>tara District. 
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Photo No. 30 -The Ramling Temple 
and the Step- well, Gursale, Satara 
District. 
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Photo No, 37 -Ruins of the niched 
Step- well near the Katareshvar 
Temple, Katarkhatav, Satara District 



STRUCTURAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE DECCAN* 

By 

A. V. NAIK 

SECTION I — ANCIENT PERIOD 
(drca 300 B. c. to 500 a. d.) 

Of the existing structural temples, so far known, in the North Deccan, the earliest 
are those at Ter— one of which appears to have been built in the andent period. But 
otherwise the Deccan may be said to be barren of structural monuments of the andent 
period. That they were never erected in the period under considoation is perhaps 
too much to say, but the fact is that besides the temple at Ter, we do not know of 
any structural monuments in the Deccan that can be ascribed to this period. And 
the records of the dynasties of this period do not enlighten us much on this point. 

The records of the TraikS^kas do not refer to any structural monumaits, accept 
the stone and brick built Caiiya {.StUpa) at Kanheri which was erected by one Buddha- 
rud, an inhabitant of the Sindhu country in the 245th year of the TraikHtaka era-^ 
456-57 A. D. TTieir coins and records show that they were devout VcS^vas^ and 
one would naturally expect to find erecting Vis?i» temples. But so far nothing 
like one has been noticed in AparSnfa or North Konkan over which they mainly 
ruled, whereas the Cutus whose sway was confined to the southern portion of the 
Konkan are not known to have erected any monuments there. 

It is only in the VSkataka records that we find allusions to structural monu- 
ments, which, however, are restricted to th^ inscriptions of the main branch.® Several 
structural monuments have also been discovered which can be attributed to or 
to their time.® But almost all of them are so situated that we have to stretch the 
limits of die Deccan on the north and north-east, beyond what may be called the 
normal ext^t of the region, to indude them in the present survey. 

like those of the Traikr4akas, the Kataccuri records contain no reference to 
monuments and even do not ascribe to any of the kings of the dynasty the erection 
of temples in their eulogistic portions, though they say that idsuaraja was solely 

*A ds^iter from the writer's thesis on "The Archaeology of the Deccan," for 

the degree of Ph. D. by the University of Bombay in 1947. 

1. J. Buroess and B. Indraji, Inscriptions from the, Cave Temples of Western Tnaia 
(JCTWJ), Bwnbay, 1881, p. 57. 

2. JBBRAS 1& 346, El 1051 (Pardi Copper-plates) ; JBBRAS 23. 6, El 11. 219. 
(Surat Cci^-ptates) ; KTWl ; 57 (Kanheri Coi^-plate) : E. J. Rapson, Catalogue 
of the Coins cf the Andhra Dynasty, the Western Kshatrapas, the Traikutaka, Dynasty and 
•the -Bodhi” Dyna^, (Lmidon, 1908). Pi CLXin. 

3. Pro. Tr. Eighth Oriental conference, (Mysore), 613ff, CH 3.234, and El 17.13, 
(Deotek,' Nadine— ki—Talai and Ganj inscriptions respectively). 

4 Pro. Tr Eighth Oriented Cottference, (Mysore), 619; CuNtaNGHAU, ASl 2i97 
fi, and Pis. 25-26 ; ABIA 8. Na 15^ 9. Nos. 486, and 492, and 482 ; Jayaswal, Modem 
Seoiew (July. 1933), p. 68. 
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devoted to Ptdupaii and that his son and grandson ^ahkaragaqa and Buddhar^a 
respectively were devout wor^ppers of MahUvara* both being fonns of Siva, 

The earliest definite mention of a structural Brahmanical temple well within the 
limits of the Deccan is perhaps the one found in the Kasare Copperplates of the 
Sendretka prince Nikumbhalla^akri, dated in the year 404.* The temple is motioned 
by the name of Lahgytkvdra for the tq)keep of which a village of Pippalakheta was 
granted by that prince to a Br’Uktnatfa. The temple was very probably atuated in 
the granted village itself and since the find-place of the record lies in the West Khan* 
desh district it is quite possible that Pippalakheta itself was situated in that district. 
However, the record does not give any clue to the identification of the village and 
so, though there are several villages of the names of Pimpalkhed and Pimpalgaon 
in tiiat district none can be definitely identified with the of the record. 

No temple again is known to exist in that district, at present, which can go back to 
the time of NikumNialla§akti. 

Fleet’s identification of Ter with the ancient TagarcH was followed by Cousens’ 
discovery of the Buddhist and Brahmanical temples at that place. Cousens also 
discovered several extensive moimds on the banks of the river Tema which flows by 
Ter, all covered with potsherds, brickbats and prickly pear, undoubtedly showing the 
extent of previous occupation by their size and the amount of brick and pottery debris. 
Inspite of Cousens’ discovery of a number of monuments at Ter,® unfortunately, it 
has never been systematically explored and excavated. 

§ 1 —The Temples at Ter 

The chief interest of the Ter antiquities lies in the brick-built Caitya or the 
Buddhist Temple’ which is the earliest structural momunent in the Deccan. It 
stands in a small crowded courtyard in the middle of the village, being shut off from 
it by a hi^ wail all round. It was ccmvprted, with some additions, into a Ifindu 
temple at a subsequent date and is still used as such, under tiie name of the temple 
of Trivikrama. However, the original structure remains quite intact and presents a 
complete Buddhist Caitya-t&mple. It faces the east 

The temple, as it stands, comprises a shrine and a low, fiat-roofed, dosed 
matfdapa ; the latter not forming part of the original Buddhist design. The dirine 
represoiting the original Caitya, is " a long chamber 26 feet long by 12 feet l»oad in* 
side with 2 q>ddal end and wagon-vaulted ridge-roof.” The duine-walls ture 3i feet thick 
and are constructed, together with the roof, of " the very best brickwork, laid in mud- 
oement with exceedingly fine joints, the bricks measuring IT x 9” x 3”. Within 
the CSitya are no pillars, its small size not requiring them. The arched roof above, 
which rises to a height of about 30 feet, is constructed of horizontal courses of bride 
masonry, each having a slight offset inwards as it rises to the ridge. The prindple 
of true arching with radiating tvicks is quite sdxent in the construction, the interior 

5. EJ 9.29, 12. 30, 6.294 (Abhone, Vaner and Saraswanai Copper-plates respectively). 

& BISMQ 20.66 (SMHD 3. Na 34). 

7. JRAS (July, 2901), 537 ff. 

& ASIAR 19024. 195-204. 

9. Ibid.Pl. JQOaX. 
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thus following the curve of the eicterior there bdng no intermediate or false ceiling 
unthin. 

The original object of wor^ip was undoubtedly a StUpa the position of which 
is now occupied by the image of Trivikrama. Portions of the original ^fUpa were 
found lying about 

The upper portion of the facade of the shrine or Caitya rises above the roof of 
the mandapa and is an imitation of the true Buddhist Cat/yo-arch as is found in 
the caves. It is almost a rough counterpart of that of the Vi^vakarma Cave at 
Eluta. Says CousENS the wooden arch frame is reproduced most literally > and 
the wooden construction of the earlier Caityas is, moreover, repeated most markedly 
where the ends of the longitudinal beams project and rest upon the tops of the two 
irilasters. The whole facade, with its inner arching, cross-beams, pilasters, and toothed 
ornament, is practically the same design, in the rough, as that of the Vishvakarma 
cave at Elura. ** The niche in the centre of the arch, which now holds an image of 
Hanun&n, was as Cousens thinks, undoubtedly originally a plain square opening, 
like that in the facade of the Vishvakarma, to lighten the interior, especially the Stupa. 

The exterior is decorated with heavy roll-mouldings, analogous to what Cunning- 
ham called " Gupta mouldings around the base of the walls and the eaves with 
slender pilasters between tiiem and at intervals.” The whole of the exterior is coated 
with plaster which Cousens thinks to be original. 

The man^pa is a rectangular hall about 23 feet deep by 21 feet wide, and has 
doorwa 3 rs on the east and north side only, the present frames being substitutes for 
the earlier ones removed at some later period. The south wall is intact and had 
never had a doorway. Four wooden pillars divide the hall-space into a square bay 
and surrounding aisle and have corresponding pilasters on the walls, all supporting 
the wooden beams and joints of the roof. The ceiling is very much like those of the 
ordinary later temples. Its central space is of flat boards, set diagonally in the square 
enclosed by the four beams over the pillars, forming two other squares, one within 
the other. Thd centre has a very prettily carved wooden boss or rosette, about 2 feet 
in diameter.” Over the beams is brick and plaster. 

Several reasons led Cousens to think that the matidapa is a later addition: 
(1) the walls are not so well laid as those of the Caitya, (2) the bricks are not 
uniformly larger, a smaller size being mixed with the larger, (3) the present wooden 
door-frame of the shrine is small for the larger Hindu images which have been placed 
inside and therefore must have been inserted after the images were taken in through 
the original larger aperture, the outlines of which are still visible in the plaster around 
die snmller frame, (4) the pillars of the tnaifdapa are not qmte in keeping with 
the mc«e archaic aspect of the shrine, but are of a more advanced style which, as 
Cousens says seem to be immediate precursors of the stone-pillars of the Calukyan 
work. They have turned capitals, narrow mouldings and constricted necks. Iron- 
bands have been fixed round the necks of the capitals and the edge of the abtm of 
square tiles surmounting them, (5) there is no stone in the construction of the 
stuine or Caitya, whereas four rough-hewn channelled black stones serving as gargoyles 

10. ASt 9. 32^. 

11. ASI, AR 1902-3. PL XXK. 

12. Ibid. 
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have been employed in the meajdapa above the eaves and leading off the fiat-roof, 
(6) the roll mouldinc^ around the eave of the ma^dapa are not carried round on the 
same level and in continuity with those of the shrine but sli^tly lower, (7) the 
walls of the nio^pa appear to have been built against and not into, those of the 
shrine. 

§ 2— Date 

Judged by the generally accepted test of antiquity — woodenness the Caitya strikes 
at once as a very early structure. As pointed out by Coxkens, the vaulted roof 
recalls to the mind the bamboo and that^ed roof while the series of thin shallow 
pilasters along the wall-exterior represent the original wooden pillars supporting the 
framework of the roof. The heavy, overhanging, lower edge of the roof reminds one 
much of the lower, thick, trimmed edge of a thatch. The facade is almost a refined 
copy, evei to the little square opening, of that of a grass Toda hut.'^ 

With this Caitya might be compared the the structural brick Caitya at Chezarla” 
and the Sahadeva’s Rath^‘ at Mahabalipuram, both in the Madras Presidency. The 
former is almost identical with the Ter Caitya in size and design and has also been 
appropriated for Hindu— Sai»a in this case— religious purposes at a later date with 
the addition of a mandapa at the east or front end of it. The bricks are exactly ot 
the same size as that of the Ter bricks being 17"x9''x3". However, it differs 
from the Ter example in not having the pilasters along the wall-exterior, both of the 
Caitya and the mandapa. The latter — the Sahadeva’s Rath— is a much later work 
of the seventh century and though it has an apsidal end and a wagon*vaulted roof, 
it differs much from the Ter and Chezarla examples in having a decorated exterior 
and storeyed additions below the roof. Moreover it suffers from the lack of interior 
in the real sense of the term. The simplicity of the Ter Caitya with its absence of 
all decoration, and more archaic and primitive appearance point to a very early 
period. The stone fragments, which Cousens thinks are the remains of the Sf&Pa, 
bear ornaments analogous to those found at other early Buddhist sites. The lotus 
ornament upon some of these is very similar to what is found upon the Sanchi StUpa 
and that which stood at Amaravati.'® The fragments of what was a decorative band 
passing round the drum of the Siiipa have Caitya windows with little Buddhist 
railings or vedika befcne them and a railing on a larger scale nms along below these.*’ 
Between these are panels of basket-work in convex rolls as is noticed on the face of 
the Kondane Caitya.^ These affinities with the earlier Buddhist monuments strongly 
support Cousens ’ estimate of the age of the Ter Caitya, winch places it not later 
than the 4th century. He even thinks that it is possibly very much older. And the 
inaif4apa which is decorated with inlasters and mouldings, almost identical with those 
of the shrine, cannot be as Cousens has said, so very far removed in point of 
tixne from the building of the Caitya. 

13, Cf. Glimpses of lniUa,T. ^1. 

14 Progress Report., Madras Archae(dogicaI Swniey for Dec. 1888 — /oh. 1889, P. 12. 

15. O.BRUBL, Indian Temples, (IT), No. 99. (Oxford univeteity Press, 1937) 

16. H. Ck>USBNS, The ArchUedural Antiquities of Western India, {AAWI), P. 12 

(London, 1926). * 

17. ASL AR 1902-3. PL XXIX. 

18. ASI. AR (Imperial Series) 4. Frontispiece. 
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§ 3— The BrahmankJal Temples at Ter 

There are two old brick temples at Ter which were originally dedicated to 
Brahmanical worship. Of these that known as the shrine of Uttareshvari* is situated 
in a small courtyard in the midst of the town, while the oUier known by the name of 
Kaleshvai^ is upon the high bank, on the oth«r side of the river Tema and to the 
north of the town. Both have suffered much at the hand of time and what remains 
of these at present has been closed and damaged by later repairs, alterations and 
additions. 

Built in moulded or carved brick they are completely free from stone in their 
construction. The beams and door-frames here are all in wood, but are now crumbl- 
ing to dust. The bricks used in their construction are of a slightly smaller size than 
of the Caitya bricks, and measure 16" x 9" x 2i". The towers are built in the 
' Dravidian * style and rise in horizontal storeys, with heavy overhanging roll-mould- 
ing and boldly fashioned Caitya-aidi ornamentations. 

§ 3— Temple op Uttareshvar 

The temple of Uttareshvar seems to have originally consisted of a garbhagrha 
and a porch before it, though at a later date a stone mandapa appears to have been 
added to it. It is a small edifice, very much dilapidated. The shrine at present 
contains a small lihga vdiich is evidently a later addition. The ten:q>le faces the east , 

The tower has fallen wi the south-east comer and its walls have collapsed. The 
upper portions have been clumsily rebuilt at a later date. Through the gap in the 
tower the method of its construction can be seen. From the level of the flat wooden 
ceiling of the shrine the walls slope inwards to form the spire by corbelling forward 
the horizontal layers of bricks until they meet, as was noticed in the Caitya. The 
brick-work has been beautifully moulded makaras with flowing arabesque bring 
diarply and crisply worked. The walls, on the exterior, have been decorated with 
ujnight pilasters at intervals, between wMch were ornamental niches, the tops of 
which are formed by makaras supporting foliated arches. 

The chief interest of the temple lies in the caved wooden door-frame of the 
shrine,** which in the opinion of CouSENS is a gem of the wood-carver’s art. 
Actoss the top and above the deep, overhanging comice is a grand band of small 
figures which are carved out in full relief. These represent Brahmanical deities and 
thdr attwidants. Beneath this is a deeply projecting, quarter-round, roll-comice, 
decorated along its front, at intervals, with boldly cut little Cmfya-arcb-omaments, 
four in all. Under this is a band of geese with a central lotus. Upon the dedica- 
tory block, below the cornice is a seated image with pendent ears and only two hands 
the palms of whidi are laid one upon another in the, lap. The outer moulding of 
the door- posts is a running scroll, next a succession of grifiSns rampant, then pairs 
of human figures; after this comes the main pilaster, aud finally an iimer hand of 
the usual lozenge-shaped ornament. There were also figures at the bottom of the 
door-frame but they are now destroyed. 


19. ASl, AR 1902-3. 201-203 
20; lUd, 206. 

21. Ibid,PL XXX. 
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§ 5— The Temple op Kalesvar 

The teiiq>]e of Kalesm is inactkally useless for our purpose, since what 
remains of it— the ^ne— has been completely closed by later repairs. The only 
tMng is that its * Dravidian tower is complete, its crowing member being very »milar 
to that the Kailas at Elura. Within the shrine is a Unga, but upon the dedka* 
tory tdock over the ahrine-docn-way is Garuda, as well as over the outer doorway of 
the courtyard. But Cousbns is inclined to regard them as additions of a much 
later ddte. 


§ 6— Dedication 

It is very difficult to decide the original dedication of these shrines. The cult 
images, which are lingas in both of them, have been stamped as later additions, as 
well as the images of Garuda on the door-lintels of the temple of Kaleshvar. That 
on the shrine-door-lintel of Uttaresvar is curiously like the usual Jina upon Jain 
temples, and w^ the upper band of sculptures absent, one would have unhesitat- 
ingly ascribed the temple to the Jain faith. The sculptures in the upper band, referr- 
ed to above, definitely represent Brahmanical deities and the question of the original 
dedication of the temple mainly rests on their correct identification. The three 
principal images in the band occiqry the same position over the doorway, where, in 
later temples, we usually find Brahma, Vis^if and Siva. The central figure here is 
three-faced and ^-handed, but very much mutilated and corroded. The ayudkas 
are rather indistinct. CouSENs thought that it represented a TrimSrti, composed 
of Siva, SUryTi, and Vispu or BrakmS. The figures flanking it are, he thinks, repre- 
sentations of Brahtnd on the rieJit and Siva on the left, and since, according to him, 
in the loesent arrangement Brahma and Siva are relegated to the flanks, the temple 
was defeated to Vis^ or SUrya. But Cousens is wrong here. Closer examina- 
tion of the image shows that it represents Maheivara and that the temple was ori- 
ginally dedicated to him. The /t»<i-like image on the lintel might be Siva Yogisvara. 

As to the other temple, Cousens may be wrong in considering the images of 
Garuda on the door-lintels as of a much later dat^ and if they are coeval with the 
temple, then it is quite possible that the temple was dedicated to the wioship of 
some form of 


§ 7— Date 

Judging by the material with which they are built, the temples appear to.be 
very old. Thfr size of the bricks indicates a somewhat later period ihim that of the 
Budffiu^ Caitya. The decoration on the temples is in the same style as that of 
the ea*ly GUukya temples at Kukkanur and pattadkal and fiie Kailas at Elura, 
but the To* ten^ples present a more venerable appearance than those. The ^uine 
doorway of the Uttareshvar is of much tiieisame pattern as the old decorated stone 
CBlukyan doorways; however, the details here are bolder and freer in treatment 
The txrick-temples at Siitpur, in the Central Provinces, of the seventh and 
centuries, have stone-doors, beams and cdlings while the Ter temples have in 
wood. Taking all this into consideration Cousens opined that the Ter te mpl e s may 
not be later than the sevendi <h: eighth centuries, but perhaps older. The siae of 
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the bricks and the exterior decoration of the Uttareshvar indicate their nearness, 
in point of time, to the Buddhist Caitya and we may not be far from right in placing 
these temples in the latter half of the sixth century. 

It is difficult to know who the builders of the Ter Temples were. To guess 
from the evidence of political history the Caiiya seems to have been erected under 
the patronage of the Vakatakas of Vatsagulma. Their sway extended over the north- 
west part of the Hyderabad State and it may have stretched a little southwards, 
though there is nothing in the epigraphic evidence to indicate that. 

As to the Brahmanical temples, their affinities with the early Calukya temples 
do not help us in ascertaining their authorship. Moreover, it is improbable that the 
Calukya sway extended towards north-east so much as to include Ter in the sixth cen- 
tury. On the other hand the Katarcuris are known to have held the north-west parts 
of the Hyderabad Stat(' till about 610 A.D.*' Not only that, but they were the only 
northern neighbours of the Calukyas. It is quite possible, then, that Ter was in the 
possession of the Katarcuris in the 6th century and that the Brahmanical brick-tem- 
ples there were erected by tliem or during their rule. From their records we know 
that Sahkaragana and Buddharaja were devout worshippers of Mahesvara, 
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SECTION II 

EARLY MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 
(circa 500-1000 A. D.) 

The early half of the mediaeval period presents a similar dearth of structural 
monuments in the Deccan ; so much so as to give rise to the belief that structural 
architecture begins from the 11th century in the Deccan. And the belief is quite true 
so far as the central bulk of the Deccan is concerned. Excepting the Brahmanical 
temples at Ter described above, no structural monument has come to light which 
can be said to belong to the early mediaeval period. As said above, the Brahmani- 
cal temples at Ter appear to have been erected by the Kataccuris, but we have no 
evidence, except circumstantial, to support such an assumption. If that assumption 
is correct, then the Kataccuris must have built those temples sometime during the 
second half of the 6th century. It may also be pointed out here that since the dif- 
ferent families of the Silaharas claim to have been the lords of Tagarapura,^ it is 
possible that their ancestors in the eaily mediaeval period were ruling over a small 
principality around Ter and that the temples there were constructed by them. 

There is nothing in the records of the Badami CTilkyas. to suggest that they 
ever built temples in the Deccan^ whereas their successors the Rasirakutas 
busied themselves more in cave-cutting than in temple building. A few of their re- 
cords refer to structural temples in the Deccan but they are not known to exist 
to-day. In the present state of our knowledge of the monuments in the Deccan w(‘ 
possess nothing in the structural line that can definitely ascribed to their author- 
ship. During the reigns of Amoghavarsa I and his son and successor Krsna II 
several temples were built. But they are all within the limits of Karnatak.'^ Most 
of them are Jain temples, later on so very changed by repairs and and additions, that 
they are practically of no help in understanding the style of the Rastrakuta struc- 
tural temples, if at all they had any, different from the prevailing style in the loca- 
lities concerned. Except these it appears, little was done both in the Deccan and 
Kamatak in the way of temple building, what was done being, most probably, re- 
pairs rather than original work. 

The structui'al temples of the Calukvas of Badami, like their cave-temples are 
situated beyond but very near the southern confines of the Deccan, most of them in 
the vicinity of their metropolis: at Badami, Aihole and Pattadkal." A close exa- 
mination of these temples reveals the striking fact that they show precisely the same 
stages of development as are presented by the Brahmanical cave-temples in the 
Deccan. The most complete form of cave temple appropriate for Brahmanical ritua- 
listic purposes was reached in the Deccan in the 8th century v/hile, as will be shown 
below, in the case of Calukya structural architecture it was obtained in the 7th. And 

1. A. S. Altekar, Th Silaharas of Western India, IC 2 393. 

2. See Appendix. 

3. Ibid, No. 28 

4. Ibid, Nos. 32-40 

5» See Map 
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it is quite natural since the movement in the latter started about a century earlier 
than in the former. Thus in the process of development every stage in the Calukya 
structural architecture precedes, in point of time, the corresponding stage in the 
Brahmanical cave-architecture in the Deccan. And when we take into account the 
historical fact that both the Deccan and Karnatak were under the same political 
power of the Calukyas during the early half of the period under discussion, it appears 
that the two movements were only two different manifestations of one great effort 
namely, that of finding out a suitable temple-formula for Brahmanical worship. The 
co-ordinated process seems to have been like this ; that experiments were first carried 
on in the structural method near the capital and then imitated in rock on greater 
scale in the Deccan. In the light of this a survey of the Calukya temples is neces- 
sary here inspite of the fact that they do not fall within the geographic scope of the 
present study. However, the following account of those temples is limited only to 
those features which are pertinent to the point in view, namely to elucidate the 
remarks made above. 

The principal stages of development traced in the Ccilukya Temples may be 
stated as follows : ( 1 ) the most primitive arrangement in which the shrine is con- 

tained within the main bcdy or hall of the temple, being placed against the back- 
wall, ( 2 ) though in the hall, the shrine is taken a little forward from the back wall 
so that a passage or ‘ praclaksina-marga' is formed around it and afterwards (3 ) 
showing an advance upon the last, the shrine becomes a separate part in continua- 
tion of the hall and sometimes divided from it by an intermediate passage or vesti- 
bule. Externally the temples in the first stage are characterised by an absence of 
any indication as regards the position of the shrine from outside, their roofs being 
flat or slightly sloping. But afterwards a tower was added over the shrine which in 
the last stage combined with the shrine to form the ‘ vimancu ’ 

The earliest Calukva temple is, like the earliest Brahmanical cave temple, to 
be found at Aihole, a little to the north-east of Badami namely, the temple of Lad 
Khan in the middle ot the village. 

i 8 — The Temple of Lad Khan, Aihole, ( c. 480-500 a. d. ) 

Probably no other structural temple is so much cave-like in character as the Lad 
Khan’s,^' The plan,^'" too, is representative of the most primitive stage, the shrine 
being built within the hall and against the back-wall. The hall is a perfect square 
and measure 47’ each side in the interior. It is closed on three sides by massive 
walls about 3' thick and from its eastern end, which is left open, projects an open 
pillared porch. The walls are composed of posts at intervals, those of the side ones 
being joined by perforated stone grilles.' The interior of the hall resembles a pillar- 
ed pavillion, where 16 pillars are arranged in two squares, one within the other 
effecting a double aisle all round. The pillars have no bases, being shafts of heavy 
square blocks with roll-bracket-capitals and are remarkably massive." Between the 

6. H. CousieNS, Chaluhyan Architecture of the Kanarcsc Districts, Archaeological Sur- 
vey of Imperial Series, \'ol. XIII, (CA), pp. 32-34. 

6a. Ibid., PI. VI. 

7. Ibid., Pis. V and VII. 

8. Ibid. PI, VIII 
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pillars of the portico is a low parapet-wall having a seat with sloping back-rest runn- 
ing round on the inside.® The exterior of this wall is panelled and decorated. 

The temple is flat-roofed, there is no indication whatsoever of any intention to 
build a tower. A small square Shrine facing east is built over the central bay of 
the hall-ceiling and roof. Its roof again is covered with flat slabs. But this shrine 
seems to have been a later addition'® 

The temple is generally a plain structure. The decorative details are very few 
and are mostly confined to the latticed part of the walls. They are ‘ vigorous and 
expressive ‘ chaste and effective ’ and are not so crowded and meaningless as in 
many later buildings. Of these the most interesting is the “ fish ” design in the cir- 
cular windows in square frames of the back and front walls. The fishes radiate 
from the centre of the circle, forming as it were, the spokes of a wheel.” 

It is, however, the porch that has received more aesthetic consideration than the 
main part. The pillars have life-sized images upon them in bold relief.'" The 
pillars at the extremities of the facade ha le representations of the river-goddessts, 
Yamuna on the south and Gahga on the north. The panelled exterior of the parapet- 
wall is decorated with waterpots and a complicated “ knotted ” desiga' ' In the 
centre of the ceiling is a small Naga figure with his tail rolled twice around him. 
There are indications of the main temple being originally dedicated to Vaisttaya"’ 
worship, though at present the shrine and mandapa are occupied by a linga and 
Nandi respectively. But these are evidently later additions. 

CousENS has sufficiently brought out the cave-like character of this temple. 
The most characteristic features indicating it may be stated as follows : ( 1 ) the 
pillars are unnecessarily heavy and are more suited to support the heavy rock-roof 
in a cave than the lighter one of a structural temple. The roll -brackets are thoroughly 
cave-like in character, (2 ) the flat-roof and its want of elevation are another cave 
like characteristics, ( 3 ) in the construction of the roof are used stone-ribs suggest- 
ing wooden origin while the heavy overhanging eaves, which show ribs underneath, 
are suggestive of thatch derivation.'’ The stone screens containing lattice-windows 
are analogus to wooden framing thus the wooden forms from which cave-archi- 
tecture sprang, are apparent throughout. 

The cave-like character and the most primitive appearance of this temple surely 
point to a very early period. The pillars are simpler and of more dignified style 
than those of Cave No. 3 at Badami, the architecture of which is a distinct advance 
upon this in general style." Cousens opined that this temple must be placed at an 
earlier date than of Meguti'® ( 634. a. d. ) And taking its architectural relation 
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11. Ibid., PI, VII. 
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13. Cousens, CA., PI. VII. 

14. Ibid., 34. 
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17. Cousens, CA., 33. 
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with the Badami Caves, the date would seem to be at least by a century and a half 
earlier than that of Meguti. It is, therefore, to be ascribed to the close of the 5th 
century a.d.^^ 

In view of this early date of the temple its affinities with the cave-temples in 
the Deccan are strikingly suggestive of a closer connection, explaining the occurrence 
of many architectural and decorative features that we meet with in the latter. The 
arrangement of the hall-pillars in two squares, one within the other, is noticed in 
the Mahayana Vihara Cave No. 6' * at Ajanta., which belongs to the latter half of 
the 5th century but which is slightly earlier than the present temple. This 
particular arrangement of pillars seems to have been introduced for the first 
time at Ajanta and in cave-architecture of the Deccan in general at that period. But 
it was immediately abandoned there as it was unnecessarily complex and confused 
while here, in the case oiCalukya structural architecture, we find it repeated in some 
of the subsequent examples. The plan of the temple is more akin to the Mahayana 
Viharas of the 5th century in the Deccen than to the Brahmanical cave-temples 
there, the earliest of which is later by about halt a century than this. Of course, 
the cells around the sides of the hall were dispensed with as being unnecessary for 
the Brahmanical ritualistic worship. 

Another important feature is the ‘'cushion ’'-capital. In the Deccan it appears 
for the first time at Ajanta in the Mahayana caves Nos. 19 and 26‘^ which belong 
to the latter half of the 6th century while it is traced here above the slightly taper- 
ing shafts of the pilasters placed at each of the exterior angles of the building.* “ 
However, the ‘‘cushion” capital assumes prominence at Badami" where it becomes 
one of the most characteristic features of the Cave-temples. The Ajanta capitals 
show a more advanced form of the “ cushion ” where it is compressed to surmount 
the vertically tluted, circular portion of the shaft. Further elaborations of the 
“ cushion ” form are to be found in the Buddhist and Brahmanical caves at Elura"'* 
and at Elephanta, Jogeshvari etc., in the Deccan.* ‘ 

The “ water-pot ” ornament and the images of river-goddesses— FamMnS and 
Gahga — which are seen here on the facade of the porch, are found repeatedly used 
in the Brahmanical cave-temples of the Deccan and especially at Elura where they 
occupy more prominent positions."’ 

There are three other temples at Aihole of the same type as that of Lad Khan 
and belonging to the same early period but ranking slightly after the Lad Khan, 
An examination of the plans of these shows quite clearly that the type most suitable 
to Brahmanical ritual had not yet been reached and that tlie early architects were 
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in the experimental stage. Of these the Kent Gudi temple presents also a massive 
square structure, except for the pillars, in which the shrine is placed — as at Lad Khan’s- 
under the sloping roof, The few courses of a spire upon the flat central portion of 
the roof and the asiadikpala<t\]mg uijder it are, in the opinion of CousENS,*' later 
additions. The pillars,'^" which are of one pattern, are a distinct advance on the 
Lad Khan but not so far as those in Cave No. 3 at Badami. As in the Lad Khan, 
they are witliout bases and are square all the way up, supporting a round squat 

’'-capital below the brackets, they lack the graceful proportions of those 
in the Badami Caves, but their ornamentation has a firmer and much more certain 
touch than that of Lad Khan. Of the remaining tw^o examples,"’ the one by the 
side of the kont Gudi is remarkable for the ceiling sculpluies which are not inter^ 
polations while the other known as the Saiang Gudi presents the most elaborate 
doorway in those of the whole group. Though of the same early type as the two 
preceding examples these offer some individual peculiarities suggestive of initial efforts 
which deserve to be noted here. The former is more like a long open verandah 
with three rows of pillars across the depth, a plan, as pointed out by CouSENS,'"’ 
remarkably like the early Muhammadan mosque. The latter shows an attempt to 
separate the verandah from the rest of the building by erecting a cross-wall along 
from end to end against the middle row of pillars leaving a doorway in the middle 
opposite the shrine, tlius effecting a porch atid a closed hall. The central bays of 
the ceiling of the former bear representations of Siva in the centre and Brahma and 
^ie^amyin Visww on the south anJ nortii of him respectively, ' The elaborate door- 
way of the latter shares some characteristics with one of those in the Kailas at Elura. " 

V 9— Temple of Huchimalli gudi, aiuole. (c. 500-325 a,d.) 


The temple of Huchimalli Gudi.‘ situated in the fields a short distance to 
the north of the town of Aihole, illustrates best the second stage in the development 
of the Calukya structural temple. Here, though still contained within the main body 
or hall of the temple, the shrine is isolated by means of a ‘ pradaksiim-marga ' form- 
ed by taking the former a little forward from the back-wall. It has a more ancient 
appearance on account of its heavier Cyclopean masonry and general style, than the 
temples of Durga and Meguti at the same place. ’ Externally, the position of the 
shrine is marked by a spire in the Northern style. * which is strikingly similar to 
that of the temple of Parashurameshvar at Bhuvaneshvar in Orissa, ' though here 
the spire is simpler and heavier looking. Internally, the temple is severely plain 
except for the shrine-doorway which, as pointed by Cousens. follows the 
style of some of the cave-doorways. A remarkable thing in the interior is the ab- 
sence of pilasters in the walls opposite the pillars."’ as found in the later temples. 
Like the Lad Khan, the porch in front of the entrance doorway is elaborately carved. 
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It stands on four disengaged pillars and on either side of it, between two pillars, is 
a low seat with its outer back forming a parapet which is decorated in the same 
manner as that of the porch of Lad Khan. The ceiling has a representation of 
Karttikeyay implying with other indications, that the temple was originally dedicated 
to the worship of Siva. COUENS^'" considers the temple as a contemporary of 
the Cave No. 3 at Badami but the style and manner of execution of the sculpture 
points to a somewhat early date. It may, therefore, be safely ascribed to the first 
quarter of the 6th cenlui'y. 

At Aihole, the third stage in the development seems to have rapidly followed, 
though temples illustrative of the second continued to be built — even after the type 
of the third had evolved, — as late as 631 a.d. The Temple No. 9 at Aihole, which 
represents the third, cannot be much later than the Huchchimalli Gudi, just described, 
and may even have been coeval with it. At Kadami, examples of the second stage 
appeared first in the last decades of the 6th century, which were also immediately 
followed by those of the third, carrying the process of evolution to its completion 
by the end of the 7th century. The process took rather a strange course at Pattad* 
kal where the temples show Iwo types, almost contemporary, showing, one an in- 
dependent development of the type ol the second stage as it had evolved at the two 
former places, while the other represents a blend of the second and third stages, 
rather than the third stage itself. 

Architectural activiiv began later at Paitadkal in the beginning of the 8th cen- 
tury, Rut here the progress was astonishingly rapid. The most magnificent temples 
of the CTiluksas were set up here in the first half of the 8th century which were 
destinad to affect radically the cave-architecture of the Deccan. 

10 -Te.mple no. 9, Aihole, (c. 525—550 ad.) 

Temple No. 9 at Aihole'^ partakes of the general characteristics ol the Huchchi- 
raalli Gudi and shows the same heavy, ma^sive style. But its shrine is a separate 
compartment from the hall, marking an advance upon the others described above.^’ 
The exterior walls are very similar to those of the Huchchimalli Gudi showing the 
same mouldings and the same plain surface between the plinth and the corniced '' 
The roof is surmounted by a tower of the Nortlicni type' * which, however, follows 
the older curve of the Bhuvaneshvar temple, differing in this respect from the Huch- 
chimalli Gudi which has the spire in considerably straighter outline. Another dis- 
similar feature is the image* niches round the exterior of the shrine walls, one on 
each face, indicating an architectural and iconographical advance over the earlier 
examples. The entrance porch at the eastern end is supported upon four massive 
pillars, two at the back being placed against the front wall and touching it. ‘‘ This 
Is a different arrangement from those of the porches of the Lad Khan and the Huch- 
chimalli Gudi where they stand away from the walls. Thus, though still on separate 
pillars, the porch here is an approach to those of the later temples which are sup- 
ported on pilasters at the back, built into the walls of the temple. 
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The hall contains a good deal of sculpture^" consisting of dwarf-figures and 
arabesque together with the avafaras of Vism and the astadikpalas. The pillars in 
the hall— which with the adjacent pilasters divide the hall longitudinally into a cen- 
tral nave and two side aisles''’ — are much plainer than those of the Lad Khan and 
more like those in the temple beside tbe Kont Gudi/’" except the ornamentation. 
As in the preceding examples the central roof here is raised by a deep, sculptured 
entablature, considerably above the lower sloping roof of the sides, the method of 
roofing being worthy of notice-'’’ 

Images of Siva and Parvati, Sesasayin and Brahma are to be found on the slabs 
that once spanned the architraves of the hall while upon the dedicatory block of 
the shrine door-way is Garuda. The ceiling of the porch has a group representing 
the {andava of Siva.''" The temple was originally dedicated to the worship of 
Vism:" and may be, in view of its similarities with the earlier temples and its style, 
placed in the second quarter of the 6th century, slightly after the Huchchimalli Gudi. 

§ 11— The Temple of Durga, Ahiole, ( c. 557—600 a.d. ) 

Here we have to revert to the second stage to which belong the temples desetib- 
ed below, though chronologically they follow the Temple No. 9. Of these, the ear- 
lier is the Temple of Durga ' at Aihole which is most unique in that it represents 
a Brahmanical version of a Buddhist Caxlya, partaking many of the characteristics 
of an excavated one. It is an apsidal-ended structure with a tower in the northern 
style,''’’ but still preserving the idea of an isolated shrine in the body of the temple. 
Its plan'’’" is practically the same as the Buddhist cave CaihaSy the shrine occupying 
the places where the stupa would be. Like the cave Caitvas, the body of the hall, 
here, is separated by two rows of columns into a central nave and two side aisles. 
COUSENS,"’ has pointed out the striking similarity between this temple and the 
Caitya No. 19 at Ajanta, which is only slightly earlier than this. Surrounding the 
temple, outside, is a passage formed by the colonnade of a verandah which broadens 
out in front to form an open pillared porch. 

The pillars are very simple in their general outline and are only square blocks 
without bases, surmounted by very plain bracket-capitals. 'I'hey are less massive 
and less heavy than those of the Lad Khan. Those in the porch have pairs of 
human figures in full relief, enriched in some cases with bands and medallions of 
arabesque. 

The entablature, which is built 4' deep over the columns on either side in order 
to raise the height of the central nave, is strongly reminiscent of the same in the cave- 
Caityas such as that in the Cave No. 26 at Ajanta while the rock-wall periphery of 
the cave corresponds to the outer pillared periphery of the temple ; and the walls 
of the temples are just the columns of the cave all linked up. In stone-construction 
it was difficult to imitate the vaulted roof of the Caitya as it was done in the brick 
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Caitya at Ter, so the nearest approach to it was made by making the central roof 
lofty and that of the side aisles sloping and low, the slope corresponding in a great 
measure with the half-vault of the Caitya. The shrine door-way follows the style 
of those of the Viharas at Ajanta. 

There is an impartial mixture of Saiva and Vai^iava deities in the niches around 
the exterior of the walls. But there is evidence to suppose that the temple was ori- 
ginally dedicated to Vaisttava worship, and Cousens’’ thinks, “very possibly to 
SUrya-Narayatia” . The present name of the temple has nothing to do with its 
original dedication,!! perhaps came to be applied to this temple on account of its 
situation in the ruins of a fort-like enclosure or “ durga 

§ 12— Temple of Meguti, Aihole, (634 a.d.) 

The other temple is that of Meguti at Aihole.®'* which was erected in®' 634 a.d. 
Though built so late, it does not show any signs of advancement so far as the plan 
and general arrangements are concerned, for the temple still lingers in the second 
stage, as it retains the square, pillared hall enclosing the central shrine.®* But here 
the circumscribing passage is divided up into small rooms by cross-walls and pilasters. 
The whole is a long rectangular building showing two principal parts— the shrine 
with its surroundings and the forward hall — both connected by an intermediate smal- 
ler hall or antechamber. The larger hall in front has been roughly rebuilt in later 
times upon the plinth of an older one. 

The outer walls of the temple®' are severely plain and are relieved by alternate 
square projections and recesses. However, there are signs indicating tire original 
intention of decorating the exterior. But the temple was never completed. Round 
the plinth runs a band of small figures in panels mixed with some arabesque work. 

The temple has no tower at present, and COUSENS®' thinks that it was never 
built. But the walls of the shrine run up through the roof and form the sides of 
the first storey of the tower just as is seen in the Jain Temple at Pattadkal.®^ It 
was used as an upper shrine. 

Meguti was perhaps the last to be erected at Aihole. As might be expected, 
then, it shows several features indicative of the progress in the art of building. A 
marked improvement in the masonry is the use of smaller blocks of stone instead of 
massive and heavy slabs in the construction of the walls. The treatment of orna- 
mentation is also more delicate which is particularly apparent in the design of the 
bracket-capitals of the exterior pilasters which strongly contrast with the coarse 
scrolls of the earlier buildings. 

§ 13— Mahakuteshvar Temple, (c. 550-600 a.d.) 

The temples of Mahakuteshvar®" and Mallikarjun®' represent an off-shoot, as 
it were, of the second stage and show modifications of the t3T)e represented by the 
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temple of Huchchimalli Gudi at Aihole. A comparison between the plans^** of 
these temples and that of the Huchchimalli Gudi shows clearly how the type of the 
former group was arrived at : by cutting a narrow rectangular slice off eitho: side 
of the body of the temple exactly from where the enclosed shrine begins. This gives 
the whole structure a composite appearance externally as being composed of two se- 
parate parts— two rectangular compartments, one small and the other large. But 
internally it shows the same arrangement as that of the Huchchimalli Gudi when the 
shrine exterior is not exposed to view from outside. 

Of these two temples, as epigraphic evidence shows, the Mahakuteshvar was 
certainly built before 600 a.d.*® But the temple of Mallikarjun appears to have 
been built earlier, as is shown by the arrangement of pillars in the hall. The tower 
of the former is complete with an octagonal, domical hnial and surrounded by tiers 
of miniature shrines.™ This is perhaps the earliest appearance of this type of tower 
on the Calukva Temples. The two examples may be placed between c. 550-60O a.d 

At Badami, the third stage only is largely represented implying very possibly 
later beginning of structural activity when the art of building had considerably pro- 
gressed and the architects had gained a good deal of experience. 

§ 14— The Malegiiti-Shivalay and Bhutanath 
Temples at Badami (c. 625-700 a.d.) 

But inspite of this advanced architectural and building knowledge, buildings accord- 
ing to older conceptions seem to have been erected even so late as 700a.d. as is shown 
by the ruined temple upon the hill top of the foot on the north of the town.’* The 
temple is much ruined and its interior is exposed, showing its shrine contained within 
a ‘ pradaksivM niarga’ and in front the sloping, roofed pillared hall. Through re- 
presenting the second stage in the main it marks a new stage of development as it 
shows a square sikhara instead of an octagonal one. 

The third stage in the evolution of temple structure is represented at Badami 
by the Malegitti Shivalay™ and the Bhutanath group™ of temples. The former, 
which is the earliest temple at the place, is the most complete structure consisting 
of a shrine, a hall and a porch.™ The shrine is a separate compartment in continua- 
tion of the hall at its back-end and approached through a narrow vestibule. The 
exterior of the shrine-walls is exposed to view from outside. The interior of the hall 
is divided by its pillars and entablature into a central and two side aisles and is 
lighted by four perforated stoqe windows™ — two on either side. The ceiling of the 
nave is divided by cross-beams into three bays, the central one bearing a lotus medal- 
lion with an image of vi^nu upon Garuda inset.™ The porch is supported upon 
four pillars : the pair at the back being placed nearly 4 ’ apart from the front-wall 
of the haU. The porch-ceiling is perfectly plain. The pillars, both in the hall and 
the porch are heavy monoliths with no bases and are surmounted by simple bracket 
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capitals.” The exterior of the temple'* is deourated with pilasters and niches con- 
taining images of deities while the overhanging roll comice has " Caitya-sxdn ” oma- 
mmts with figures inset. A string course of sculptured panels runs round the base 
between the heavy cornices. The domical finial of the tower is, like that of Maha* 
kuteshvar, octagonal and is supported by a series of small shrines. 

There is no inscription to indicate the date of its construction, but, as pointed 
out by CouSENs’* the style of the Malegitti is the same as that of the Meguti. In 
its whole style it resembles the Mahakuteshvar temple.*® Thus its approximate 
date would seem to be the second quarter of the 6th century but it may be slightly 
later than the Meguti at Aihole. 

The main temple of the Bhutanath group, which only deserve notice here, is 
composed of works of different periods. From Cousens’ account of it,®’ it seems 
to have originally consisted of three parts : porch, hall and the shrine, of which the 
porch has been enveloped within a large, open, pillared hall which has been subse- 
quently added. In its plan*® and style it closely resembles the Malegitti Shivalaya 
but differs from it on two points. While the deep, heavy architraves above the pillars 
in the hall divide the interior into a lofty central nave and two lower side aisles, as 
in the Malegitti temple, the central floor is raised effecting an appearance of an 
arrangement noticed in later temples where the interior is divided into a central 
square bay and an aisle running round it. The other point of difference is the 
arrangement of the vestibule, which here is usually placed within the shrine coor 
and between it and the shrine. The original porch shows an idvance upon the 
Malegitti and other older temples as it rested upon two pillars and two pilasters, the 
latter built against the front wall of the kali. The exterior of the temple has image- 
niches which are now empty and at the base of the tower, leading off the roof by a 
doorway, is a small empty shrine, a feature characteristic of Jain temples. 

Though, as pointed out by CousENS.®’ the pillars are of the same massive 
style as those in the Malegitti Shivalaya, they are definitely more advanced in orna- 
ment.** The tower also shows an advanced feature in the form of a square finial*® 
like, that of the ruined temple on the northern fort. These points of difference un- 
doubtedly place the temple considerably after the Malegitti in the chronological scale 
and would seem to point to the last decades of the 7th century as its approximate 
date. 

There are at least ten temples of consequence at Pattadkal, of which four need 
our close attention here. These are : 

(1) Sangameshwar, originally called the Vijayesvara as it was built by 
Vijay'Mitya.^ 
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(2) Virupak^, originally called the Lokesvara as it was ^caused to be 
erected by Lokatnahadevi, the queen consort of Vikramaditya II.” 

(3) Mallikarjun, originally known as the Trailokyesvara as it was built 
by the younger queen of Vikramaditya II named Trailokyamahadevi.^ 

(4) Papanath, at the south-east comer of the village. 

§ 15— Pattadkal Temples 

There is no difficulty in determining the dates of these temples excepting the 
last— the Temple of Papanath— as there is inscriptional evidence to indicate their 
age. The Sangameshvar (Vijayesvara) must have been built between 696 and 733 
A.D. as Vijayaditya reigned between these dates and the two temples of Vikramiditya’s 
wives between 733 and 747 a.e. during the reign of Vikramaditya II, About the 
date of the temple of Papanath there is some divergence of opinion. In Fergus- 
son’s History of Indian and Eastern Architecture,' as revised by Burgess, the 
age is put down as, approximately, 700 A. D.*’ But Cousens'” says “ It is hardly 
likely that three great, costly temples would have been in hand in one place at nearly 
the same time. 650 A.D. as the latest possible dale, therefore, would be, as near the 
mark as we can get with the present data.’ Gravely and Ramchandran*' 
point out that “ the presence of a projecting gable in front of its tower, similar to 
(though much shorter than) that of the Virupaksh indicates that it is unlikely to 
be much earlier” than the Virupaksh, and ascribe it to the reign of Vikramaditya 
II so as to make it coeval with the temples of his wives."' Cousens"^ has point- 
ed out the close similarities that exist between the Papanath and the Virupaksh and 
between the former and the Kailasnath at Kanchi. The temple of Kailasnath at 
Kanchi was, as is shown by the inscriptions,®* built by the Pallava king Rajasimha 
who was a contemporary of Vikramaditya 1 who ruled between 655 and 680 a.d.*^ 
The Temple of Papanath seems to imitate the plan of the Kailasnath, therefore it 
must be considered as later than that and if it is, as suggested by Cousens,®" ear. 
lier than the Virupaksh, then it must be placed between 680 and 733 a,d., a period 
which saw the reigns of Vinayaditya and Vijayaditya, Now, we know that during 
the reign of the former several southern powers, including the Pallavas, had risen 
against the Calukyas and that Vinayaditya scored a military triumph against them, 
Vinayaditya had also taken active part in his father’s campaign against the Pallavas 
It appears, therefore, that the temple of Papanath was built by Vinayaditya during 
his reign (680 A. D.-696 A. D,). probably within the few years after coming to the 
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throne, and that it was a result of his personal contact with the temples at Kanchi 
which he must have seen during the above mentioned campaigns. 

§ 16— The Temple of Papanath, ( c. 680-696 S.d, ). 

The Papanath Temple,*® then, is the earliest temple of consequence at Pattadkal 
which has several features indicating an earlier stage in the development of temple 
structure at Pattadkal. Foremost of these is the plan** itself whidi shows a blend 
of the second and third stages. A glance at the plan will show that it ccmsists of 
two main parts : an oblong compartment placed its smaller side against a square one. 
The former represents the type of the second stage as is presented by the Huchchi- 
malli Gudi, the shrine contained within the main body or hall and isolated by means 
of a " pradaksitw-marga.” The latter represents a 16-pilIared, square hall, and both 
together make a complete temple of three parts ; a shrine surrounded by a “ pradak- 
siria-marga, ” an inner hall, leading off the larger hall, and the larger 16-pillared, 
hall. It will be seen that the intermediate i-pillared hall assumes the character of a 
vestibule in later temples, which came to be so compressed as to form a narrow or 
shallow link between the shrine and the hall Thn exterior of the shrine is still con- 
cealed but there is an attempt to make it accessible from the sides by adding three 
entrance-porches one on either side’"" The stages through which the inner hall 
gradually came to be translormed into a shallow vestibule can be traced in the three 
temples of Sangameshvar, Mallikarjun and Virupaksha at the same place. 

A comparison between the plans of this and the Kailasanath of Rajasimhesvara 
Temple at Kanchi'"’ brings out the striking similarity between the two, so far as the 
inner hall is concerned. It has six pillars in the latter while in the former it has 
only four. 

The pillars in the outer hall are very clumsy and squat-looking and have moulded 
bases, sixteen sided shafts and “ cushion ” capitals of rather clumsy shape.'"* The 
porch is supported on two pillars and corresponding pilasters following the style of 
those of the Durga Temple at Aihole."" 

The tower of the temple is in the Northern style,*"* and though we have mention 
of Vinayaditya’s conflict with northern powers in the records,'"® we need not connect 
its appearance liere with this political event of his reign as towers in that style are 
shown by earlier examples at Aihole which seem to have directly inspired this one. 
But, here is to be noticed an innovation in the form of a projecting gable in front 
of the tower which, perhaps, appears for the first time on the Calukya monuments. 

There are signs of the original dedication of the temple which was Vaisttava and, 
as CousENS thinks, it was “ possibly dedicated to SUrya. *’'"® 
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§ 17— Temple of Sangameshvar. ( c. 696-733 a.d. ) 

The temple of' Sangameshvar or Vijayesvafa^^^ is a very plain, simple and 
massive structure but has been badly damaged during the centuries. The plan^**’ 
shows that it is more akin to the third stage, but the shrine is still surrounded by 
the walls that enclose the “ pradaksitiS mSrga ” and thus is kept from outside view. 
The inner hall in the preceding example, here becomes a narrow compartment with 
much less width than in the preceding. But the four pillars are retained and a small 
cell is added on either side. The hall was a square compartment with 16 pillars 
and corresponding pilasters but is much rained. Another important and interesting 
point about this temple is that unlike most of the preceding examples it was ori- 
ginally dedicated to ^aiva worship.'®* 

The temple has a simple square pyramidal tower surmounted by a broad square 
member with a window ornament on each side."® 

§ 18— Temples of Virupaksh and Mallikarjun. ( c.733-746 a. d. ). 

These two almost contemporary temples'" are of the same general plan and 
design, their interiors being almost identical save for some minor differences. A com* 
parison between the plants"® of these and that of the preceding Sangameshvar 
Temple"' brings out their identical character. However, there are some points of dif- 
ference indicating further development in the temple structure and the art of maso- 
nry. Though closely akin to the third stage, these temples may be said to represent 
an independent development of the type of the second stage as it had evolved at 
Aihole and Badami, as will be apparent on a reference to the plans of the Huchchi- 
malli Gudi"® at Aihole and those of the Mahakuteshvar and Mallikarjun"® near 
Badami. 

In both these temples the arrangement of 16 pillars in the tna^apa shows an 
advance over that in the mandapa of the Sangameshvar. In the latter the pillars 
are arranged in four rows of four, the distance between each pair being equal, while 
in the former the pillars are arranged in four groups of four effecting a cross-shaped 
aisle in the interior. Similar arrangemant is also noticed in the Papanath Temple"* 
and in the Kailas at Elura.'" The structure of the shrine in both has a projection 
added to its front side which consumes the rear pair of pillars in the antechamber 
of the Sangameshvar thus reducing still more the area of the portion between the 
shrine and the matudapa. Here, then, we have the nearest approach to the antar'ila 
or the vestibule of the later temples. The two little side shrines, one on either side* 
are retained in both. CousENs"® has brought out the close similarities Hat exist 
between these two temples, the only difference he found was the inaeased width 
of the interior of the Virupaksha. 
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A comparison of the towers of these two temples shows that they are alike in 
all their parts, but the Mallikarjun or Trailokyesvara is unique in having a round 
instead of a square crowning member,**® while that of the Virupaksha is square^^ 
like that of the Sangameshvar. In both a decorative projecting gable is added to 
the front of the tower. 

Both the temples were originally dedicated to ^aiva worship as is shown by 
epigrapbic evidence*®* which is confirmed by the sculptures in them. But in the 
Mallikarjun Temple there are signs which may lead one to suppose that it was 
dedicated to the worship of Visriu, as was supposed by COUSENS.*®® But the 
presence of the NandirMaifdapa in front of the temple clears every doubt as regards 
its Saiva character. However, in this temple taiva and Vaiii^va sculptures are 
impartially mixed up. 

CousENs'®* has pointed out in detail the close similarities between the 
Virupaksha and the Kailas at Elura. The Kailasnath at KSfict also shows many 
features in common with the Virupaksha. CouseNs*®* remarks : " There is so 
much in common between that temple ( Kailasnath at Kafici ) and Virupaksha that 
there can be no doubt that he ( Vikramaditya II ) brought away architects and 
masons to build another like it at his own capital.” That Vikram5ditya had a per- 
sonal acquaintance with, and admiration for, the Kailasanath Temple at Kaficf is a 
recorded fact.’®* The Virupaksha is also recorded to have been constructed to com- 
memorate Vikramaditya’s successes over the Pallavas'^. CousENs’ suggestion is 
also supported by two inscriptions*®' on the Virupaksha itself whish give the name 
of its architect as Sri Gujtda and state that he was an architect of the Southern coun- 
try. Gurtda was very probably a Tamil architect taken to Pattadkal by Vikraro5" 
ditya.*®* But inspite of its architect being a Tamilian the Virupaksha’s indebted- 
ness to the Pallava Temples is not much. This may have been due to the strong 
local architectural traditions which the Tamilian architect was forced to adopt. 

The Virupaksha and Mallikarjun are the last, chronologically, of the monu- 
ments of the Badami Cdlukyas. After the death of Vikramaditya II, in C. 747 A. D. 
the PUstrakUtas established themselves as sovereigns of the Deccan by defeating 
Kirtivarman II, the last king of the Calukyas, who, however, pulled on till 754 A. d. 
This political revolution affected in no small measure the architectural activities in 
the Deccan, for it had now passed on the cave-cutters from the temple-builders. 
Brahmanical cave-ardiitecture in the Deccan had by this time reached the third stage 
in its efforts to seek a suitable temple-formula, represented by the Dhumar Lena 
( c. 700-725 A. D. ) at Elura which shows the shrine isolated and contained within a 
group of halls arranged on a cruciform plan.*®® The original wAara-like form had 
been almost entirely obliterated by that time and a type of Brahmanical rock-cut 
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temple, distinct from the structural type, might have evolved, had the Brabmanical 
Cave Architecture in the DeccaQ been left to pursue its own course. But the poli- 
tical revolution mentioned above brought the HastrakUtsas in closer contact with the 
structural temples of the Calukyas which resulted in their conceiving the idea of copy- 
ing a structural temple in the rock. And the Virupaksha being the largest and most 
imposing of the Calukya temples supplied them the model. 

§ 19 Affinities and Influences 

The most peculiar characteristic of this series of early Calukya temple is the 
existence of both the “ Northern" and “ Southern ” froms of tower, side by side. 
The fromer shows considerable affinities with the towers of Orissan temples, es- 
pecially of those at Bhuvaneshvar, whereas the latter, with its horizontal or storeyed 
arrangement and tiers of miniature cells, resembles the form of tower of the Pallava 
temples in the Tamil country. Consequently these Calukya temples have been re- 
garded by Fergusson'® .( and other scholars ) as belonging to two distinct styles 
— the Northern or Indo- Aryan and the Southern or Dravidian. However, Cousens*'* 
has pointed out that the difference is mainly confined to the towers and does! not 
apply to the other parts of the temples. He says “ Though the two types of towers 
usrf in these early temples differ entirely from each other, the rest of the buildings 
differs in no respect in their other features, and they were probably built by the same 
people at the same time. The builders of those days seemed to have had no particular 
reason for selecting the one tower or the other. ” 

However, the similarity between the early Calukaya temples of “ Southern ” form 
and the temples of the Tamil country, has subsequently been shown to be only super- 
ficial. JouvEAU Dubreuil*’* who first revealed this, regarded the Tamilian 
temples as belon^ng to a style quite different from that of the early Calukya temples 
of Southern form, and so restricted the meaning of the term “ Dravidian ” as to 
confine it to the temples of the Tamil country only. This conclusion of his has been 
recently confirmed by Gravely and Ramachandran.'^' These scholars have 
shown that the two series of temples in question differ from each other not only in 
their decorative detail but in external form as well. It is thus made clear that 
Fergusson confused two really different styles by regarding the Southern form 
of temple as associated with a single style to which he gave the name “ Dravidian." 

Gravely, and Ramachandran*^ have further shown that these two sty* 
les of the Southern form of temple came to be ‘ differentiated from one another by 
the time thdr earliest surviving examples were produced ’ and that they ‘ subsequently 
diverged still more widely, following different lines of evolution as regards both ex- 
ternal form and decorative detail.’ The most conspicuous differences between the 
Tamilian and Calukya towers of Southern form, as have been traced by them, are : 
( 1 ) Though in tne earliest sundving examples of both the series the crowning mem- 
ber of the tower is octagonal that of the Tamilian temples has a tviWow-omament on 
each face while that of CSlukya temples has it only on altenate faces. ( 2 ) While 
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in later Tamilian temples the original octagonal shape is mostly retained it is square, 
except the Mallikarjuna at Pattadkal, in all later temples of the CiUtdiyas. ( 3 ) The 
decmative projecting gable which was added to the towers of the CSilukya temples 
at a comparatively early date is a feature not found in Tamilian temples. Ttese, 
with several other differences, cut off the early CaltAya temples from the Tamilian 
ones with which they have been hitherto classed under the “ Dravidian ” style. Even 
the two or three earliest surviving Calukya temples of Southern form which resemble 
those of the Tamil country in having an octagonal crowning member have to be ex- 
cluded from the Tamilian series as they are found to differ from them in other 
features. 

Ifindu $ilpa48stras recognise three main styles of Temple Architecture viz. the 
NUgara, Vssara, and Dravida}^'" The N3gara and DrZvida have been generallly iden- 
tified with the Northern or Indo- Aryan and the Dravidian styles respectively while 
Acharta*^* identified the Vesara with the Telugu. A critical study of relevant 
passages in the original texts showed Gravely and Ramachandran^®' that 
these identifications needed reconsideration. They found that the terms NSgara etc. 
refer to the vim&tia over the shrine and not to other parts of the structure. Thus 
the NSgara indicated the vimana which was quadrangular throughout, the Vesara 
applied to the vim&tM which was crowned by a circular member above the neck and 
the Drdvida stood for the vimana which was crowned by octagonal or hexagonal 
member above the neck.'“ In the light of this these scholars suggested new indentifi- 
cations of these styles. Since Vesara refers only to the circular part — the ^malaka 
vriiich binds the whole tower, it applies, according to them, to the Northern slyle which 
was hitherto identified with the Negara. DrSvida they identify with that of the 
Dravida country, the earliest existing remains of which are Pallava. And as regards 
the Negara they found that the early CSlukya temples with their square crowning 
members fit the definition of the Nagara style.*'® Hence they couclud^ that the term 
NSgara refers to the style which developed in the Calukyan country and which had 
hitherto been identified with the Dravida to which superficially it bears a close resem- 
blance. According, therefore, to these identifications, the series of early Calukyan 
temples will be found to consist of three styles — the Nagara, Vesara and Dravida. 
But Gravely and Ramchandran are inclined to include even those three early 
temples with octagonal crowns, which alone could be legitimately classed as Dravidian, 
among the NUgara temples “ since ” they say “ it is evident that historically they form 
the commencement of this CkSltdiyan series, and it is quite uncertain whether they 
have any direct connection with the Pallava series.”*" 

TTie earliest existing Pallava Temples are from the reign of Narasimha I, viz., 
the monolithic temples at Mahabalipurara. Epigraphic evidence points to the exis- 
tence of structural temple even in the reign of Mahendravarman I, but none of them 
exists and we do not know what form they had. The three Cdlukya temples above 
referred to, which have their towgr surmounted by an octagonal aowning member 
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aod ornamented by tiers of miniature cells, have been hitherto generally considered 
as examples of borrawals from the Pallavas. But, as pointed out by Gravely and 
Ramchandran,“* the chronology of these temples and other circumstantial 
evidence clearly indicates the reverse course of borrowing and it seems that Narasim- 
havarman I got acquainted with some of the earliest of these CSluk^a temples when 
he occupied Badami for several years after the death of PulakeSin IP*" apd made his 
monolithic temples after them. 

The same authors suggest that the curious double-arched /oronti.springing from 
the mouths of a pair of makaras was borrowed by the Calukyas from the Pallavas}*’’ 
The suggestion is based on the fact that it first appears on the Malegitti Shivalaya, 
which is the latest of the three temples with the octagonal crowning member, whereas 
it was used long before by Mahendravarman I in Shiyamangalam and Dalavanur. 
So according to them the borrowing must have resulted from the recorded invasion 
of the Pallava kingdom by the Calukyas in Mahendravarman’s reign.*** But it must 
be pointed out that there is no need to suppose a borrowing from the Pallavas in this 
case also. The single and double arched forms springing from the mouths makaras 
were used as ornaments in the cave-architecture of the Deccan at least from the 4th 
century a.d. The former is found at Karla (4th century'*^ a.d.), Ajanta Cave 
No. 24*** (550-600 A.D.) and Aurangabad Cave No. 3'** (c. 700 a.d.) and the latter 
appears in Ajanta Cave No. 20*** (450-550 a.d.) and Elura Cave No. 6 (550-600 
A.D.**’). The Calukya power was firmly established in the northern parts of the 
Deccan after the defeat and downfall of the Kataccuris. The presence of this motif on 
a CSlukya temple which was erected in the second quarter of the 7th century may 
equally likely have resulted from the growing acquaintance of the C^ukyas with the 
caves of the Deccan. And in view of the close relation that exists between the cave 
architecture of the Deccan and the series of early CSlukya temples it appears more 
probable that it was borrowed from the Deccan than from the Pallava monuments. 
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SECTION in 

LATE MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 
( C. 1000 A. D. to 1350 A. D. ) 

Structural architecture revived in the Deccan in the 11th century and was fos- 
tered throughout the late mediaeval period by the dynasties of the ^ilSH&ras and the 
Yddavas. Of the temples which are known from the records to have been built by 
the Cdlukyas of Kaly&tfa, not one is situated in the Deccen.' Moreover, the few 
examples of the Calukyan style which have crept into that region appear to have been 
erected by the Yadavas and the ^ilSharas during their feudal tenure under the Cdlu- 
kyan suzerainty. There is no positive evidence at present to suppose that the C3/«- 
kyas of Kaly^na erected any monuments in the Deccan. 

The records* mention a number of temples ( and other monuments ) which were 
built during the late mediaeval period. Many of them have disai^ared, leaving only 
faint traces of their existence. The earliest references to temple construction in the 
SiRlkHre^ and Yadat^a records vo back to 997 and 1000 A. D. respectively. On the 
other hand, in the whole array of existing temples in the Deccan very few bear dated 
inscriptions, the earliest among which belongs to 1060 A. d.‘ Thus epigraphic evidence 
being scanty, we are forced to rely mainly on stylistic consideration for fixing their 
chronology. And stylistic evidence shows that none of them can be placed before 
1050 A.D. Late mediaeval architecture, therefore, begins from the middle of the 11th 
century. 

The CSlukyan style is represented in the Deccan by the Aeshvar temple at Sinnar 
in the Nasik District and by those in the Kolhapur State. The former is the most 
northerly example of that style and belongs to the best period of CMukyan work, i.e. 
the 1 1th century. The latter were erected a century later and are situated on the southern 
border of the Deccan, in tlie immediate proximity of Kamatak. The architecture of 
both shows as will be seen, evidence of environmental influence. 

§ 20— The Aeshvar Temple at Swnar 

Sinnar seems to be a town of great antiquity since it is mentioned in several 
records under the names of Sindinagara^ Stndinera^ Seutiapura^ and ^linagara* the 
earliest mention being found in the Dhulia Copperplates of 5.701.*“ It was the capi- 
tal of the YZdavas since the time of their rise in the Deccan and continued to be so 
till about the end of the 12tl» century when the royal seat was removed to Devagiri 

1. See Appendix. 

2. IbU); 

3. LID., No. 19S ; See Appendix. No. 54. 

4. LID., No. 256 ; See Appendix No. 78. 

5. LID., No. 203 i See Appendix No. 56, 

6. LID., Nos. 100, 256 and 257. 

7. Ibid., No. 260 9. Ibid. No. 261. 

8. Ibid. 10. IWd., Na 100. 
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or modern Daulatabad in the Aurangabad district of the Hyderabad State. The 
Aeshvar Temple ( also called ‘ Aweshvar ' ) stands just above a small rivulet that 
runs upon the north-west of the town. 

Th temple*' originally stood on a raised platform and was surrounded by a 
walled enclosure. The remains, at present, consist of a shrine and two groups of 
four pillars standing out in front of it.** The pillars still support their beams above 
them, but it is not known whether they supported one single long hall, or two square 
ones, one in advance of the other. The whole of the tower is now missing. The temfde 
faces the east. 

The exterior walls of the shrine and the antechamber are decorated with pilas- 
ters all round** ond CousENS** thinks that the recesses between them once held 
images which have been removed. The tops of the wall-pilasters are occupied by 
little corner lion-brackets and between them, in the running band, are small hgutes 
of all sorts, some of which are very indecent. In the base of the shrine, there are 
three very ornamental niches, one on each side. The lower part of die wing walls 
seems to have been decorated originally with mythological and other sculptures as 
is shown by what remains of these on the north side. Among the remaining sculp- 
tures on the north side CousENS** was able to note a group representing incidents 
from the R&mayana. 

The interior of the shrine is perfectly plain, the centre of the chamber bdng now 
occupied by a lihga. The antechamber in front of the shrine is quite the size of the 
shrine itself, and is particularly to be noted for the several CSlukya features which 
it presents. On the dedicatory block of the shrine-doorway is Gaja-Lakstni, so very 
common on the CSlukya Temples. In the temples of the Deccan, the dedicatory 
block of the doorways of ^iva temples is mostly occupied by Gariesa. Immediately 
above this is Vi^u ^esa^yin and above this again is another CSlukya feature, i.e. , 
a frieze of figures representing the ‘ ^aptamStrkas ’ who were the special guardians 
of the CSlukya princes. The celing which is flat is divided by deep cross-bars into 
nine sunk squares, each one of these has a group of figures. All the nine represent 
the ‘ Astadikpalas. * Astadik^akfctWxng is not a common feature of the temples 
in the Deccan, while it is a very favourite ceiling in the CSlukyan temples.** The 
inner faces of the antechamber pilasters bear BrahmS and Vistjtu on the south and 
north respectively while on their outer faces are dvSrapSlas. 

The entrance to the antechamber is rendered conspicuous by the ornamental 
makara-iorna^^ which, as Cousens** says, is ‘ a most superb piece of carving ’ 

11. H. CousBNS, Mediaeval Tentpies of the Dakhan, (MTD), |^. 39-41. (Archaeological 
Survey of India, Imperial Series, 1931 ). 

12. Ibid, Ha LV. XUBI, and Fig. 9. 

13. IbaURXUn. 

14. Ibid., 40. 

15. Ibid 

16. eg. in Kont Gudi at Aihole (CA., 35), temple of Kadti Vishwanadi at Pattadkal 
(CA., 72), temple of Harihar at Harihar (CA., 92), temple of ^lambulinga at Kuadaged 
(CA., 97) ate. 
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The central eemidrcular panel of the torana is occuped by a very artistic and vlbran 
group of sculptures representing Siva’s TThfdava. 

The pillars** are of different patterns but all have the Kicaka-hrackets above 
the capitals supportiDg the beams. It is in this respect mainly that the Ae^var 
Temple differs from odiar CSlukya temples, for the Kicaka-htacket is not found in 
QUtdtya work. This detail, therefore, seems to have been borrowed from the temples 
in Gujarat or the earlier temples in the Deccan, such as the Ambarnath** in the 
Thana IMstrict where we find this feature in common use. The group of pllars 
immediately in front of the shrine is octagonal in plan with recessed comers while 
the next group has the two inner ones, six-sided in plan, and the outer ones square. 
The shafts of the pillars bear on the upper half several horizontal bands in verticle 
arrangement of small figures of dancing women and the avalaras of Vis^u while their 
lowK* half has large and well-carved figures of dancing women supported by Kicakas 
under ornamental toraims. Each of these figures is again flanked by verticle bands 
of scroll designs. 

There is no evidence other than the stylistic one to determine the age of this 
temple. Cousens** has placed it in the 11th century. Perhaps the occurrence of 
die Cilukya style ‘ so far north of its natural habitat ’ is to be explained by the close 
alliance between the CdluJtyas of KalySna and the Yadavas of Seuftadesa during the 
latter half of the 11th century. Seunacandra II of the Yadavas had sent a powerful 
army with his son Parammadeva to help Vikramaditya VI to gain the throne for 
himself.**. This southern expedition may have induced Parammadeva to have a 
tenq>le built at his capital in the style in which his overlord had built them in his 
own pro\nnce. Thus the temple seems to have been built during the reign of Souna- 
candra 11 or his son Parammadeva between 1075 a.d. and 1100 a.d. The architec- 
ture of the Aeshvar has much in common with especially those GUukya tenml^ 
which were built during the reign of Vikramaditya VI. 

§ 21— Temple at Khidrapur 

The most notable amongst the southern example is the Kopeshvar Temple at 
Khidrapur** about 40 miles to the SE of Kolhapur and abutting on the district of 
Belgaum. Acccmling to Fleet's identification,** Khidrapur represents the mediae- 
val village of Koppam which was the site of a pitched battle between the GUukya 
king of Kcdydm Some^ara I, 'khavamalla and Rajadhiraja, the Cola king.** 

The temple consists of a garbhagrha with a vestibule and a closed hall or gUdka- 
tiMHf4apa with three entrances on the south, east and north and there is a detached 
hall or mukha-moffdapa in front of the temple. The whole scheme is surrounded by 

19. m. Fig 9 and Pis. XLV and LII, 

20. See S 23 below. 

21. MTD.. 40. 

22. EHD., 143 and kpp. C, 1 (stanza 29); this is mentioned in the Aahvi O^iper' 
plates. LID.. Na 261. 

23. For a detailed description of this temple see K. K. Kunoanoar's article in JBHS 
5. 142-152 

24. J. F. Fleet, The DyuasHes the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Preisimy 
( Dim) , ?. 241, ( Bombay, 1899). 

25. HISI.,72 i DKD.,24h 
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a court-yard measuring nearly 300 by 250 feet, enclosed by a wall of mod and 
stone with two entrances on the east and north. 

The temple stands on a plinth nearly 5 feet in height udiich is, however, buried 
underground. “ It is of smooth cornice work rising one over the other and jetting 
out more and more upwards and downwards from a band of central plain and polidied 
surface. The original tower over the garhhagfha has completely fallen off and in 
its place a new one has been constructed in brick and mortar like that on the Maha- 
lakshmi Temple at Kolhapur. 

The garbhagrha is a square chamber inside with three smaller chambers in the 
three side-walls. There are, in the walls, eight pilasters, each with a bracket figure 
of a dancer on a projected base. These, together with four similar figures in the 
corners, support the dome above, the ceiling of which has nothing attractive. The 
door of the garbhagrha is similar to that of the Mahalakshmi and Vithoba Temples 
at Kolhapur. The door jambs are ornamented with ‘ scroll-aad-bead ’ work. The 
lintel has no figure in the centre but the architrave above it has a frieze of miniature 
towers. In the vestibule there is some figure sculpture on the walls while on the 
ceiling is to be noticed floral ornamentation. Flanking the entrance of the vhstibule 
were the huge figures otjaya and Vijaya, of which that of the latter has disappeared. 

The hall is, as said before, a gUdha-tnat^apa with three entrances on the three 
sides. The floor of the hall is divided into a central nave and a double aisle sur- 
rounding it by means of two rows of pillars, an inner and outer ones. The outer row 
consists of twenty pillars which are of S pattern which is not much in evidence in 
the CSlukya temples. They conast of square moulded bases, square shafts with 
comers so cut along the whole height as to effect two receding angles, and square 
capitals made up of square plates of growing size placed one above the other. Hie 
shafts are divided into several horizontal parts of unequal height by narrow ' cavetto ' 
mouldings. These parts are decorated with scrolls, ‘ triangular, arabesqeue-plates ’ and 
small figures depicting scenes from the two Epics. Some of these figures are incom- 
plete and some are only sketdied. A somewhat similar pattern of pillars, but more 
ornate, occurs in the Sarasvati Temple at Gadag*^ and in the porch of the temple 
at Lakkundi.’’^ 

The inner row consists of twelve pillars of a type** which is common in the later 
temples in the Deccan** and in the neighbouring Cilukya temples at Belgaum*’ and 
Degamve.** Of these pillars the four at the coma^s are bigger ones and are highly 
ornamented. They have square bases divided into three bold horizontal parts by 
broad ‘ cavetto ’ mouldings. On each face they bear either an ‘ arabesque triangidoid 
plate ’ or a small {Plastered panel with an image under a; torana. The diafts are 
composed of square, oblong octagonal and circular parts ornamented with lozenge- 
rosettes, rows of beads, Kirtimukhas, scrolls and figure-sculpture amoung which occur 

26. Kumdanagar, JBHS 5.145. 

27. CA., PI. CXVIH. 

28. IlHd,. PI. LXPIII. 
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a few images of Hanuni&n. The remaining eight pillars are inserted between these 
and are less ornamental and slender. As compared with the pillars of the outer row 
these are better executed and show more vigour and strength of outline. These twelve 
inner pillars support a domical cdling which had a beautiful lotus pendant hanging 
from its centre. It has now partly fallen but from what remains of it, it appears 
that it was similar to that found in the Vithoba Temple at Kolhapur. 

Among other noteworthy features of the hall are the twoi pilastered niches in 
the western wall, and the pierced, screen-windows on either side of the entrances. Both 
these exhibit a certain amount of Kadamba influence. The pierced screens combine 
the Hoyasala and Kadamba features by having holes which are square inside and 
star-shaped outside. 

The exterior walls, both of the garbhagfha and the maniapa, are elaborate and 
carefully wrought.®® The basement is wholly buried underground. Above it, and 
running round the whole exterior, is a canopied gallery of large images seated on 
half projecting elephants. The canopy is supported on a series of pilasters, every 
pair of them forming a section in which is placed an image. The base of the gallery 
is formed by the surface of bold * cyma-recta' moulding while the canopy is also 
formed by the same but inverted moulding. On the face or faces of each pilaster 
are figures of dancers, musicians or ascetics in a variety of poses. The elephants 
which are diown as stepping forward are carved in full relief and the images upon 
them represent gods and goddesses such as ^iva, Vism, PSrvati, Brahma, Indra etc,. 

The part above this is the pilastered portion of the walls between a large double 
‘ cyma-recta' moulding at the base and the overhanging eaves. On the base of every 
toaster is a small panel containing an image- The shafts of the pilasters and the 
alternating spaces between them are covered with images and figures in dancing and 
other postures. The upper halves of the pilasters are ornamented with various 
horizontal mouldings. 

In each of the three faces of the exterior of the garbhagrha is a deep niche with 
a pilastered doorway and a surmounting tower over a deep projecting eave. .Ml the 
three niches are empty now, but there is no doubt that originally important deities 
were enshrined in them. On the frieze of the entablature of every niche are carved 
five images which vary in each case. There is a miniature tower over each niche 
which consists of eight storeys of horizontal Emulations of the tower itself. There is 
a vertical tapering band in the centre of every tower running from the base to the 
top and an ornate ‘amalakaHl&' as a crowning member. 

The original tower of the temple has wholly fallen, but an idea of how it was 
lilm can be gathered from the miniature niche-towers described above. It seems to 
have been of a type represented by the towers of the temple of Tateshvara at the 
Gokak®* Falls and the temple of Someshvara at Gadag.®® 

The detached hall is star-shaped in plan and was never completed- It has four 
entrances in the four principal directions. At the centre of the hall there are twelve 
l^lars somewhat of the type of the outer pillars in the gu4ha-mat:i4apa of the maih 
temple. Their shafts are ornamented with miniature towers, geometrical designs and 
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floral and bead ornamentation. The capitals bear images representing the 
dikpSlas with Vi^nu, Mahesvara, Ravi and Soma. These twelve pillars support the 
dominal ceiling which is left imfinished. The bottom-ring of the ceiling is ornamented 
with a string of human figures mostly females. 

Surrounding these pillars are two more rows of pllars, the middle one consisting 
of sixteen and the outermost consisting of thirty-six pillars. The pillars in the last 
stand on a parapet wall which is five feet high. The pillars in these rows are of the 
same pattern as that of the slender inner pillars in the gUdha-matiidapa and are ^>aring- 
ly decorated. The exterior of the parapet-wall is even more plain, having no orna- 
mentation save a lion-figure at each comer. These lions are very similar to those 
noticed in the Kamala Narayan Temple at Degamve. With regard to the pillars 
CouSENS* observed that they have been designed by men who has lost all sense 
of good proportion and who had not even taken the trouble to follow the lines of the 
older and better work. 

On the whole, the temple has a great deal of pretentious work about it but it 
was never completed. Moreover, it seems that it was never built at one stretch, it 
is a comparatively late building in the array of Calukya temples and shows one of 
tiie later developments of the style together with the Mahalakshmi Temple at Kolha- 
pur, with which it has a very great resemblance. The workmanship of the older 
part, though elaborate and carefully wrought, lacks the finish, delicacy and ridiness 
of design which are found in the older work. The figure sculpture suffers from being 
clumsy and stiff, a defect which is never detected in the latter. 

There are several inscriptions on the temple itself'*^ and on slabs Ijdng near it. 
According to one of them the temple existed at the time of the annexation of tiie 
Kolhapur region by the Yadavas. The Kadamba influence, especially exhibited by 
the lion-figure in the star-shaped mandapa, and its affinities, with the Cdlukya 
temples of the 12th century indicate its age. Temple building activity was incessant 
during the reign of Gandaraditya in the 12th century. GandarSditya’s march against 
the Kadamhas on behalf of the North Konkan ^iiShSras^ must have acquainted 
him with the Kadamba style of temple-architecture. Thus it seems very likely that 
the Kc^ieshvar Temple was constructed during his reign. 

Excepting these temples of the Calukya style, the rest of the temples in the 
Deccan have been found to belong to generally one and the same style whidi consti- 
tutes a regional variety of the Northern or the so-called ‘ Indo- Aryan ’ style. This 
“ Deccan Style ” of temple architecture, while sharing some characteristics with the 
other cognate styles of the neighbouring regions, differs from them in certain points 
which are its peculiar features. These points of agreement and difference can best 
be brought out by a study of individual examples of the style which is done in the 
following pages. 

Hiese mediaeval temples, as a glance at the map will show’*, are distributed over 
a large area comprising almost tiie whole extent of the Deccan, but have crowded in 
its central portions. The area covered by these is larger than perhaps^ any «>»lier 

36. Ibid, 133. 
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regional variety of die Northern or the Southern styles, but tte ntuuber of remains 
of ornate temples in the Deccan is surprisingly small for such a wide area. Moreover, 
compared with the wealdi of such architectural material that exists in Kamatak, 
Gujarat, and Central and Southern India, the existing temple remains in the Deccan 
put fortii a very poor show. 

Though belonging to the same gereral style, the Deccan temples fall into several 
groups each of which, while succeeding chronologically, presents a type of temple- 
structure vduch evolved from that of the preceding group and developed into that 
of the succeeding one. But when we meet with the earliest of these groups we also 
meet with the fullest development of the style and the highest point of architectural 
glory in the Deccan. And as we proceed to trace the development of the style through 
the succeeding groups we become conscious more and more of the fact that we are 
passing through several stages by which the style fell into complete degeneration. 

5 22 The Earliest Group a { 1050 a d. to 1100 a.d. ) 

The Earliest of these groups consists of three temples : ( 1 ) The temple at 
Ambamath*^ in the Thana District, and ( 2,3 ) Temples Nos. 1 and 5 at Balsane in 
the West Khandesh District. Of these the former bears a dated inscription of the 
Mahama»,idale&vara MZmvS^irajadeva of the ^ilaharas of North Konkan whidi fixes 
the date of the temple at 1060 A d.^' The latter two, though they bear no inscrip- 
tion, show the same style as that of the former and are so nearer to it in many 
respects than any other example of the “ Deccan Style ” than there is no doubt as 
to their coevality with it. The whole group, therefore, may be placed between 1050 
A.D. and 1100 A.D. 

S 23 The Temple of Ambarnath, ( 1060 a.d. ) 

Ambamath is a village in the Thana District about 4 miles south-east of Kalyan. 
It is not known whether the village had any name in ancient time other than the 
present oik which it derives from the temples of 6'tva called “ AmvanUtha devakula” 
indie record.® Some scholars suggest its identification with the ' AVSikdvilma* 
in Kalina mentioned in a Kanheri inscription.^ If that is correct then the anti- 
quity of the village would go back to the ancient period and mean that the village 
was a site of Buddhist settlement. But the only antiquarian object in the village at 
present is the temple of 5tVa which belongs to the late mediaeval period. 

The temple has been built in a picturesque spot upon the bank of a small stream 
a idiort di stance to tlie east of the village. Originally the temple was complete in 
every reflect and possessed all the accessories of a Hindu religious establishment. 
But the original walled enclosure has completely disappeared leaving only the ruins 
of two carved gateways on the west which formed the main entrance to the temple. 
Close to it is a stepped tank on the south entered by a carved doorway and surrounded 


.• 40. Tot a full description of the temple see MTD., 13-18, H. D, Sankalia and A, V. Naik 
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by a ruined wall. Right in front of the temple was a Nandi-maty^pa no trace of 
which now remains. 

i 

But the temple proper is in good state of preservation except the tower, quite 
the half of which has fallen. It consists of two parts, the garbhagfha and the 
tnai,idapa, built on a peculiar plan which differs from those of the temples at Balsane. 
The plan** is arrived at by setting two squares of varying dimensions diagonally to 
one anoffier so that their immediately opposite comers are made to overlap. Or, 
as described by CouSENS,** “ in reality it is formed of two squares touching side 
to side, whose sides have been whittled down to narrow panels by the deep recessing 
of the comers into a line of angles running straight between the diminished sides.” 
The smaller square is the shrine and the larger is the mndapa. The plans of the 
temples*® at Balsane are also made up of two such squares, but they are differently 
arranged. There the smaller square is made to pierce a side of the larger one in 
the middle. These different arrangements have resulted in different arrangements of 
the porches as well. At Ambaraath, the porches occupy the three comers of the 
larger square which forms the mai.idapa while at Balsane the porches of No. 4 and 
the two side shrines and one porch of No 1 (which here take the place of the porches) 
project from the middle portion of the three sides of the larger square as the mattdopa. 
So far as only the plan of the shrine is concerned, the temple No 4 at Balsane 
differs from the other two in having the corners at different angles with one another 
while No. 1, in its turn, differs from the other two in having two shrines of a plan 
similar to that of the principle one in place of the two side porches. The temples 
at Balsane have deep vestibules between the garbhagrha and the mapiapa while the 
space of the vestibule in the Ambamath temple has been consumed by the flight of 
stepe that leads to the floor of the garbhagrha. 

The garbhagrha which faces the west is a sunken, square ( 13-6" x 13-6" )*' 
chamber which is reached by a descent of few steps.*® The whole depth of the ante- 
chamber being occupied by the flight of steps, the shrine-door has come unusually for- 
ward. The interior of the shrine-walls is entirely denuded of ornament. The floor 
which is sunk below the outside ground level and which is at a depth of some 8' 
from the level of the ma^apa floor, is paved and contains in the middle the cult 
object : the ‘ svayatnbhu Hhga ' which is only ‘ projecting lump of natural rock. *® 
From tlie middle of the floor leads out through the north side a diannel by which 
the ‘ drthodaka ' was taken to the ‘ firlhdkuruia.’ or small cistern outside on the 
north, just below the image of Brahma.^ The ttrthakuiida is again connected with 
the rivulet by a slab-drain. There are some traces of pillars in the interior of the 
shrine and square holes for lamp-posts in each comer. CousENS®* conjectured that 
the shrine diamber had originally two floors, upper and lowwr, the upper one for a 
duplicate linga for a ceremonial purposes. The upper floor, according to him, was on 
tha same level'as that of the man4apa. This receives confirmation from a feature 
which missed COosbns ’ observation. There is a small pipe-channel in 4he south 
wall, some 6' above the level of the lower floor which leads through the wall to a 
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sort of basin on the south-east outer end-'^'^ The ceiling of the shrine is plain except 
the central portion in the east which has images, geometric patterns and deagns.^’ 

Next comes the shallow lobby in front of the shrine-door. It has small niches, 
one on either side"'* but they are now empty. The shrine-door is well carved and 
ornamented. - The threshold has a ‘ Kirtimukha ’ on either side of the central boss 
whilb in front of it is a semi-circular stone or the ‘ ardhacandraUta ’. The lintel 
has a seated figure of Gam's<^ in the centre while the pediment above has been 
carved with figures of lions and elephants and images of §iva and other deities as 
also with human figures in various postures.^ But most of these have been badly 
damaged. The jambs have neat pilasters and three figures of deities of which the 
central one represents a form of SjVo." A row of kathsas or swans decorates the 
front , of the'step.'** 

Then comes the ma^dapa which is closed or ' gUdha ’. It consists of a central 
square which is surrounded by an aisle which again has lobbies on the four sides. 
This addition of the lobbies has resulted in a cruciform shape of the whole interior. 
This is not to be found in Temple No. 4 at Balsane, The mandapa is entered by 
three doorways from the three porches. The interior walls of the tna^apa are 
quite plain. The porches have no benches or dwarf-walls, which are found in the 
temples at Balsane. The three doorways that lead to the ma^apa are similar to 
the shrine-doorway and have before them the ornamental semicircular low steps or 
the ‘ ardhacandraUB Gane^a occupies the centre of the lintel of each doorway. 

I 24— PILLARS 

There are ten free-standing pillars in the temple, four in the centre of the 
mandapa on each corner of the square, supporting the main ceiling and two in each 
porch supporting the roof. Then each lobby has carved pilasters in the outer cor- 
ners and a pair of richly carved three-fourths detached pillars at the inna" end. Each 
pordi has, besides the two free-standing pillars, a pair of pilasters. 

The pillars of the porches differ greatly from those of tiie mandapa. All the 
jMllars are of three varieties. The four principal ones in the maiidapa are alike and 
are nearly square at the base and change into octagons at a little over one-third 
their hdght. Their capitals are circular under square abaci, whidi again are sur- 
mounted with dwarfed columns terminating in bracket-capitals supported by ‘ Kkaka ' 
figures.® The pillars in the main or west, and the south porches are similar and 
rise from the square to round nedcs and round capitals whereas those in the north 
porch break the symmetry by continuing the square plan all the way up. The 
pilasters imitate more or less the pillars whidi stand tefore them. The prindpal 
and the three-fourths detached pillars’^in the ma^pa are richly decorated from 
top to bottom with figure-sculptures and ornamental mouldings. The comers of the 
square parts of these are cut to form two re-entraqt angles and the bases are decorat- 
ed vrith various mouldings among which the ‘ padma ' or ‘ cyma-reversa ’ and the 

ffi. This is marked S on plan 1 in lA 3. 3.18. 

53. BG 14 4. 57. Ibid. 

54. M 3. 318, fig. n. . 58. lUd. 

55. CouSBNS did not notice tins inu^ 29. MTD„ Pig. 5. 

S& /A. 3. 318, fig. XIV. eO. 11»d..RXI. 
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' Kumuda ’ or * torus ’ are prominent. The drcnlar capitals of the principal inUars 
are diaped to form a most conventionalised ‘ pot and foliage ’ member while the 
corresponding portions of the datached pillars are moulded in ‘ cyma recta ’ or ‘ padma' 
and ‘ torus ' or ‘ Kumuda \ The dwarf-column over the capitals of the former is 
not found in the latter. Each face of the square part of the pillars has three images 
of deities vertically arranged, the lower two about 8" high and the upper one about 
2' 6" high, all under miniature ioraiias. Their octagonal parts bear upon each face, 
in two courses, images of deities and figures of human beings between miniature 
pilasters and wider miniature ‘ toranas ’, each about l' high and above this is a band 
of Kirtimukhas. The dwarf-column above the capital has on each face an image 
of a deity about 14" high. Over this immediately comes the four-handed Kicdka- 
figure supporting the bracket. The detached pillars have above the Kicdka^bceckets 
each a panel about 2' high in which is an image of a deity between miniature pillars 
and under a torana. Excepting this, they closely imitate the principal pillars in 
their decoration. 


§ 25— THE CEILING 

The most conspicuous feature of the temple is the ceilings"* of the mm^dapa and 
tte porches. Those of the former have a variety of exquisite designs. The finest 
of these is the central dome which rests upon the heavy beams over the four central 
pillars. In the centre is a pendant in the shape of an inverted octopetalous half- 
blown fiower to which rises the dome in a series of concentric circles. The lowest 
circle is decorated with a running scroll whereas the remaining four are scooped out 
into what seem to be half-blossomed conventional lotuses which CousENs"' calls 
“ half cup-shaped and cusped hollows. " llie triangular spaces in the comers bet> 
ween the angle of the beam and the edge of the circle are filled in with Kirtimukhas 
and scroll-work. 

The ceilings of the lobbies on the three sides, the west, north and south are 
covered with flat panels carved with vermiculated work in geometric desigis. The 
ceilings of the porches are flat consisting of two panels each also carved with vermi- 
adated work in geometric designs. Between the central dome and the shrine door- 
way are two flat ceiling panels which are decorated with lotus rosettes and other flat 
ornament. That immediately near the dome has a border of beautiful scrollwork 
and, a rectangular panel at either end bearing a mythological scene such as the 
JtiHidava of ^iva- The comers in all these ceiling panels, are occupied by KMimukhas. 
The cdling of the aisle on three sides coved downwards from the inner square to 
die walls and this is decorated with two tiers of ribbing with /o^snge-shaped rosettes 
between the ribs. Tire faces of the beams in the hall are decorated with rows of 
little figures in miniature pillared nich^ and a string course of these runs round 
the tops of the walls, just below the covered ceiling. 

1—26 EXTERIOR 

Coming to the exterior of the temple it wiU be found that the walls are arranged 
in alternate fn-ojections and recesses, as a result of the multiplicity of angles in the 


61 . Ibid., PI. X. 


62 . lUtL, 16 . 
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plan bdns carried up through the walls and the towers. These are again crossed 
by horizontal lines of deeply cut mouldings. The basement or the (properly 

called adkisthnaS) is a series of projecting and receding members. At tiie bottom 
is the ‘ aymc reversa ’ or ‘ padtno’^ moulding. Over it is a deep neck whi^ may 
gala'. Then comes the , lotus’ or half-round moulding which may be 
called 'ftawada.®® Over tiiis again is a deep neck or ‘gala'. Then comes a broad 
band of lArtimukKSs^ called ' garSspattti’^'' over which is the ‘ gajathara"^ or a 
string course of elephants. Here ends the last course are to be found human figures 
carved between each pair of elephants. Here ends the basement or pUha of the 
temple. 

The walls proper or the ‘ ma^ovara begin from a band-of saoll-work. Over 
this is a square member with the upper comers rounded. This may be called 
‘ «p3«a’.’“ It is carved with a number of figures of human beings— among which 
may be seat scenes from life and amorous couples or ‘ mithunas' — and a nidie on 
e3ch face with a miniature canopy over the figures of deities in it. This is sur> 
mounted by a pitcher-like member or ‘kumbha''^ which is plain except the fioral 
pattern in the centre. Over this is the ‘padma’ or ayma-reversa moulding with a 
' toothed ’ or saw-like drop-projection and a triangular upward boss on each face. 
Next is the ‘jaftgha''^ or the band of figure panels of the wall. This is adorned 
with figures of gods and goddesses as also of dancing men and women. The base of 
the ‘jangha* is a series of four horizontal mouldings and covering all at the c^tre 
it has a small miniatiure pillared niche containing an image of a single deity under 
a miniature torana. Over this is the half life-size figure either of a ddty or of a 
man or a woman, between two pilasters and under a miniature toraifa. Again over 
this comes a small panel on the face of a member consisting of several horizontal 
mouldings. This surmounted by a cyme-recta or ‘ padma moulding above 
which comes the overhanging eave supported by a kicaka figure. From here begins 


63. COUSBNS in MTD.. 16 and Burgess in ASH’/ 9. 76 use this word as a Samskrt 
equivalent for the basement. But the proper Sanskrit word according to Acharya P. K. is 
“ adM^USna." see IHcHonary of Hindu Architecture {Architecture 1) P. 17 “Pitha" accmxl- 
ing to him was used for the pedestal of an idol, the yoni part of the Phallus, a ground plan 
a religious seat, etc. Architecture, 1. 349. 

64. AfcMtecture, 1.337 ; P. K. Acharya, Architecture of Manama, Illustrations. 
{Architecture 5) sheet Na 2, (Oxford University Press, 1934). 

65. Architecture 5. sheet No. XXVII, No. 4a. 

66. Ibid 1. 132 where Acharay calls it as “ kirti-vaktra ". CousBNS in MTD. 83 gives 
“ oarasmukba ” also as its synonym. 

67. By COUSBNS in MTD, 16 and 83. 

68. This is used by Cousbns in Ibid. 

69. This is used by Cousbns in Ibid, 16. 

70. Acharya, Architecture, 1. 98 H. D. Sankalia in AtMteciure cf Gsgaral (AG) p. 
85 (end footnotes) calls a sinular moulding by the word ' bhata’. 

71. Though according to ACHAKYA-Architecture, L 25, 41. it is one of die basemmt mould- 
ings. See ACHARYA-Arehitecture, 5 9ieet No. XXVII, 9. 

72. Used by Cousbns in MTD.’ 16 and 6 83. *Ja»fgl3l ’ or the thigli, in architecture is 
to the broad band of sculptures upon the waUs of a temple above the basement. 

But Acharya in Arefideeture 1. 206. gives a different meaning. 

73. Acharya, Ardrite^ure, & Sheet No. XXVll, 2. 
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the tower or ' vimQna' There are three ixindpal. nicies on the exterior of the, 
grabhagrha—on& in the centre of each face in the ‘janghS' and th«e are other three 
jn die basement or the ‘pitha’ each immediately below the ^ne in the 'jangUi' 
The niches in the are Hanked eadi by ornate pilasters and have projecting 
eaves over the lintels. Above these, they have each a carved pediment surmounted 
by a kalasa. Each of the three principal niches is flanked by round pilastefs and 
totqjed by a projecting eave. The eaves are rhoulded in cyma-reversa or ‘ padtna ’ 

§ 27— ViMANA 

The tower has four vertical bands ornamented with frets running up each of 
its four faces. The comers between these bands are filled with horizontal tiers of 
pillar-like oraammit obviously a modification of miniature tower or ‘ vimam\ which, 
on account of its being a decorative detail, it'.has become very difficult to recognise. 
At the bottom of each vertical band which runs from the top-most conuce of the 
' map^ovar a' to the "amaldka' is a catfya-window ornament inset with an image 
of a deity. Between the tower and the roof of the ‘ mat^iapa ’ is an ‘ antarMa ’ 
and on tiie north and south sides of it— in continuation of the lower horizontal 
tiers of the ‘ vimana '-are two pillared niches each, one above the other, containing 
figures of deities. The upper niches are crowned with cai/ya-window ornament. 

The mapdapa has a pyramidal roof consisting of repetitions of an ornament, 
somewhat c«^a/a-shaped resting upon a many-legged stool. This ornament is found 
in the decoration of the ' vtmana’ also. The fronticepiece of the tower, which rose 
above the roof of the mandapa, seems to have been a fine piece of structure as is 
indicted by its remains which consist of a tor am flanked' by an exquisite floral 
ornament. 


§ SCULPTURES 

The. figures in the band called 'jaftgW include those of gods and goddesses and 
male and female daircers as well. Tliere are in all 70 images of deities in this band 
of winch 30 are g^desses and 40 ^e gods. Most of the gods and goddesses are 
reiMiesentations of warious forms of ^va and Parvati. Excluding 'his avaidras, Visfiu 
is rquresented 4 times, in four different aspects, 'nfis predominence of &dva images 
is qmte in keeping with the Saiva character of the temple. Beiudes these, the prin- 
pal niches contain : 

( 1 ) East or Back l«che— MaAesa’* (and not Trimurti as CouSBNS tiiinks). 

( 2 ) North— MahSkali™. - 

(3) Sonth-^GajahSmiirH (and not Natehvara as CousBMs” thii^). 

The south and east iflches in the ‘ pitha ’ are now empty and the north one, below that 
of Mnhakah, has a figure of Srahnid^ with his consort onhis knee. Between the north 
prindpm nidie and the catfya-window ornament at the bottom of fiie ftotted band & 

74. It is reoorded in BG 14.3 that the hdgbt Of the tower fins 50 feet. 

75. »/rD,axL 

76. m. PL V. 

77. BDCRil-m . , 

78. JWTD., PL VI. \ 
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§iva as YogUvara and the circular <;<n*<3>a-window is Natehara.^* On the east between 
the principal niche and the cailya-mndovr ornament, is Parvati, The antarSla 
niches on the nordi also contain images of which the upper can be recognised as that 
of AndhakSsuravadhamUrti. Among the images oh the jahghct, most noteworthy, 
are iJ'ose o^ Varaha, NSrasimha, Mahisamardint' and Kamadeva?'^ 

§ 28— RESEMBLANCES 

The multi-cornered plan resulting in the exterior of alternate projections and 
recesses is not peculiar to the Ambarnath or the Deccan temples. Instances earlier 
than or contemporary with the Ambarnath may be cited from Gujarat, Malwa, Raj- 
putaiia, Orissa and Karnatak.®' Also one-shrine temples with a mapdapa and three 
porches added to it are found in the above mentioned regions. 

COUSENS cited the Surya temple at Modhera as having been originally provided 
with an upper and a lower shrine at Ambarnath.®’ But Sank alia® ‘ thinks— rwith 
Burgess — ‘ that the image proper ( whose seat is now lying in the pit) was enshrined 
in the upper cell. And the lower was perhaps meant for storage purposes ’. More- 
over he points out that there is no way to get into the lower cell, ‘ except by jumping ; 
unless we suppose that a ladder was used to get down ’. But the case is quite diff- 
erent with the Ambarnath Temple. The channels, the basin, the tirthakuatda, the 
traces of pillars and lamp-post referred to above, with the flight of steps leading strai- 
ght to the lower chamber undoubtedly show that the shrine had two floors both of 
which held the cult-object. There is thus a great difference between the two temples 
and the similarity as suggested by Cousens is only superficial. 

As pointed out by Cousens®® the pillars in the mai,tdapa are somewhat similar 
in style to those in the temple of Vimala at Abu and the old temple of Somanath 
at Pattan. In this respect they also resemble those in the temples at Un.®* But 
the details of decoration differ. For example, the pillara®' in the Vimala Temple 
have no kicaka figure on the brackets while some of them have large figure-brackets 
which are not found in the Ambarnath. However, they all closely resemble in having an 
exuberance of carving upon them. 

The central ceiling of the Ambarnath closely resembles that of the temple at Soma-_ 
nath** ( Jami Masjid ), but there the number of rings or concentric circles is greater 
than at Ambarnath whereas the kirtimukhas. occupying the comer-spaces and the 
scroll-^lesign are -absent in ft. The ‘half Cup shared and cuspt^ ornament at both 
places is strikingly alike, while modifications of it are found in the ceilings of the 
temples at Abu, Un etc.,®® 


70. Cousens, Ibid, 1'/ and PI. VII. 

80. BDCRI 1 172. 81. Ibid, Fig. 4. 

82. e,g. the Nilkantheshvar Temple at Suoak. ASWI 9 Pis. LXXXI-LXXXIII ; the 
tri]Xe shrine Temple at Kasaia, ' ASWI. pis. LXXXVIII and XI ; Chaubera dera No. 1 at 
un PR ASi HC., 1018-19. R XVIII; the Siddhanath TW^ at Nemawar, PR, AS/, 
WC., 1921. H. XXVI ; the Temples at Ktodu, PR, ASI. WC., 1915. 67. 41. 

83. ’MTD., 15. ,86. PR, ASI, WC., 1919. PI. XVIII. 

84 AG, 86 (andfootnote 1). 87. ./T.. Na 46; AAWI., PI. 

85. Mm, 15. , ‘88. A, Fig. 47. , 

80. IWd, Figs. 45*46 ;AAW/.,Pte, 36*37. • 
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The mouldings of the pUha evince greater amilarity with those of the Gujarat 
temples** than those elsewhere. However, the t^ha of the Ambamalh Ttovle hw 
not the conq>lete seri^ of mouldings wluch some of the Gujarat examples possess. 
Here, as pointed out by Cousens^ three mouldings are missing 

1. Chh^ whidi should have come in 'between the patta of 

and the “ kumuda ” of iours moulding. ^ 

2. Asvathara which should have some immediately above the gajathata, and 

3. Narathara which is usually the top-most moulding of the pUha, ( which, 
however, is insarted in the wap<jlot)ara above the band of scroU-work ). 

The omission of these three mouldings has rendered the pRho di^icoportioiate in 
compatismi with the whole height of the temple. The dwarfish or tngmean a|^)ear* 
ranee of the pitha does not show to advantage beneath the elegant superstructure. 
The ma^ovara, here, begins two courses earlier than what it would have done had 
there been the full complement of the basement mouldings. This happens, as will 
be'seen, because of the insertion of the ‘ narathara ' in it. 

It is the ‘ viniana ’ which connects the Ambamath with the temples of the 
Cstuyas of Badami and Kal^pa. The earliest vimSna in the northern style in 
Kamatak, that of the temple of Huchchimalli Gudi,*’"* has a vertical band rutming up 
each of its four faces with almost a circular cot/yu-window inset a ^iva deity at 
its baSe.*‘ And this feature is found on the temples Nos.9, 24 and of DurgS at 
i^ole,** as also on the later temples of Mallikarjun, Papanath, and Galaganath 
at Pattadkal.** The vertical band in these cases is decorated with cmyu-window 
oranaments also. The vertical bands of the Ambamath virnSna have also this 
decoration but the shape of the ornament is so disguised that it can be recogniaed 
only upon closer observation. The Calukya temples dted above also contain ' ama~ 
Iskas ' in thdr ‘ vimSnas ’ but they never seem to develop into miniature ‘ vtrn&nas * 
or towers rising vertically one above the other as at Ambamath. 

Tte four vertical bands going up the four faces of the vitnSna ’ is a feature 
also common to the Hathaya temples at Amarkantak,** the ' Candella ' tenu>les at 
Knajmebo”^ and the Kesari temples at Bhuvanedivar,** while it is also shared by the 
Calukya temples at Sandera,*'' Sidhapur.’^* and RuhavP^‘ in Gujarat. But ail thwe 
differ from the ‘ vim&na ' of Ambamath in many other respects and do not present 
bon^te analogies. 

But (he temples of the Paramaras in Malwa have vimUnas resembling very 
doady that of the Ambamath. Of these the most noteworthy are die Udayesvar (or 


91. &g dM Temde of somnath at Pattan, ACr., 102 ; MTDh 16. 
AGt 75-76. 

9L eg. the Teitpte (A Somnath at Pattan, AG., 102 ; MTD„ 16. 


92. Seef 9 above. 


93. a. CA., Pto. XII, XIV, XV XVI, IX. 

94. m 

95. ‘ lbidd.,Fl8.XXXlX (iandiii). 

96 Pit AS/ m;., 1921 PI. xnc. 
rpn Not. ao tad m ' 


98. fl^, No. 74. 

99. ASm.. 9. PI. XCI^. 

100. AG., Fig. 34. 

101. m. Pig. 33., 


102L Mtdem Meviewt 1938, Plate fadng P. 607. 
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Nilakkanthcsvar) at Udayapur,’^'^ ^he Siddhanath at Nemawar’®'* and the Nilakanthe- 
shvar at These, besides having the four vertical bands with almost a circular 

ca/fyc'-wi'ndow at the base inset a Satva deity have miniature vimanas filling up the 
sections of the main viniana, a feature which, though not fully manifest, is present 
in q^niost suitable form in the shape of pillar-like ornament at Ambamath, and which 
we nhd clearly dcvcloixid at Balsane in the Khandesh and Sinnar in the Nasik 
disti'jo's re^xictively. 

The Ambamath is connected witlx the above cited temples by yet another link 
which IS tlie 'ontardia' that betw^een the *vimdna' and the roof of the 

mundatiyt. In his lesjxecV \V> similarity wi"h tlie Paramdra temples^"'* is especially 
noteworthy, though this feature is also shared by some of the Candella and 
Ilaihaya temples.^®® 

The icmaining temples of the group are, as said above, situated at Balsane, 
a villace on the north bank of the iiver Burai m the West Khandesli District. 
Balsane has several mediaeval temples which were built during the 11th and 12th 
crnturies showing that the village^ was an important religious centre in those days. 
One of these monuments has a short inscription of .^.1106 from which wt know 
that a juince named Kr.snardja luUd over the region around Balsane. who must 
have been a feudal chief under the Yadovas of SeunadesaJ*^'^ But the important 
mciUim^ents there have no inscrif tions and m the recv>rds of the Deccan there 
IS no reference to lx? found to this place. It is not known, therefore, what its 
ancient name was or how far back its antiquity goes beyond the 11th centuiy. 

Of the temples at Balsane, Nos 1 and 4 belong to the earlit'st group headed by 
the Amheinalh, in the l^hana Distrie , The remaining t<.mpk^ helorg to different 
gi<nip< and will be d(sciilxd in) tlvir pioiXT places The smiilaiitics and differences 
w'hiclx the plans ol Nos 1 and 4 ^Ikwv that of Die \mbannalh hove been biouglit 
out above. ^ 


!? 3()-TLMriL NO 1 IRIPLL MIKINE A7 lUl sAM 

Temple is jxirhaps the earliest knowm instance of a triple shiine 

temple in the Deccan. It consists of a central mandapa — facing west- -round which, 
on the north, east, and south are aiiangcd three slxrines^ each hpving ^ts own 
vestibule. But the temple is not a ' Trimurtt'mandira\ i.e dedicated to the Hindu 
Tiinity representing Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. No doubt the south and east or 
main shrir.es weie dedicated to Vishnu and Sri'a respectively, hut the exterior 
sculixtuies on the noith slinne indicate tliat the slirine w^as ded.icated to a form 
of Pdrvaft and not to Brahma, as might be exfxfcted. * The mam shrine held 

103. PR, ASL WC., 1921. PI XXVI. 

104. Ibid., 1919. PI. XIX 

105. E.g. the Udiiycslivar Temple at Udayapui, and the Goaleshav^r Temple at Un. 
PR, ASJ, W€., 1919. PI. XXL 

m. PR, ASI, wa, 1919. 45-46. 

107. BISMQ 22. 2. 65. 

108. 8 23 above. 

109. MTD„ 23-34 and Pis. XVI XVII, XX, XXII, XXlII, XXiV ; PR^ASl W'C., 
1919. 55*56 and PJ. IV, 

16 
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the liiiga while thd two side slirines, which once Md images, have retained only 
the altars or the ‘ pithas' for them. The erterior sculptures and the figures of 
Gavmeia on the doors of the shrines fully support ICousENS’ statement that the 
temple “has been from the beginning a Saiva temple” and disproves Banarji’S 
oontentioni that “originally this was a temple of Vipiu". ^ 

The floor of the main shrine is not sunk and the vestibule in front <>? the 
shrine is of full depth. It will be seen that in these respects this temple differs 
from the Ambarnath and shows on advance over it. Here the floor being on the 
same level as the rest of the floor of the building, the flight of steps is absent and 
thie vestibule, wliich is but a shallow' room as at Ambarnath assumes here the proper 
depth which gives it a distinct individuality. 

All the doorways”' are elaborately carved and follow, more or less, the 
pattern of that of Ambarnath. But here the ‘ hamsa ’ is absent while the Kirti- 
nmkha- instead of occupying the ends of the threshold as at Ambarnath, has been'^ 
inserted upon the slender pilaster on either side of the doorway. The scroll design 
runs round the first two frames and in the semi-circles of the second frame are 
introduced small figures of musicians in various postures. The fifth or last frame 
is a pile of archers seated on the back lof lions. Immediately over the projecting 
caves is a frieze of five miniature pillared shrines, teach enishrining an inrage of a 
deity mostly forms of Siva and Parvail — while alternating with these are larger 
images of goddesses below elephants and lions. Over this again is a similar but 
smaller frieze containing eight such shrines. Bu.t only three of them have images 
of deities, and the ranaining five hold figures of female diancers. Among these 
images can be recognised those of Mahisasurmardim, Pdrvati, Gatiesa and 
Mdhesvan. The group of larger figures on either jamb comprises an image of 
some deity flanked by two attendants on either side. The central images on the 
jambs of the doorway of the north shrine are goddesses, which is a significant 
fact Below each of these groups is a frieze of five panels, in a line with the 
threshold, containing human figures and representations of deities. In front of the 
threshold is an ardhacandrasild carved in a double-lotus. -But in ^ite of this 
elaborateness of decoration, the beauty of the whole conception suffers from being 
slightly unsymmetrical. 

The vestibule of tlie main shrine lias a niched recess on teither side, but they 
are empty now. In its centre is a Nandi which Cousens says is nolj original. There is 
no separate J^mdi-man4apo now and there is nothing to indicate thalt there was 
one. The vestibules of the side shrines are nothing better than plain cella 

§ 31— PILLARS AND CEILINGS 

The tnmj^ffpa is a squiare hall (17’X17') and has four pillars in the central 
square supporting the dcane above and ooniesponding pilasters. The principal 

110. When, in February 1942, !(' visited Balsane for a first hand study of the temples 
there, I found that Banerji’s account of the temples (in PR, ASI, WC., 1919) is completely 
misleading and unreal That of Cousens is correct. 

111. MTD., PI XXIV. 
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pillars, and those ot the qien porch on the west, are all of one pattern.'’ ® The 
principal pillars have square bases and their dilaifts are also square up to nearly 
half of their height. Above this they are odtagtHial and circular. Their capitals are 
circular and support the /ficaifefl-bradtets above, which in turn support the beams 
above. The pilasters maintain' the square plan all through while the porch 
pillde imitate dosdy the principal ones. The comers of the square shafts are 
all cut ao ss to form two reentering angles. They are all devoid of figure sculp- 
ture in their decoration which ooosists only of fretwork designs. They are simpler 
in design than those of the AmbarnarJi. ^ 

The Ceiling of the oenltral bay is like that of the Amharnath dome, and lias two 
ascending rings of cusped mouldings which terminate at the centre in a cusped rosette- 
pendant. The comer spaces re filled w1 h florid Ktrlimukhas as at Ambamath while the 
ceiling of the aisles is covered down from the beams on the four central pillars to the tops 
of the walls and is decorated with ribbing in a fashion similar to that of Ambamath. 
The ceiling of the porch imitates the hall ceiling. The ceiling of the shrine is less ela- 
boijate than tthat of the hall and the porch. .A,s at .Ambamath, the pilasters along 
the walls support, above the Aicafed-brackets, beautiful panels about r-9" high, each 
reprtesenting a deity under a torana. 

8 32 — THE ‘ PITHA ’ AND ‘MANIiOV.\RA ’ 

Coming now to the exterior of tlie temple, we meet with the same style as 
that, of the Ambamath, only that here the walls liave a richer decoration than at 
Ambamath. Says Cousens"' “ in fact, we have here the style in its fullest 
development, ciyjstalized into its richest details, and sparkling with light and shade 
from summit to basement”. 

The basemtent or ‘ pitha' and the walls or ‘mcau^ovard have the same mould- 
ings as those of the Ambamath. But here the chief note-worthy points in; which the 
temple differs from the Ambamath, are the omission of the ' gajalhara’ from the 
pitha and the change of the half-round torus or ‘ kumuda ’ moulding into a wedge- 
shaped astragal with a sharp edge called ‘ Karji' or in Sanskrit antarita’.^^’* 
'fhere is also an innovation in the fartghd in the form of an overhanging eave 
called ‘ chajjd ’ over the large sculptures- which is absent in that of the Ambamath 
Temple. The pitha begins witfi a double plinidi — upmtas or bhatas as they are called 
in Gujarat. Above this is the cyma-fev^sa or ‘padma’ moulding bearing along 
tjs sujcfece repressentions of inverted lotus — ^leafs with the centre lines deeply cut 
This may also be called ‘ja4amba'. Over this is the above-moitioned 'kani” 
or astragal between two deep recesses and surmoimting it is the ‘ fillet ' or ‘ paffa 
of kirtimukhas called ‘gardspatH\ Here ends the basement. It will be seen 
that the omia^n of the ‘ gajathara' has reduced the haght of the.' pifha’ still 
further than that of the Ambamaf-h-pitha- 

The ‘maf}4pvara’ begins from above the ' garSspaiti' witli a la,rge member 
which is composed of a cavettd moulding called ‘kartia with a lafta or fillet of 

112. Ibid., PI. XXIII. 

113. Ibid. 


114. Ibid., 24. 

115. Architecture, 1,47. 
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scrolls below, then a square member witli the upper comers rounded and separated from 
the ‘ koTf^a ’ below by a thin ‘ to.ei \ It is decorated on each face with a pillared 
miniature nidie containing a representation of a deity and a horizontal band of 
rhomboids running across its middle. -The rounded comers are decorated with a 
leaf-pattern. The whole may be called ‘ updn^ \ As compared witlr the correspond- 
ing member of the Amhamath 'man^ovara' this is plainer because of the aMence 
of the human figure-- -and the scenes from life with which the former 
is encrusted. Then comes tire torus which may be called *kumbha' or *Kalasa' 
with the sawdike, toothed, drop-projection which the coriesponding niemlxT of the 
Ambamajth Temple does nefc possess. This is decorated with qutrefoil ornaments 
in the middle. Abovd tliis comes the ^padwa or cyma revena moulding wii:h 
a Ccff/yo-wisdow ornament instead of the triangular plaque decorating it at inter- 
vals. This is also called 'KevMa'. It is dccoraU'd on the front with a patta of 
rhomboids. Then comes a series of thrtc cyma-revarsa mouldirtg^^ /the l<;wTSt of 
which has again the "toothed' drop-projection. Covering these is a small vertical 
panel, bearing a representation of a deity, just below the larger image in the 
‘ jonghu * which immediately foUow’s. The * jonghu ’ contains panels wdth ligures 
of gods and goddesses and dancing men and women, inside Ixtwx^cn, ring(‘d pilasters, 
and tjslow the overhanging eave or "chajjd\ Except above the principal 
comers, the eave is surmounted by a pyramid of Caitya-mndov^ ornaments which 
again is surmounted by a conventional form of the * vase and foliage ' ornament 
which produces a pleasant effect. These last three are absent in tlic Ambarnath 
mandovara, there tlie place of the pyramid of windows Ixnng taken by 

small rectangular panels bearing representations of gods and goddesses, and that 
of tlie ' vase and foliage ' ornament by a capital-like member consisting of several 
projecting and receding " cyma-recta' or ' padnia' moulding. The " chajja' at 
Ambarnath forms the top-most cornice of the ‘ rnandovara' Over the "vast 
and foilage"' ornament is a broad cyma-reversa moulding with the * toothed dorp- 
projection and over it is the douhDe coniaoe— a combination of the cyma recta and 
reversa-'fmm which above begins the "vimdna' There are no kicaka brackets, as 
at Amba.math, supporting the exterior eave or cornice. Tlie principal | comers of 
the three shrimps have deep, pilastered niches with overhanging ribbed eaves sur- 
mounted by very elaborate pediments, consisting of three pillaitd, miniature niche's 
inset with figures of deities. The niches here are more elaborate than tliose of 
the Ambarnath Temple. 

In tJhje diecoration of the ‘ maf%4ov(^a * the most conspicuous detail, however, 
is the narrow vertical band of scroll-work, introduced in seveiral places. This, 
together with surface fretwork and lozenge-shapcKi ornament forms, the main decora- 
tion of later temples such as those at Kokamthan’^® Sinnar’^^ etc., where we find 
the image-carving nearly dismissed. 

§ 33 --SCULPTURES 

The number of images of deities — eit!h|er gods or goddess(es--in the jahghn' is 
here less than that at Ambarnath, and that of ithe figurqs of dancers and musicians, 

116. § 97 below 


217. § § 47-48 below. 
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has beooitne greater. The principal niches have been occupied by deities indicative 
of the original dedicajtion of the shrines. The vandal has left very few images in 
tact, still however, it Qain be seen that Sdva images predominate on the whole 
exterior. The principal niches hold imagesf as follows ; — 

(a) East or Main Shrine - 

(1) East or bade — Nalehma or Siva dandng the Tatii4ava. 

(2) South — Bhairava. 

(3) North — MahakaB. 

(b) South Shrine — 

(1) South or back — iNarastmha. 

. (2) West — Durg(Tt (Cousi:ns did not identify this image as he 

thought it was very indistinct. But it is not so.) 

(3) East — TrivikTama. 

(c) North Shrine — 

(1) North or back — Parvati. 

(2) East — Mahi^asuramardtnx. 

(3) , West — fallen away. 

8 34— VIMANAS 

Parts of the cast or main and the south ‘ vim^ias ’ remain, but the north one 
has entirely disapiieared. Though in the same general stylo as that of the Ambarnath 
vimana, these show a further development in ornamentation. Tlie pillar like 
ornament of the fromer, hero assumes the form of a .miniature ‘vimana' perched 
<jn a pillar-shaft, making this temple more akin to those at Un and at other 
places in MaJwa tlian to the temple of Ambarniath. These miniature ‘ vimatuis ' 
closely c<py the details of the principal ' vimana though in an ornamental way. 
Inserted in the spaces between thie pilasters are scroll-bands and standing figures 
of men and women' of which the former is not found at Ambarnath. On the other 
hand the cupola-diaped member which foims a conspicuous ornamental detail of 
the Ambarnath 'viindtta'—md matidapa-moi is totally wail ing in the decoration 
of the ‘vimanas’ of this temple’ The C’<n7yo- window at .\mbarnath is more 
Horid than those here, and the pedestal upon which it stands lias a pandled figure 
of a deity while here it is only decorated with a horizontal band of lozenges. The 
vertical ba^nds of the Ambarnath ‘ vimana ’ have an even surface, though each of 
them is composed of several slabs, whereas here each band is made up of tluee 
vertical strips of which the middle one projects a bit forward. As at Ambarnath, 
each of the Cai/yo-windows has an image inset but most of them have been badly 
damaged. 

The roof of the mat)4opo is a total wreck, but the mins sliow that there was 
an upper chamber over the principal gatbhagrha, the purpose of whidi is unknown. 
Between the matfdlapa-roof and the vimmas’* erf the thitee shrines were ‘antaralas’ 
as at Ambarnath. The principal ‘antarMa’ has four niches on either ^ inset 
with figures of deities. 
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§ 35— TEMPLE NO. 4, BALASANE. 

The other example, Temple Na is on the east of the village at a short 
distance from No. 1. Nearly thlree-fouiths of the shrine have collapsed , and the 
'vimmcC and the nx)f of the mat^apa are now no more. 

Though of the same general plan as that of Ambamath, it differs from in 
having, as already said, a star-shaped shrine. From what remains of the sfixine- 
walls, it appears that the exterior of the shrine had the same mouldings as those 
of the ma^adpa exterion. The shrine doorway still stands and shows an identical 
design with that of No. 1. On the lintel it has a figure of Gai.ida and the thres- 
liold has, unlike the temple No. 1, kirtimukhas on Itheir ends. The slirine faces the 
east. 

The mari4apa has four pillars in the central square and corresponding pilasters 
which are very similar, both in style and design, to those in the mainlapa of No. 1. 
and ttoefone, need not be described here. On thte west, the mandapa lias two 
niches, one on eithcir side of ijjhe way to the vestibiule. The ceiling-patterns are 
also very similar to those of Temple No. 1. only that the covted ceiling is much 
broader and thus required additional support in the form of stiuts which rise at 
an anglie from the capitals of the central pillars. The three porches on the three 
sides of the mmdapa ihad originally side-benches with back-rests but now they are 
missing. The ‘ va&e and foliage ’ ornament as well as the Kirtimukha-pa(ia or the 
‘garaspattH are omitted here, and the place of the former is Uikcsn by a capital-like 
omamlent of several horizontal mouldings, while the latter has been replaced by' a band 
of rosettes and lozenge-shaped flowers, the former being not unlike tJie heraldic 
rose. ' The figure-panels on the ‘ jangha ’ have become broader than those of 
Ambamath or those of Temple No. 1 and accommodate two or even three figures 
between pilasters and under niched pediments and toratias. Excepting these, the 
exterior of the mantiapa is in close similarity with the exterior of tlile Temple No. 1. 

The question of the dedication of the temple cannot be easily settled as notliing 
remains of the shrine which would have given us a clue. But since it faces the 
east and has figures of Gat^esa on its lintds it appears tha,! it was a ^iva temple 
from tile beginning. 


§ 36 — influences 

The eocistence of dose similarities between the temples of the first gioup on 
the one hand; and those of Gujarat and Malwa on tlie other, as well as between 
the Ambaiinath and Ithe Balsane temple leads us to the question of influences. 

Through the political designs of its miters, the EKeccan was constantly brought 
into dos(e contact with Gujarat and Malwa, especially with the latter, during the 
10th and 11th centuries. The attitude of the SilShuras of North Konkan. which 
was for the most part friendly towards the Paramdras was mainly responsible for the 
dashes between the latter and the Cdlukyas of Kalyajja. The Yddavas remained all 
the while friendly assistants of the CM-ukyas and todc active part in their campai^ 
against the Parmmas. 

The dose architectural affkiity between the Deccan and Gujarat-h^alwa scans 
to find its explanatirm in these political events. 
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An analy)sis of the ardutecture of the Deccan Temples of the first group has 
shown that they resemble mainly : 

(1) the Par amor a Temples in the respect of thi6 tower or vimana, and 

(2) the Calukya Temples of Gujarat so far as their walls and basements 
are concerned. 

\he tyiDe of vimana as that of the Ambamath and Balsane templles is, outside 
the DeccanI only to be found in Malwa and therefore may be taken as a characteris- 
tic only peculiar to them, Wc know that most of the Pmamdra temples cited 
above are older than Ambamatli and the other temples of that group’ The Sid- 
dhanath temple at Nemawar is placed on stylistic consideration even in the tenth 
century’ 20 an antiquity at which none of the Deccan temples can aspire. It is record- 
ed that Bhoja built many temples in Malwa, ^21 of ^yle of the 

existing Paramdra temples, there is every reason to suppose that their style could 
not have been different. On, the otlier hand, wie do not know what style the pre- 
Ambamath temples of the Deccan, which are mentioned in the records, '22 
built in, as none of them is known to exist now. If they were in the Cdlukya 
style then the type of tlieir vimema would have been diffeitent from that of Ambar- 
nath. All available evidence, therefore, points to the conclusion that the Deccan 
owes the tyipe of vimana of its early temples to the Paramdra temples of Malwa, 

'Fhe ix)ints of resemblance with the Caulukya temples of Gujarat being mainly 
coffifined to the decoration of the pitha, tnmi4ovara and the pillars and ceilings it 
is reasonable to assume that the earlier Caulukya temples may have influenced the 
Deccan Temples of the first group to a certain extent. 

Whether the temples at Balsane derived thfeir style and form and ornament- 
ation from the Ambamath or independently and directly from the Paramdia and 
Caulukya temples cannot be said definitely. Stylistically they seem to be later than 
tile Ambamath temple and it is possible that the first alternative is correct. 

S 37~TEMin.E AT VAGHILI (106, A.D.) 

To tliis ix?jiod also belonged the temple of Krpta at Vaghli’23 the East 
Khandesh District, But the name however, is its modiem qualification, which it 
acquired from the Mahanubhavas who, in a later dlatc, oppropriated it for their use. 
It was according to the inscrii^lioiV2’, which is built in the walls inside, dedicated 
originally to Siva under the name of Siddhesandtha or Siddhesvara, It was built^ 
in S 9911 at the latest (1069 A. I>) by Govindaraja {and his wife), a Maurya 
feudatory of the Mahamandalandiha Seuna of the Yddavas. To the temple were 
attached, a sattra or a charitable feeding liall and a well.’25 


118. MTD., 24-25 and Pis, XVlll and XXI, 

119. D. C. Ganruli, a History of the Paramdra Dynasty, pp. 254-74. 

120. PR, ASl WC., 1921. 98. 

121. see the Udayapur Prasasti, El 1. 236. 

122. see Appendix Nos. 1, 28, 54, 55.. LID., No. 227 nientions that Jhanja built 12 
temples of i8iva. 

123. MTD., 31. 

124. LID., 259 ; see also Appendix. 79. 

125. Ibid, 
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Most of the original structure has disappeared, amid what little remains of it 
being encased in mud-walls, does not help us in knowing what its original plan was. 

It appears that the temple had an open mandapa with a bench runnimg round the 
three sides. There were four pillars in the central square supporting the roof, help- 
ed by those around the sides. The pillars' are noteworthy for two things 
their simplicity of form and design and (2) their capitals. Their shafts risjf^rom 
square bases and retain the square plan up to more titan one-third their height. 
Above this they become octagcaial, then circular being mouldled in a sharp katjti on 
the upper and lower sides of a fillet. This is suimounted by a drum-like member 
from which rises again the shaft-portion composed of several diminishing rings. 
This portion has on each face a triangular facet with a miniature Cai/ya-window 
at the base. The capital above consists of two,' cushion’ members, the larger 
over the smaller one, and above them is a projecting square plate with leaf-pendents 
at each comer. This is surmounted by four brackets supjxirting the beams above. 
Under each bracket is a well carved kicaka figure. The side-pillars closely imitatb 
the principal ones upto the capital but they differ upwards in having plain roll- 
brackets carved with a pendant, inverted cobia-hcad. It is perhaps here that we 
find the ‘ cobra-bracket ’, introduced in tlie MIediaeval Temple Architecture of the 
Deccan for the first time. Tlte type of pillar and the cohra-brackjet breome cha- 
racteristic features, as will be shown bdow, of the later temples of the Deccan. In 
comparison, hpwever. with the Ambamath and Balsane temples, the whole archi- 
tec/ure of this temple — the pillars, interior walla and ceilings- is so simjile and plain as 
to suggesl. that Dcccan Architecture had begun to lose its autistic splendour at least in 
some localities at the time when efforts were being made to carry it to the climax 
of perfection in other regions. 

The ceiling, which otheiwise is quite plain, lias a remarkable piece of sculp- 
tures presenHing in bold relief Kr^na (Govindai and the Go pis.'-' Wc meet with the 
same theme again in the Jogeshvar Tanple at Devlana in the Nasik District' 

Beside the temple remains are the ruins of a rectangular step-well built of huge 
blocks of stone. This undoubtedly is the well referred to in the above record. 
The charitable feeding hall must have been built near these remains and the mound 
to the right of this well may disclose the ruins of the 'Sallra' if properly excavat/ed. 

S 38— TEMPLES OF’ THE SECOND GROUP “B” (1100-1150 A.D.) 

The tenifdes of the Second Group show tlie style as it devel(^)ed in the first 
half of the 12th century. They are all situated in the districts of Kandesh and 
Ni^Sik and were wiithin the confines of the HeutjMesa'^^^ of the records for which 
reasem they may be said to form a geographical unit'"’® 

Though being built on the same general plan, they are here resolved into two 
sub-groups, viz. (1) Large Type, and (2) Small Type for thesakle of convenience. 

126. MTD.. PI, XXXVr. 

127. Ibid. 

128. 8 77 below. 

129. LID., Jvlos. 261 and 339. 

130. See Map. 
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But in the respect of exterior decoration the temples present three varieties— the first 
two being found in the former group while the last coincides with the latter. The 
temples are distributed as follows : — 

1. LARGE TYPE : 
j^lst Variety — 

1. Gondeshvar Temple at Sinnar in the Nasik District.'^* 

2. Maheshvar Temple at Patne in the East Khandesh District.'” 

2nd Variety— 

1. Mahadeva Temple at Jhodga in the NasikIDistrict.’” 

2,3. Temples of Larshmi and Narayan at Methi in the West Khandesh District.”* 

2. SMALL TYPE : 

3rd Variety— 

1 Hindi Temples Nos. 8, 9 and 12 at Anjaneri'” in the Naak District. 

2. Jain Temples Nos. 1-6 at the same’” place. 

The Jain Temples at Anjaneri, though they belong chronologically and ardii* 
tecturally to this group, are treated separately with other Jain temples in the Deccan, 
in order to bring out the distinct architeatural requirements of that creed. 

Fortunately two temples of this group bear dated inscriptions which besides 
fixing the latest dates of the construction of the respective temples, help up in deter- 
mining the age of the entiie group and the relative chronology among thentselves. 
The first of these is found in the Maheshvar Temple at Patne,*®’ the slab which 
bears it is built into the wail of the antechamber. It records the consecration of a 
temple of Siva ( The modern Maheshvar Temple ) in ^ 1073 ( 1153 A. D. ) and 
further states that it was begun by Indraja of the Nikumbha-vania ( family ) 
completed after his death by his soii.Govana who, together with his mother ^ridedi, 
made grants to it. The other is on a slab, which is built in the Jain Temple No. 2 
at Anjaneri*®®, which records certain grants to temple of Candraprabha (the 
present Temple No. 2 ) in ^ 1063 (or 1142 A. D. ) by Seuifacandra, a prince of a 
minor branch of the YMavas. Stylistically, the Gondeshvar Temple at Sinnar 
seems to be the earliest of this group and between it and the Jain Temple No. 2. at 
Anjaneri are to be placed the Hindu Temples No. 8, 9, and 12 at Anjaneri. The 
temples at Jhodga and Methi may have been begun at the time when the Mahesh- 
vara Temple at Patna was halp-finished and completed a few years after it. 

With the temples of the first group they are connected by such features as the 
vitnUna, the exterior walls, and in some cases, the pillars as well. But there are 
certain points which will be brought out below, in which they differ from the 
former and hence deserve to be grouped ^separately. 


131. MTD., 36-39. and Pk XUI-LII. 

132. Ibid., 27-29 and Pis. XXV-XXXII. 

133. Ibid., 41-43 and Pis. LIII-LVI. 

134. A ^rt layman’s account of these temples appeared in the Sa$ttSedkak 6. 214. 

135. MTD., 46-47 and Pis. LVII and UX. 

136. e 6 112 and 113 below. 

137. liD.. No. 263 ; Appendix Na 80. 

138. Ibid., Na 262. 
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Fortunately, three temples — one from each of the three varieties — covering the 
two sub groups still possess their twoers in a better state of preservation, those of 
remaining temp'es having disappeared completely. The tower of the Gondeshvar 
Temple at Sinnar'“ has lost its own finial and had, till recently, been-' capped with 
an incogruous Muhammadan dome in brick and mortar ( added at a subsequent 
date ) which has been now removed. The four surrounding shrines ( for thir'^is a 
' pmenyatana' ) also have preserved their towers excepting the finials in some 
cases'** The tower of the Mahadeva Temple at Jhodga’** is all but complete and 
shows the finial in a perfect state of preservation from which it is possible to know 
what topped the tower of the former temple. Temple No. 9'*’ at Anjaneri also 
would have preserved its tower undisturbed had not the growth of rank vegetation 
destroyed its shape. However, sufficient remains of it to show original design. 
That of No. 8'*' is also half -preserved and shows that it was quite identical with 
that of No. 9 

Of these the towers of the subordinate shrines of the Gondesbvara Temple 
are alike and differ considerably from those of the remaining temples. Thus we 
get the following two distinct types of the tower : 

1. represented by those of subordinate shrine of the Gondeshvar Temple 
and 

2. represented by those of the temples of Gondeshvar (main shrine), 
Mahadeva at Jhodga and the temples Nos 9 and 8 at Anjaneri. 

To take the latter first, we find it akin to that of the First Group, especially 
to the tower of the Temple No 1 at Balsane. But in spite of this general likeness 
are to be discened some minor changes, decorative and not structural, introduced in 
keeping with the development of the style in general. The pillar-shaped member sup- 
porting the miniature tower becomes less in height in the tower of the Gondeshvar 
and the spaces between them, which are occupied by human figures at Balsane, are 
filled with lozenge-shaped rosettes. The fretted vartical bands have become, nar- 
rower than those of the Ambamath or Balsane examples and are topped by kirti 
mukkas in bold relief The Cat/ya-window ornament at the base of the vertical 
band has, at Sinnar and Anjaneri, a figure of a deity inset, like those at Ambamath 
and Balsane, but at Jhodga the figure is replaced by a representation of a kalaki 
or a pitcher. Then again, the Cai/ya-window which retains its horse-shoe shape 
at Sinnar and Anjaneri, develops at Johdga into a trefoil, the lower tympanum of 
which is filled with a miniature pillared niche containing an image of a deity. The 
appex of the Catfya-window at Sinnar and Anjaneri has no kirUmukha which is 
ound at Jhodga. The former temples resemble in this respect the Ambamath 
and the latter the Temple No 1 at Balsane. Again, like the Ambamath Caitya- 
fwindow, the Sinnar-Anjaneri ones are florid whereas that of the Jhodga temple is 
extremely simple as that of the Balsane temple No. 1. The pedestal of the Cottyo- 


13a MTD., Pis. XLVni-XUX. 

140. Ibid., Pis. XLII, XLIV. 

141. Ibid, rls. LIII-LIV. 

142. Ibid., PI. LVII. 

143. Ibid. 
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window omment has, at Jhodga and Anjaneri, a niche or an oblong panel contain- 
ing a figure while that at Sinnar has a series of small panels carved with animal 
and human figures. The finial of the Jhodga tower has a carved circular rim and 
radiating spokes on the upper and lower sides. 

\The towers of the subordinate shrines of the Gondeshwar are, as said before, 
alike and present a type which is not found elsewhere in Deccan or outside. 
While preserving the tapering and slightly curvilinear outline, the towers carry up 
ttie projections of the walls below almost to the finial or ‘ amala-sila, ’ naturally 
the places of the vertical bands are taken up by prominent projections which are 
but upward continuations of the principal vertical projections on the sides of the 
shrine. A semblance, however, of the usual vertical band is created bv decorating 
them, at the bases, with arched scrolls of arabesque to take the place of the Caitya- 
window ornament. The spaces between these, corresponding with those in the 
other tower which are filled with rows of miniature towers, are not distinguished 
from the principal projections by a different omamentaMon but the whole surface 
of the tower is decorated with horizontal and vertical lines of small repetitiors of the 
ornament that occupies the place of the Cai/ya-window ornament. The four 
principal projections are topped by bold kirtimukhas as the vertical bands of the 
tower of the Jhodga Temple, 

§ 39 — THE EXTERIOR 

With regrd to the exteriors, these and the temples of the First Group ( Am^lar- 
nath'Balsane ) are remarkably alike, the style and general dispos ition of the mould- 
ings being the same. It is however the wujidoparo- decoration that mainly distin- 
guishes them fri’m those of the First Group, and also divides them in three classes 
( or varieties ) as follows : 

1. those profusely decorated but with few images and an abundance of lozenge- 

shaped ornament, little pilasters or arabesque. 

( a ) The Gondeshvar Temple'** at Sinnar. 

( b) The Maheshvar Temple'** at Patne. 

2. those with a profusion of image-sculpture but of an inferior workmanship as 

compared with that of Ambamath or Balsane Temples NO, 1 and 4. 

( a ) the Mahadev Temple at Jhodga'** 

( b ) the Lakhshmi-Narayan Temples at Methi'*' 

3. those with a complete absence of image-sculpture in the matf^ovara, except- 

ing the images in the principal niches, and decorated with pilasters and 

lozenge-shaped rosettes - : 

( a ) Temples Nos. 8, 9, 12. at Anianeir"* ( and also 

( b ) the Jain Temples Nos. ( 1-6 )'** 


144. Ibid., Hs. XLVIII. XLIX. 

145. Ibid., Pis. XXV and XXX. 

14& Ibid. Pis. LIII-LIV. 

147. For a general view of this temple see Photo No. 4. 
14a MTD., Pis. LVILUX. 

149. Ibid., LVni. 
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§ 4 40— THE BASEMENT 

The basement moOIdings of the temples of the first variety — Sinnar and Patne — 
are quire plain excepting the .elephant-course or the “ gajathara ” which is ‘ holder 
and far more effective ’ than that of Ambamath, Those of tha remaining tem^^, 
save the Methi temples, omit even the ‘ gajathara , and are plain. The bas^ents 
of the Jhodga temple and Anjaneri No, 12 have plain triangular 'facets which do 
not constitute decoration artistically. However, Temples Nos. 8 and 9 at Anjaneri 
show some regard for decoration of the ‘ pUha ’ by inserting string-courses of plain 
lozenges along the lower mouldings. Curiously, the Methi temples of Lak^mi 
and NTirSya^ retain the three courses viz the ‘ gajathara the kirRmukha-ihara * 
at the gar^pafti ’ , and the ‘ narathara* . 

§ 41— THE Pn.LARS 

The pillars of these temples are of several type- but in their decoration occur 
same common ornamental motifs. Except those in the Gondeshvar Temple'”, the 
Mahadev Temple at Ambegaon, and those in the comer of the porch of the Mahadeva 
Temple at Jhodga”*, all are entirely devoid of figure-sculpture upon them. The ‘ vase 
waA foliage * motif which is seen in the capitals of the central pillars of the Ambar- 
nath is in this group seen in its most conventionalized form decorating the shafts of 
the pillars at Jhodga, Methi and Anjaneri.*” Triangular plates plain or carved with 
arab^ue designs*-is a common motif in these pillars occuring on the shafts and 
replacing die image-panels, on the bases. In this respect the four central pillars of the 
Gondeshvar differ from the rest as their bases have, like those of the Ambamath 
central {ullars, image instead of the triangular plates. Triangular plates had already 
been introduced before, on the shafts and bases at Balsane and Vaghli, in the former 
place th^ are carved with arabsesque design or in half -rosette whereas in the latter 
they are elongated by stretching the appex and left plain. Another common motif is 
the ‘ circle * and rhombus ' design which occurs on the shafts of all these pillars. 
As this does not appear on the pillars of Ambamath and Balsane temples of the 
First Group, it seens to be an innovation of this period. The kirtimukha, as a 
inllar-decoration, is seen in the Ambamath and Temple No 4 at Balsane of the 
First Group and here it becomes more popular in the pillar-decoration in all the 
temples excepting the Mahadeva Temple at Jhodga and the Methi temples. On the 
jnllars of the Gondeshvar, besides the above mentioned motifs, are to be seen 
cunning variations and combinations of the arabesque designs, kirtimukha and 
the conventional ‘ makara ’ The pillars in the porch of the Mahadev Temple at 
Jhodga have an uncommon ' bead-string ’ and lotus *’ motif in which a full- blown 
half-lotus of double course of petals is inset a semi-circle with a beaded border 
flewkid by elongated drooping leaves of the lotus. 

At Jhodga and Methi both the roil and kicdka brackets are found while at 
Sinnar, Patrk*” and Anjeneri only the roll brackets are applied to support the 
beams, those at the first place having double rolls. The rolls at Jhodga, Snnar, Patbe 
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and Anjeri are decorated with a cobra-head while those at Methi are quite plain. 
There are plain rolls also at Patne and Anjaneri. 

§ 42— LARGE TYPE : FIRST VARIETY— GONDBSHVAR TEMPLE, SINNAR 

Now the individual examples. The temple of Gondeshvara stands outside the 
toWh of Sinnar on the north-east. Local tradition has it that a Gavli Chief Rav 
Govi^ built this temple, and that its ancient name was ‘ Govindesvara. ’ Cou- 
sens’** conjectitured that , it is possible it may be named after Govindaraja, one of 
the Yadava Princes who ruled about the beginning of the 12th century. 

§ 43— A ‘PANCAYATANA’ TEMPLE 

As said above, it is a ‘ pa^ayatana^^ or a group of five temples — one principal 
and four subordinate— and as is indicated by the principal cult-object, which is a 
Uhga, it was a ‘ ^iva-pafi'.ayaiana' The whole group stands upon a rectangular 
platform, the centre being occupied by the main building and the four corners by 
the four smaller temples. Before the main entrance of the main temple stands a 
magnificent Nandi tnattdapa now containing a Nandi of comparatively later work- 
manship. The whole group was originally surrounded by a wall enclosing a spaci- 
ous court-yard with two entrances on the south and the east. The wall has now 
been mostly destroyed. 

§ 44-^orientation and dedication 

The main temple faces the east and was dedicated to $iva. Of the surround* 
ing shrines.those which occupy the south-west and the north-west corners also face 
the east while those on the south east and north-east corners face the west. Accord- 
ing to the SSs/ras'*® the four surrounding shrines, beginning from the one on the 
south-east to that on the north-east of a SivapaHc&yatana should be dedicated to 
Sirya, Gopesa, Devi { PdrvaR ) and VisjjM respectively But here, judging from the 
sculptures which remain upon them : 

1. the shrine on the south-east is dedicated to 

2. the shrine on the south-west is dedicated to Gafieia. 

3. the shrine on the north-west is dedicated to PSrvati, and 

4. the si line on the north-east is dedicated to Sirya, which ^ows diat 
Sifrya and take the position allotted to the other by the Astras. 

§ 45— THE PLATFORM 

The rectangular platform is about 112 feet broad and 154 feet long, and includ- 
ing file two plain courses of masonry at its base, it is 7 feet high. Above the 
plain courses are two rather fiat ,padma* or cyma reversa mouldings, one above 
the other and then comes the sharp-edged 'Kai^' between two deep receding fillets. 
This is surmounted dy the ‘padma* or cyma reversa moulding again. Over this 
and between deep rece^g fillets is the 'gardspattV or the row of kirlimukhas and 
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lastly comes the running band of scroll design.”^ At each cardinal point the plat- 
form had a flight of steps of which that on the south remains in somewhat better 
condition. The whole surface of the platform has been evenly paved with slabs of 
stone. 

§ 46— THE MAIN TEMPLE : PLAN ^ 

/' 

The plan of the main temple is practically the same as that of Ambamath 
only that the porches in the former are deeper and have had walls forming benches 
in the inside which did not exist in the other. 

§ 47-fXTERIOR 

The exteriors of the garbhagrha and the gudha-tnapdapa^''^ are quite similar 
and have the same mouldings. The ‘ pitha ’ or the basement begins with a ‘ padma ’ 
or ref;ma moulding upon a plain broad face followed by the s^harp ‘ katii* 
mouldmg between two deep receding fillets. Over this is again the cyma teversa 
moulding with a plain broad face and the ‘ saw like \ ‘ t/ othed drop-projection. 
This is followed by the broad and bold elephant-band or the ‘ gajathara ' surmounted 
by a cyma reve/sa moulding at which terminates the ‘ pitha. ’ 

The ‘ mandovara ’ begins with a band, of rhomboidal and circular rosettes, 
placed alternately, which is joined to the upper rectangular moulding ‘ upana ’ by a 
cavetto or ‘ karna ’ moulding. A thin but sharp ‘ ktini ' intervenes between the 
‘ karpa ' and the ‘ up'dna ’ moulding and from it to near the upp-:!r sides, the ‘ upTina 
is fitted with small rectangular panels containing figures or rosette-loaenges between 
pilasters and under arabesque tops ar Crn/ya-window ornaments. Through the 
middle of the ‘upana’ runs a horizontal band of lozenges crossing these panels. 
The ‘ upZna ’ is surmounted by a torus of ‘ Kutnuda ’ moulding between two deep 
recoding fillets and that is followed by the cyma reversa moulding with the saw- 
like, toothed, drop-projection. Then begins the 'jahgha' in which the images are 
replaced by pilasters and lozenge rosettes and small human figures, and a band of 
kirtimukhas. An eave, moulded in cyma reversa, tops the ‘jahgha’ from which 
upward begins the tower, which has been already described. 

In the ‘jangha’, around the shrine on the three faces, are the principal niches 
which are now empty. The niches are deep and balconied and are surmounted by 
canopies consisting of a projecting eave and a high and elaborate pediment. The 
back or west niche has fallen away. Below the north or principal niche and just 
above the ‘ gajathara’ is an ornamental gargoyle**" through which the ‘ iirthodaka ’ 
from the shrines passed out into the ‘ iirth ku^a ’ below. As observed by Cousens**® 
‘ it is a particularly fine piece of work ’ in the form of the conventional makara of 
the seape as of that found in the decoration of the pillars in the ma^apa. 

§ 48— EXTERIOR OF THE WALLS OP THE PORCHES 

The three porches had originally dwarf side-walls'** forming benches in the 
in^ but most of these have been badly damaged. Their exteriors'” had mould- 
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ings and decoration which are different from those of the rest of the temide extsrior. 
Above the course of rhomboi.i and circular rosettes they have a series of tall 
pilasters whose rectangular bases are carved with a horizontal band of plain lozenges 
and above it an arabesque triangular facet. Between each pair of pilasters is 
inserted a standing or dancing female figure. Above the pilasters is a band of 
runh^g scroll- work. The walls then slope outward to form a back-rest of the benches 
and this part is divided in a horizontal series of several panels by means of small 
pilasters. These panels contain tcenes from the R&mayaria, female dancing figures, 
mithunas, or the different mamfestations of the various gods and goddesses. The 
exuberance of figure sculpture here seems to have been designed to counterbalaupe 
its paucitv on the mandovara porper. But the figures have been very poorly 
carved and fail in their appeal to the spectator. 

§ 49— THE MAIJDAPA-AND PORCH-ROOFS 

In the pyramidal roofs of the ma^dapa and the porches*** the earlier * CMpo/a- 
sAapcd’ ornament is seen modified so as to assume the appearance of a pillared 
pavilion, the repetitions of which form the main substance of these superstructures. 
Between the wajjrfapa roof and the ‘uiwoMa’ is the ‘ antarMa* having two niches 
one over the other, on each side and these are surmounted by a pediment which is 
topped by a Caifya-window ornament having a kirtimukka at its appex. 

§ 50— EXTERIOR SCULPTURES 

The exterior, as compared with that of Ambarnath and Balsane Temple No. 1 
and 4, has less of image sculpture especially of gods and goddesses. The aitai^la- 
niches on the north have Siva ( in the upper ) and Bhairava { in the lower, while 
the upper niche on the south contains Siva dancing the iapdava. The lower niche 
is now empty. The empty principal niches have ‘ Caja-LaksmV on their lintels. 
Below the principal niche on the s -uth is a large panel containing an image of 
Brahmi while the corresponding panel on the north above the gargoyle has an image 
of Vaisapvai. In the ‘jangha’ the only representation of a god is to be found on 
a projection of the wall between the north principal niche and the Norte Porch 
It is an image of Muraltdhara, 

I 51 — THE INTERIOR 

The interior of the garbhagrha ia plain and the floor, unlike that of the shrine 
of the Ambarnath, is on the same level as hall-floor. In the middle of it is a large 
lingo. 

The antechamber is nearly of the same dimensions as those of the shrine and has 
in the sidewalls each a deep niche, which once held images. The shrine doorway 
simulates, in nearly every respect, the main doorway of the mapdapa. 

The hall is a ‘ gudha mapdapa' and inside it measures 22 feet each side. Four 
central pillars support the central dome of the ceiling and upon them and the 
corresponding walls and pilasters rests the whole weight of the hall-roof. The pillars*** 
are 9 feet 6 inches in height anq ard very elaborately carved, the decoration 
on which has already been desaibed above. Their general plan, all the way 
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up, is a square with recessed comers and then shaft, base and capital are divated 

by horiaontal mouldings. The pilasters and walls are much plainer in design, 
all the elaborate work in the interior being confined to the four pillars. On the 
west, on either side of the entrance to the ante-chamber, is a large framed niche 
which now is empty. 

Resting on the central pillars is the main dome of the ceiling'** risuMT to a 
height of nearly 20 feet which is precisely like those of the porches and the ante- 
chamber. A deep projecting cornice round the beams keeps the inside very dark 
and gloomy The side ceilings rise from the side-walls to the central square in 
four tiers of cusped mouldings. Kirtimukhas and fiorid arabesque fill up the comers 
ti the ceilings. 

§ 52— THE PORCHES 

Each of the three porches has two pillars and two pilasters of the same general 
plan and design as those of the maftdapa. To them were attached ornamental 
figure-brackets, bearing, those of the pillars females and those of the pilasters lions 
of griffins. But out of thuse 12 female and 6 animal brackets, only five and three 
respectively remain to-day. 

The ceilings above are neat and chaste and consist of rings of cusped ornaments 
diminishing in sue as they go upwards and finally terminating in a oentral pedant. 
Under the lowest circular ring is an octagonal band containing various mytho* 
logical scenes such as the Samudra-mantkna etc. The comer spaces oft he ceilings 
are filled up with Kirtimukhas and'.fiorid arabesque. 

§ 53— DOORWAYS 

On the' lintels of the doorways is Ganesa, The main or east doorway of the 
ma^apam is not so elaborate as that of Temple No, 1 at Balsane. The pilasters 
have the • same mouldings as those of the doorway in the latter temple but they 
are simple and plain except the kirtimukha that occupies- the place which is 
occupied in the Balsane example by the ‘ vase and foliage ’ ornament. The jamb- 
sculptures include fotrr-hundred representations of deities in the principal positions 
flanked by female attendants. But the spaces below these which in the Balsane 
example are filled up with figures of deities and dancing men and women, are here 
decorated with lozenge-rosettes and dwarfs. In the decoration of the frames the 
only motifs employed are the tunning scroll and the rhomboidal and circular 
rosettes running around the three sides. Over the projecting eave is a frieze of 
sculptures containing five miniature pillared niches enshrining images of Devis and 
between these are introduced images of gods among whom BrahmZ, Vi§nu and 
Gaifeha can be easily recognised. Threshold is a plain slab with a semi-circular 
boss in the middle which Cousens'*' takes to he a later addition. 

The doorways of the side prodies are still plainer and whatever carving is upon 
them is comparatively shallow. 
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§ 54— NANDI-MAMDAPA 

The Nandi-maifdapc^^ faces the west i.e. the main temple and has four pillars 
of the same pattern and design as those in the porches of the main temple. The 
or the basement or the mapdapa begins from a plain rectangular plinth over 
which, comes a plain padma or cyma reversa moulding. This is followed by a kafti 
between two receeding fillets and this is again surmounted by a flattish cyma- 
reversa moulding with the sato like, toothed projection. The dwarf-wall around the 
three sides of the pavilion is carved on the exterior. The decoration consists of a 
horizontal series of pilasters standing on a horizontal band of scroll-work. In the 
spaces between the pilasters are placed small dancing figures in various posture. 
The pillars supporting the roof had, like tho'e of the porches of the main temple, 
ornamental figure-brackets in addition to the small kicuka ones. They bore re- 
presentations of women in different standing attitudes. The eave above proiects 
forward to protect the lower structure from rain-water. The roof is quite gimiiar 
to that of the mait^apa and the porches of the main temple. 

§ 55— THE SUBORDItlATE TEMPLES * 

Architecturally the subordinate temples belong to the third variety and the small 
type represented by the temples at Anjaneri. But undoubtedly they form part of 
the original scheme and hence rank chronologically with this group. All the four 
temples are of the same plan and design and each of them consists of a garbhagrka, 
a shallow ante-chamber and an open porch-like ‘ asdha-mandapa ' ai^oached from 
the front by a flight of steps 

The garbhagrhas are square chambers and contain against the back-wall altars 
for images of the deities to which they were dedicated. Their doorways are sculptured 
after the pattern of those of the ma^dapa of the main temple. The lintels have 
Gapeia upon them. The open mardapas have two pillars and two pilasters each 
with licicaAia-brackets supporting the beams over them. They all simulate those of 
the porches of the main temple but have had on figure-brackets like them. There 
were dwarf-walls on either side of the mardapas which served as benches with back- 
rest in the interior. Their exteriors were decorated in the same fashion as that of 
the dwarf-walls of the porches of the ma^dapa of the main temple. 

The exteriors of these temples have the same mouldings as those of exterior of 
the main temple, but except the images in the principal niches, their walls are 
devoid of any figure sculptures, their place being taken by lozenge-rosettes, fretwork 
designs and pilasters. The basements are also comparatively plain, the only decoration 
upon them being the band of running scroll-work on the topmost moulding. The 
images in the principal niches of these temples repesent Ktsttu, Gane^, Sirya. 
PUrvati, MahdkSrt and Mahm-mardint. 

The roofs of the map4apas are pyramidal and have the simple decoration of 
lazeuge-rosettes md fretwork designs and are crowned by cupola-^peA ornaments. 
TTie ‘ antarSlas ’ have also those lozenge-rosettes as decoration. These are topped 
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by ornaments simulating those vhkh take the positions of the Caifya-windows on 
the tower. 

§ 56— MAHESHVAR TEMPLE AT PATNE, ( 1153 A. D. ) 

The other temple of the same variety as the Gondeshvar’s is the one at P^rie’’^ 
in the East Knandesh District. Patne or Paltana seems to have been a town Of con- 
sequence in the mediaeval period as indicated by the thickly scattered ruins which 
consist of remains of temples, tanks, wells, mathas, stone-walls and lofty bastions 
An inscription on the enclosing ^all of the Ai Bhavni Temple at this place records 
the foundation at Patne of a college by Cdhgadeva, grandson of the famous 
astronomer Bhnskaracarya and chief astrologer of the Yadava king Sighana, for the 
studay of ‘ Sidcthaniakromaiii’ znd other woiksofhis grandfather and relations. 
It is generally supposed that ‘ Bijjalabida, ' the place where Bhaskaracarya lived and 
composed his works is either the same as Patne or murt have been very near to it 
Be it as it may, it is certain that it was one of the most important religious and 
educational centres in those days and that it formed one of the chief towns of the 
country o^ 1600 villages over which the members of the family ruled as 

feudatories of the Yddavas?'^ 


§ 57— PLAN 

The largest and most important of the temples at Patne is the Maheshvar 
Temple which, according to the inscription referred to above, was completed before 
1153 A.D. The temple consists of the usual parts— shrine, mandupa and porch— but 
the hall has been an open one and the shrine-plan is star-shaped, being formed on 
the basis of a circular star of twenty-eight angles or points.^’* Two points are 
absorbed on each of the north, west and south sides in forming the central panels, 
and eight have had to make way for the antechamber and entrance. The shrine 
faces the east. 

But inside, the shrine is a square chamber containing in the middle of the 
floor a lihga and in the centre of the back-wall a pillared niche to hold an image. 
The shrine doorway’’® is neatly decorated and has Gatiesa on the lintel. Above 
the cornice is a frieze of small niches v^hich contain the ‘ Sapta-mdifkas ’ and Siva 
and Gapesa. On the threshold are kXrtimukhas on either side of the boss in the 
centre- The pilasters on the jambs are more akin to those of the doorways of the 
Temple No. 1 at Balsanme than those of the doorways of Gondeshvar at Sinnar. 
The ‘ vase and foliage ’ motif occurs here on the shafts, occupying the same position 
as it does on the Balsane doorway. The jamb-sculptures have been badly damaged 
but it is clear from what remains of them that they were similar to those of the 
Balsane and Sinnar examples. 


170. About ten miles to the south-west of Cbalisgaon, £. Khandesh District. 
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The open ntatfdapa has four central pillars and sixteen marginal ones which 
stand upon a dwarf-wall which encloses the hall and support the eaves above. Thev 
are of three varieties'*® though their general style and pattern is the same. One of 
th^se varieties has a square base and a square shaft which becomes circular just a 
little below the capital. The round capital has ‘cobra-heads or naga-'sirsakas 
upon the roll-brackets. The second has octagonal bands in the middle of the shaft 
and its roll brackets are quite plain. The third is similar to the first but has a slender 
and ornamental faise-bracket over the round capital. The decoration of pillars con- 
sists mainly of scroll and arabesque designs and kirtimukhas and circular and rhom- 
bodidal rosettes. 

The antechamber between the garbhagrha and the mandapa is quite p’ain except 
the inscribed slab which is built into the south-wall. In the entrance to the ante- 
chamber are two slender pillars , between the pilasters in the walls, of the third 
variety described above. 


§ 58— THE EXTERIOR 

The exterior of the shrine'” has the usual horizontal mouldings. The pJtha 
or the besement ends with the gajalhara or the elephant-band. The kirtimukha 
is absent in the mouldings of the pitha. The mandovata beings with kumbha, 
or rectangular member, bearing a panelled image of a deity. The jahghZ is 
profusely decorated with arbesque and fretwork designs, pilasters and lozenge- 
rosettes. Little human figures are introduced here and there in small panels but 
they do not attract the visitors* attention. Below the top most cornice ot the 
mandovara is a projecting eave or chhajjS moulded in the padma or cyma 
reversa type. The tower has completely disappeared. 

The basement of the mapdapa''^* is for the most part, similar to the basement of 
the shrine. But on the lowest flat band or patta are kirtimukhas arranged in a 
horizontal row round the mapdapa. The dwarf-wall round the sides of the mapdapa 
is decorated on the outside in a manner as that of the porcues and the Nandi- 
mapdapa ot the Gondeshvar Temple at Sinnar. It begins above the gajalhara 
with a horizontaKband of kirtimukhas. Above it comes the row of pilasters alternat- 
ing with vertical bands of scroll-design. Between the superstructures of these pilast- 
ers are carved lions and elephants. In some places the vertical scroll-bands are 
seen replaced by male and famale figures. This whole member is called the ‘ vdd'i 
and is said to correspond to the jahghd of the mapdovara. Above this is the 
member called ‘kaksasana’ which slopes outwards and is decorated with a band of 
panels separated by tiny pilasters. The panels contain a variety of scenes and sculp- 
tures, erotic scenes, animal representations dancers etc. These are bordered on the 
upper and lower sides by a band of running scroll. This part looks like the vedtka 
of the Buddhist caves. 

5 59— THE PRINCIPAL NICHES- 

The principal niches"* thought not so deep as those of the Gondeshvar at Sinnar, 
are like the latter canopied and project a iitte forward. The west mr back-nich is 
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empty but the south and north niches contain images of Bhairava and AfahSkTUl 
respectively, inside the ma^opa are loose images of Surya, ^iva, Parvaii, and 
Laksmi-NdrUyatut which may have occupied the niches in the walls of the maty^Pa 
and the ante chamber. 

/ 

§ 60 — ^LARGB TYPE : SECOND VARIETY : TEMPLE OF MAHADEVA AT JHODQA 

» 

The second variety of the Large Type is illustrated well by the temples at 
Jhodga and Methi. To take the former first : 

, Jhodga**” has no inscriptions.' Nor is it refered to in any records of the Deccan. 
But there are two temples at this place of which the larger one is the temple of 
Mahadev which belongs to the present group. The temple stands out in the 
open, without any surroundings, at the foot of a small hill to the west of the town. 

The temple, as it stands at present, consists of three shrines — one principal and 
two subordinate*— around the three sides of a gZdha-man^pa or enclosed hall and a 
long porch in front of the maifdapa forming the noiain entrance to the temple 
interior.*** There was something like a Nandi mavdapa in front of the porch, but 
of it only a roughly rsused platform now remains. 

But the side shrines do not appear to have been in the original plan. They are 
of later and inferior workmanship and their exteriors do not [ reserve the lines of 
mouldings which run round the older work. Thus only the main shrine, halt and 
porch are of original construction and very probably, there were porches too in the 
places of the side-shrines in the original plan. The main shrine faces the west. 

§ 61 — THE INTERIOR 

The interior of the temple is comparatively simple and plain. The main 
garbhagrha is a square chamber measuring 8’ each way and has its floor on the 
same level as that of the hall. In the centre of the back-wall is a deep framed 
niche which once contained an image of PSrvaii. In the centre of the floor is the 
large litiga which formed the main cult-object. The shrine-doorway is fairly well 
decorated and follows the pattern of those of the Gondeshvar Temple at Sinnar. 
On the lintel is the usual image of Gapesa. 

The antechamber is only a narrow passage to the garbhagrha, but is noteworthy 
for its ceiling which is rectangular and which rises in diminishing rectangles. The 
mouldings of the ceiling simulate, to a certain extent, those of the hall-ceiling. 

The tnatidapi is the most conspicuous peculiarity of the temple. It has no 
framed doorway, the entrance being the whole width between the pilasters in front, 
and there are no intermediate (nllars to support the domical ceiling above. It is 
a square hall measuring 19 feet each way with pilasters flanking the entrances to the 
porches and the antechamber. The eight pillars which are seen at the main entrance 
and the side entrances and the ante-chamber are later additions and do not match 
the pilasters. In the east and west walls, there are deep niches which lare now empty. 

180. Seventy-five miles to the north-east of Naaik and sixteen miles to the south- 
west of Dhulia and on the border of the West Khandesh Distiict 

181. MTD^ a LV. 
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The walls of the ma94aPa are quite plain and whatever decoration there is has 
been spent on the pilasters as at Sinnar. 

The ma^pa is covered with one large domical ceiling which rises in a se< 
rice of thirteen concentric circles of mouldings and ends at the appex in a pendant 
Intro^pced about half*way up are eight bracket-figures of dancing women and must- 
dans which have been badly damaged. 

§ 62— THE EXTERIOR 

The exterior walls of the temple’** have almost the same mouldings as those ,of 
the previous temples and hence need not be described in detail. The pitha or 
basement is proportionately high and matches well with the tower above. But it 
is severely plain, The only decorated 'part of the mavdovara, and in fact of die 
whole exterior except the tower, is the ‘ JangKd ’ which is encrusted with image 
sculpture. But the corresponding part of the ma^dapa exterior is devoid of figure 
sculpture, being decorated wirh geometric designs and arabesque patterns. The 
figures in the 'JahgHi' round the garbhagrha consits of mithunas, pairs of musicians 
and dancers, warriors with round and rectangular shields [and images of deities 
such as Mahi^suramardini MahSkSli, dikpalas etc. 

The principal niches have, over the eaves, ‘ Gaja-Laksml ’ as at Sinnar ( those, 
of the Gondeshvar Temple ) and contain ; 

1. The North niche — Siva dancing the Tandava. 

2, The South niche — Bhairava. 

The East or back-nich is empty. Above these principal niches and on the base 
of tne tower"* are smaller framed niches which contained the dikfalakas or the 
regents of the points of the compass which they face. Thus the niche on the south 
contains an image of Yama and that on the east has Indr a. both seated on' their 
‘ vShanas ' . That on the north, though now empty, must have held the image of 
Kubera. 

The * antar'dla ’ also has niches on either side.’” three on the south and there on 
the Inorth Hopped by a 'Catfya- window of the shape similar to that of the Caiyta- 
windows at the bases of the four central vertical bands of the tower. All t lw?«> 
niches still contain: seated or standing representations of deities but being too high 
and indistinct, they could not be identified. 

The face of the antarlUa^* is carved into an elaborate arrangement of klrfi- 
mukhas and orched scroll of arabesque. On either side of this is a miniature 
turret decorated with an ornament composed of small projecting squares in a large 
square paml. lu the centre and below the kirtimuha is an ornamental niche 
which contains an image of Siva as Yog^vara. Below this whole is a series of 
panels separated by pilasters and protected by an overhanging eave. All the panels 
had large images which have been badly mutilated. But their general outlines and 
other traces show, as pointed out by Cousbns"*, that the central panel had Siva 


U2. Ufid., Pis. UII, LIV ; see also Photoes Noa 12 and 13. 

US. MTD., Pi UII 185. Ibid, PL LVL 

Ui ttU. laa IbUL, 42 . 
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dancing the TStufva, that on his left had iTrypa {as Muralidhrrra or VepugoplUa) 
and that on the right of l^iva had Brahma. We have thus the triad of go^ flanked 
on either side by a female rnwri-bearer. 

The tower of the temple’®' is all but complete and helps lo show the develop- 
ment of the tower-style in the first half of the twelfth century. This has beeypi des- 
cribed above. 

The porch’*® has dwarf-walls on either side w hich serve as benches in the 
interior. Their exterior decoration is similar to that of the porches of the Gonde- 
^var Temple at Sinnnar or the dwarf-wall of the mandapa of the Maheshvar Temple 
at Patne. But the pilasters here are broader, on account of which the little female 
figures on the spaces between them do not attract our attention. On the ndiole 
these are more simple and plain than those of the previous temples. 

Upon the rough raised platform is a mutilated Nandi which seems to be the 
original one. In the side-shrines are ‘ pindls ’ as cult-objects. 

§ 63— THE laksminarayan temple at methi 

Other temples of the same variety are found at Methi, a small village in the 
Sindkhed Taluka of the W. Khandesh District. There are also other temples which 
on account of their style seem to be later and consequently fall in the subsequent 
groups. Only the temples of Laksmi-^arSya^ta, as they are now called, need engage 
our attention here.’®* 

The temples in question are situated on the north of the village and are built side 
by side as the temples of Vithoba j nd Rakhamai at Shiigonde in the Ahmednagar 
District. The temples of Icfeswi’®* stands on the proper left of the temple of 
Nordyafia. 

There is a long inscription’*' on a beam of the temple of Narayatta w hich records 
the grant of a village ‘ Kurukavalaka ’ to twenty-six Brahmins and some donations 
to the temple of ' Bhadta~Hari’ in S. 1176 ( 1254 a. D. ) ‘ Bhadra-Hari* being 
another name of Vi^^u, it is evident that the temple mentioned in the record is no 
other than temple of I^atayaita. The granted village still evists uader the name 
of ‘ Kurkavadi ’ in the same Taluka and at a distance of some 10 miles from 
Methi. But the date of the grant, as is shown by the style of the temples, in at 
least a hundred years later than the date of the temples in question. 

The style of the two temples is exactly alike and there ore, besides, many 
similarities between them, to suggest that they were simultaneously erected. Both the 
temples face the east 

§ 64— plans 

The plans of these temples, though they consist of the same usual parts, are 
different That of the temple of Naraya^a is closely similar to the plw the 


187. Ibid., PL LIII. 188. Ibid. 

189. These temples are here being brought to the notice of sdiolats for the first 
They appear to have been neglected by the Archaeological Department A short note 
giving a layman’s description of these temples appeared in the Samiodhaka 6. 214 to which 
the author owes his knowledge the existence of these temples. 

190i See I%oto No. 4 
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Maheshyar Temple at Patne whereas that of the temple of Lakmi is, t®.a certain 
extent, similar to the plan of the temple of Madadev at Jhodga. The former con* 
sists of a shrine, an antechamber and a cross shaped open matfdapa, like that of the 
Maheshvar Temple at Patne, and there is a pillared povillion in front of the temple 
which originally contained an image of Caruda and hence may be called ‘ Garuda 
manv^pa The latter is composed of a shrine, an ante chamber and a closed 
octagonal hall or gTidha mat^dapa with one porch in the front which formed the main 
entrance to the temple. The plan of the shrines of both is star-shaped. Tee towers 
and ma^apa roois of both have disappeared, and the ceilings of the mandapa of 
the latter temple have fallen in, exposing the whole interior to the sun. 

§ 65 — THE INTERIOR : GARBHAGRHAS : CULT-IMAGES 

Inside, the shrines are square and have their floor on the same level as that of 
the hails. But iheir interior is severely plain. Fortunately, both the garbhagrhas 
still contain their cull-images. That of the temple of Narayava has a standing 
image of Visnu in the form of Hiri on an inverted lotus-petal ( the ‘ pitha ’ is 
moulded in ‘ padma ’ or ‘ cyma reversa ’ ). The image proper is exquisitely carved 
in the round in the middle of a beautiful ‘ prabhdmmtdala ' with a very ornamental 
iarana above. On either side of the ‘ prabhamandala ’ are carved small representa- 
tions of the ten avafaras of Vt^nu. The imge is slightly damaged but the broken 
portions lie nearby. Tte whole height of the image is 4 feet. That in the shrine 
of the Lakm^ Temple is an image; of Laksml on a similar pitha and under a 
similar ‘ prabhamaixdala. 

The carved shrine-doorway^’' of both the temples are alike and have the 
same sculptures upon them. They are less elaborate than those of the temples 
described previously. On the lintels are small images of Garuda in the human form 
but on the doorway of the Laksml Temp'e is another small panel, just above that 
of Garuda, in which is a seated representation of Laksml. Over the projecting 
eaves is a series of nine miniature niches which contain nine four hundrd deities 
which judging from their ayudhas seem to have been representations of the Nine 
Durgas, On the threshold, flanking the ornamental central boss, on either side is 
a kirtimukha. On the j^mbs on each side are group-sculptures consisting of 
representations of some of the twenty-four forms of Visnu and female ciZKft-bearers. 
The pilasters on either side have the ‘ vase and foliage ’ ornament below the capi- 
tals. The frames are decorated with human figures and scroll-bands. 

§ 66— ANIE-CHAMBEKS AND MANDAPAS 

The open mattdapa of the temple of mrdyaria is cruciform in plan and its 
west wing has been treated as a separate compartment forming an antechamber 
before the garbhagrha. It has a deep, pillared niche in each of the side-walls and 
the north’niche has an ifliage of Var'Sha, the southmiche has that of Narasimka. . 


19L LID., No. 309. 192. See Photo No. 14. 

,193. See Photo No. 4. 

194. On the Nasik-Tryambak Road, s»me sixteen miles from N^ik, 

195. UD., No, 262, 
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In the centre of the ma^dapa are four pillars supporting the principal teams 
above, and in the west-wall are four pilasters one at each end and two flanking the 
entrance to the antechamber. Besides these, there were fourteen pillars along the 
parapet wall that runs round the sides of the mapdapa. The southern wing of the 
mapdapa has fallen ( and is in recent tim^ converted into an entrance with a fri|;ht 
of steps in front ) with the two pillars at that front and now only twelve ■pillars 
remain. The pillars and pilastesr are comparatively plain and so is the whole 
interior of the mapdapa. The central pillars, however, have beautiful 'vase and 
foliage ornament in their shafts. Other pillars are very simple and even rough 
apd have only square members instead of the ' vase and foliage ’ ornament. The 
central ceiling and those of the wings are alike and flat and are decorated with 
kirtimukhas in the corner faces: and horizontal rows of lozenges. 

The antechamber of the temple of Laksmi has also a framed nidie in each of 
the sides walls, but it cannot be said which limages they hold as the images in them 
are badly mutilated. 

The mapdapa is octagonal and closed and has no jrillars in the central space. 
In front of each corner, at a distance of two feet, is a pillar, and all the pillars 
taken together mark the outline of an enclosed octagon. The pillars are similar 
to those in the central square of the temple of nardyapa. The main entrance is on 
the east, but the southern and northern sides of the mapdapa are left open, perhaps 
to admit sufficient light inside. Except these, the walls on other sides have niches and 
on the west, on either side of the entrance to the antechamber, is also a niche. These 
and the two in the side walls of the antechamber make ten niches in all, hence one 
is templed to conclude that they contained the ten avaf&ras of Vispu. There are 
images in some of these but they are so badly damaged as to baffle all atempts at 
their identification. 

The only porch of the temple, on the east of the mapdapa, has completely dis- 
appeared and with it the main doorway also. Huge carved slabs and jamb scul- 
ptures lie on the dishevelled platform of the porch. 

§ 67— THE EXTERIOR : THE PITHA AND MANDOVARA 

Tb- temples stand on high platforms and their basement or pVha has the 
same mouldings as those of the basement of the temples at Jhodga and Patne.’^f 
But, as said above, we have here the three prominent courses, the gardspaiti or 
the band of kirtimukhas, the ‘ gajathara’ or the band of elephants and the ‘ MUra- 
thara ‘ or the row of human figures in their usual sequence. 

The ‘jahghd’ of the walls of both the temples beam large figures consisting of 
dancing men and women and in the case of the temple of NdrZyaha, various forms 
of and in the case of the temple of Lakpni various representations of the 
same goddess. In each case there are five niches in the exterior, three on the three 
principal faces of the shrine and two on the walls of the antechamber. The sculp- 
tures in these and in the 'jangha* are purely Vaifpava and the writer could not 
find a single ^aiva image. This ia quite unique, since in other Vaifpava temples we 


EHD.^l4^ 
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do gel ^iva images as we do Vaisnava on ^aiva temples, though they are assigned 
to subordinate positions. The principal niches of the Narayana Temple contain 
images of Viptu whereas thoses of the Laksmi Temple hold images of Laksmi 

^ § 68— SMALL-TYPE, THIRD VARIETY : ANJANERI TEMPLES 

T^e small type temples are all situated a Anjaneri’”*, now a small village in the 
the Nasik District. The village has numerous remains of mediaeval monuments: 
temples, mathas and tanks, and still many more are hidden in the mounds which 
lie scattered over the fields. The inscription in the temple of Candraprabha 
( No. 2 ) also mentions shops and it is quite possible that excavation of some of 
these mounds may reveal the remains of civil architecture of the period in questicJii 
To judge from the inscription it appears that Anjaneri was the chief place of a 
small district ruled over by a minor branch of Yadavas who werh dependant 
on the main branch"'* 

There are remains of at least sixteen temples which are all scattered over an area 
of about half a square mile in the plain just below tne village which is situated on 
the eastern slope of the northern spur of Anjaneri or Ajani Hill. Besides being the 
headquarters of a petty kingdom Anjaneri seems to have been an important religious 
centre of the three prominent sects of those days of the Jains, the Saivas and 
Vaisnavas. Of these temples, at least two belonged to the Vaiiiviavas, eight to the Jains 
and the rest to the Saivas. On the hill there are some Jain caves and local tradition 
connects the name of the hill with Anjant, the mother of HanUman, the monkey 
chief of the Ramayanay^' 

§ 69— TEMPLES NOS. 8, 9, 12 

Temples Nos. 8, 9 and 12"’'’ are all built on the same plan and consisted of the 
shrine, hall and a porch in front. But the temples have been badly ruined, and 
the halls and porches of all have disappeared. Their shrines and antechambers, 
with the towers in the case of Nos. 8 and 9 have only remained. On the exterior 
their basements and the platforms below, have been much disturbed. 

§ 70— ORIENTATION AND INTERIOi?S 

Of these Nos. 8 and 9"*'' were dedicated to Visnu, and No. 12 to Siva. Nos. 8 
and 9 face the north and east respectively, and are built at a distance of about 30 
yards from each other. '.Their garbhagrhas are plain and square and have altars 
for images against their back-walls. The image of Garuda, which is carved on the 
dado of these, shows that they supported image of Visiiu Over the shrine door 
of No. 8 are Siva, and Brahma, Vis^ being in the middle. On the dedica- 

tory blocks are images of Garuda. The jambs contain the usual sculptures but the 
central images represent forms of Vispu. The pilasters above these are carved into 
several panels containing “ mithunas" and figures of dancers. The pilasters, flanking 
the entrance to the antechamber, have at the bottom large panels representing some 


197. BC. 

198. MTD., 46 and Pis. LVII and UX. 

199. OouSEN, in Ibid., 46, ntistcx)k it for, a Saiva siirine. 
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of the twenty-four forms of Visiuu- The doorway of No. 9 is similarly carved and 
has Garu4a upon the dedicatory block. 

No. 12 faces the east and has Gancsa or the lintel of the shrine-door. But the 
shrine has lost ‘ liuga, ’ which seems to have been the original cult-object, and 
instead holds an altar with an image of Garuda on its dado. The temple, there* 
fore, seems to have been appropriated later on by the Vahuavas. “* 

j 71 — THE EXTERIORS 

The exterior decoration of these temples follows closely that of the Gondeshvar 
at.Sinnar, but they have no figure-sculptures upon them except the images in the 
principal niches. They have the same mouldings as the exteriors of the Gondeshvar 
at Sinnar and the Maheshvar Temple at Paine . Nos. 8 and 9 have on the topmost 
mouldings of their basements a running band of plain lozenges, each of which is 
carved in a small rectangular division. I'hen on the rectangular or ‘ kumbha ’ mould- 
ing at the bottom of the nimidovara ' they have a tiny niche on each face, which, 
instead of holding an image, has a lozenge-rosette. The ‘ jahgha’ portion of the 
‘ mandovara ’ is decorated with large lozenge-rosettes and arabesque designs on the 
projections, and the recesses have tall slender pilasters. 

No. 12 has also tlie same decoration but on the rectangular ‘kumbha’ mould- 
ing it has only triangular plates carved with arabesque designs and the basement 
mouldings have been left completely plain. 

The principal niches of these temples have lost the depth which those of the 
previously described temples have. They have become mere spaces in frames. 
The images in them are as follows : 

No 8 

1. East niche — Vat ah a, 

2. West niche — 

3. Back or South niche — Narasthiha. 

Those of No. 9 are too indistinct and could not be identified. 

No. 12 

1. West or back niche — Siva dancing the lUndava. 

2. North niche — Mahakah. 

3. South niche — Ganesa. 

The towers of Nos. 8 and 9 still remain but that of the former is much shatterred. 
That of No. 12 is half-fallen 'and the remaining portion is quite plain. These have 
already been de.scribed. 

5 72— OTHER EXAMPLES 

Other examples belonging to this group, which owing to their worst state of 
preservation cannot be described in detail, are to be found at Ambegaon®' in the 
Nasik District and at Garkhed*'® and Laling^'^ in the East snd West Khandesh districts 


200. Gemsa acoording to CousENS, which is a mistake. 

201. Thirteen miles tol the west of Kndori in the Dindori taluka. 

202. Eleven miles tot the south of Bhusaval in Bhusaval taluka. 

203. Six miles to the south of Dhulia taluka. 
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respectively. Of the temple at Garkhed’®* only portions of the plinth and walls 
of the back-side of the garbhagrha remain. These ruins show that the walls were 
richly sculptured like those of the Gondeshvar at Sinnar and the Maheshvar at Patne 
and that the basement had the same mouldings and carvings as those of the basement 
ofrthe latter temple at Patne. 

The temple of Mahadev at Laling"®® situated to the south of the village by the road- 
side and is practically hidden behind the modem buildrngs. It faces the east. The 
temple seems to have been a small edifice, of which only the shrine and the ante- 
chamber remain. 

The shrine is a square chamber with the original lihga still in tact in the 
centre of the floor which is not sunk. The shrine-door was wall-carved but has been 
badly damaged. On the lintel is, instead of a kirlimukha which is an 

innovation only peculiar to this temple. As at Methi, the antechambar has a niche 
in each of the side-walls, but they are empty. The west v/all of the mattdapa has 
also a niche in each of its side portions. 

The exterior appears to have had image-sculpture like the temples at Jhodga 
and Methi. Among the mutilated images stands, on the south side of the shrine, 
an image of Gaima with two attendants. I'he basement mouldings are similar to 
those of the temples at Anjaneri. 

The temple of Mahadeva at Ambegaon"'"' originally consisted of the shrine, the 
antechamber and a closed or gudha-mandapa all, though still standing, have been 
damaged at some parts. The tower has completely fallen down. The temple, faces 
the east. 

Inside the garbhagrha is the usual ‘ lihga ’ while in each side-wall of the ante 
chamber is a niche of which that on the south has an image of Uma-Mahesvara. 
The shrine-doorway has been well-carved after the pauern of that in the Gondeshvar 
Temple, but the long frize of sculptures over the lintel depicts scenes from life and 
other themes such as wrestling and has no images. The lintel has ‘ Ganesa ’ in the 
centre. 

The four principal pillars are of the same general design as those in the Mahesh- 
var Temple at Patne and have images of deities on the four faces of their bases and 
kirtimukhas decorate their shafts. Above their capitals are ‘ kicaka ’ brackets sup- 
porting the beams. 

The basement or the puha, however, does not show the usual "iharas ’ or courses, 
their place being taken by bands of lozenges as at Anjaneri. The ‘ maijdovara ’ has 
human figures and arabesque designs in the ‘ jahglia,' the figure-sculpture being of 
the same quality as that of the Mahadeva Temple at Jhodga. The principal niches 
are-empty. 

§ 73 -— TEMPLES OF THE THIRD GROUP, { C. 1150-1200 A.D. ) 

We have seen that the tendency to minimise the exterior image-sculpture with 
an increasing use of arabesque and geometric designs as also slender ornamental 
pilasters instead, became manifest first in the beginning of the 12th century at Sinnar 


204. Only noticed in MTD., 35. 

205. Only noticed in MTD., .35. 
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and was carried to its extreme end within the succeeding fifty years at Anjaneri 
where all the temples are devoid of the former being exclusively decorated with the 
latter. But exterior image-sculptiu-e was not completely abandoned as its existence — 
though of an inferior variety— on the contemporary temples an Jhodga and 
Methi suggests. Thus while maintaining affinity with the earlier ornate templer of 
the First Group, the lemgles of the Second Group, by evolving a new and less expen- 
sive method of exterior ornamentation created a type of temple architecture, which we 
find, became more popular and widespread in the next group of temples or in the 
succeeding half of the 12th century. However, the temples of the Third Group do 
not completely fall off from those of the First Group as link with them is maintained 
through some temples bearing images in the ‘ jahgha ’ portion of their exteriors. So, 
like those of the Second Group, the temples of the Third Group are also divisible into 
such broad sub-groups as : 


( 1 ) those which take up the new type which evolved in the Second Group 
and 

( 2 ) those which maintain connection with those of the First Group ; to 
mention : 

the former is represented by 

1. Temples Nos. 2, 3 and 5 at Balsane 
Temples at Methi 

Temple of Mahadeva at Sangameshvar 
Temple of Mudhai Devi at Vaghli 
Temple of Shambhu at Dighi 
Temple of Bhavani at Patne 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


West Khandesh District. 


c East Khandesh District. 


Nasik District. 


Temple of Jogeshvar at Devlane 
The Small temple at Jhodga 
and the latter by 

1. Temple of Changdeva at Changdeva, E. Khandesh District. 

2. Temple of Bhavani at Tahakari ") 

3. Temple of Lakshmi-Narayan at Pedgaon 

4. Temples at Harischandragad ) 

5. Temple of Bhuleshwar near Yawat. 

6. Temple of Kukdeshvar at Pur, 

7. Temple of Jabreshvar at Phaltan in the Phaltan State 


Ahmednagar District. 


Poona District. 


The chief characteristics common to all these temples, and demarcating them 
from those of the preceding two groups, are the less complexity of the outlines of 
t heir general plans and the reduced height of their basements. The number of verti- 
cal projections and recesses has become less and in some cases this angulated planning 
is even completely abandoned. The basement gradually loses its distinctive character 
of a prominent architectural and decorative feature and is in some instances reduced 
to its purely structural or utilitarian form as a plainly massoned-and slightly raised 
plinth. 


It is mainly the style of the Balsane and Sangameshvar Temples that is found to 
persist in the temples of the former sub-group while those of the latter sub-group are 
found to follow closely the style of the Changdeva Temple. In the Balsane Sangame- 
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shvar group, as will be shown below we get a proto-type of the temples which consti- 
tute the class to which the term ‘ Hemadpanti ’ is geneally applied in the Deccan 
and which mark the last phase of the Mediaeval Architecture. These are described 
in the Sth*®** and 6th’®^ groups below, 

* However, inspite of; the above mentioned demarcating characteristics, the temples 
maintain the,homogenetic character with those of the earlier groups by exhibiting re- 
semblance in varying degrees with them which is mainly confined to such interior 
features as the pillars, ceilings, doorways etc. 

Unfortunately, none of these temples, except the temple at Tahakari, has retained 
its original tower. The towers of the temple at TahakarP® ( for it is a three-shrined 
temple) are partly fallen, but what remains of them is sufficient to show how the 
whole looked like when complete. Being built in brick they mark a new phase in 
the architecture of the Deccan. Excepting in the ancient temples at Ter, brick does 
not seem to have been used in the Deccan in Temple Architecture. This introduction 
of brick appears to have become popular with the temple-builders of the 13th and 
14th centuries since several temples of the later groups possess brick-built towers. 

The use of stone in the construction of the lower seemo to have been purposely 
avoided to reduce the weight of the superstructure of the building. The walls' of the shr- 
ine, upon which mainly rests the weight of the tower, are here less in thickness than what 
the whole width of the shrine would have required to support a stony super-structure. 
This is not the case ,with the earlier temples having stone-towere. The following 
table clearly brings out this difference ; 

Temple Thickness of the Walls Width of the shrine 


1. 

Temple No.l at Balsane 

8 feet 

25 feet 

2. 

Gondeshvar Temple at Sinnar 

9 feet 

29 feet 

3. 

Mahadeva Temple at Jhodga 

7 feet 

23 feet 

4- 

Temple of Bhavani at Tahakari 

7 feet 

30 feet 


It is evident from the above that in the last example while the width of the shrine 
hasincrased the thickness of walls is not proportionately increased. And this 
will be found, upon closer examination, to be characteristic of realy all the temples 
of this group and to be applicable also to their component parts so that it becomes 
the chief structural difference between these and the temples of the earlier groups. 

The bricks of the towers have been moulded so as to produce the requierd shape 
which is, on the whole, similar to the towers of the earlier temples. But the decorative 
miniature replicas of the tower have been extremely conventionalized to look like 
square blocks. The Caitya-mndovr ornament with the inset kalasa is retained at 
the of the vertical band but the surface decoration of the bands has been abandoned. 
And the outline of the whole tower is made to simulate a pyramidal tower with 

206 A short description of this temple cocurs in DG 16. 410. Several photographs of this 
temple are included in the album (Nos. 4237. 8412, 8416, 8418) of Uie Western Cirde tt 
Poona, of the Archaeological l>paninent of India. They fiavc not been publislied so far. 

’ 207, see 8 98 below 
208. See 8 103 below 
m. MTD., PI, LXIV. 
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straight lines rather than the usual curvilinear tapering tower. All this suggests a 
considerable deterioration in the style which had already been aparent in the preced* 
ing period at Sinnar and Anjaneri. 

According to their plan, the temples of each of the sub-groups' further fall into 
several groups as follows ; ' 

The first sub-group : 

(a) One-shrine temples : — 

Balsane Temples Nos. 2 and 3 Temples at Sangameshvar. 
yaghli,"* Dighi,®*® Methi and Jhodga.*” 

(b) Triple-shrine temples : — 

A temple at Methi, and the Jogeshvar Temple at Devlane’"* 

(c) Many-shrine temples 

Balsane Temple No. S.'’* 

The second sub-group 

(a) One-shrine temples 

Temples at Changdev,“‘' Pedgaon,*’'’ Harischandragad,"*'’ Yawat,"^ 

Pur”’ and Phaltan. 

(b) Triple-shrine Temple at Tarhakar^-^ ( Bhavani Temple ). 

Theas are described below in the order stated above. 

§ 74 — THE FIRST SUB-GROUP : ONE SHRINE TEMPLES, BALSANE NOS. 2 AND 3 

Of this group, the temple No.-2 at Balsane is perhaps the oldest It originally 
consisted of a shrine, a closed hall or gUdha-mandapa and a porch in front of the 
wflMdapa. The porch has completetly disappeared, only its basement remains. The 
ceiling and roof of the mandapa are also no more."” There does not seem to have 
been any doorway between the porch and the mandapa and the entrance to the latter 
was perhaps the whole width between the pilasters. The shrine is square inside and 
is like that of No. 4,*” built on the star-shaped plan. In the centre of its floor, which 
is on the same level as that of the hall, is a huge linga while in the large, framed niche in 
back-wall is a broken standing image, which, as Cousens says, ‘‘ was probably an 


210. Ibid., 25-26. and Pis. XIX and XX 

211. Ibid., 31-32 and Pk XXVI, XXIV and XXXVII. 

212. Ibid. 30-31 and Pis. XXXIII, XXXVI. 

213. PR, ASI, WC., 1919-1920. 75-77 and Plates. 
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215. MTD., 47 and Pis. LXII-LXIII ; BG 16. 4.32. 

216. MTD., 26 and PI. XXI. 
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image of parvaii in one of her forms.”**® The shrine-doorway is extremely plain, the 
usual images on the jambs are absent and except the triangular fret-work-plates on 
the pilasters there is no ornamentation. On the lintel, in a very small panel, is 
Gai^sa and over the projecting dave is a frieze containing rosette-lozenges, instead of 
figftres, of which the alternate three are placed in miniature pillared pavilions. The 
shrine ^aces the west. 

t 

The hall-roof has fallen but the* four central pillars and the beams above are 
still in their places. The pillars"’” are practically made up of the same parts as those 
of the Ambarnath pillars but it is interesting to see the change in their decoration 
brought about by nearly hundred years since the erection of the latter temple. The 
figure-panels on the base have been replaced by triangular plates and the images on 
the lower part of the shaft have been omitted to leave thetsurface quite plain. The 
two hands of sculpture above this are replaced by fret-work panels while the kirti- 
mukha band and the triangular ornamental plates above have been retained. The 
shaft is surmounted by an almost identical capital and kicaka-brackets. Thus, again 
we have evidence of the tendency to minimise labour and expense by abandoning figure 
sculpture wherever possible. The pillars are similarly decorated but theyhave no 
kicaka figures on the brackets. 

There is a framed niche with an ornamental pediment". in the centre of. each side- 
walls of the mandpa, and though they are empty now, it appears that they held the 
principal images which in other temples ( especially the older ones ) occupied the ex- 
terior principal niches. There are no niches on the exterior of this temple. 

The exterior is practically free of figure carving. The ‘ pitha ’ or the basement 
consistsof only three tiered, plain masonry while above it the 'mandovara' has the same 
mouldings as those of the earlier temples of the Second Group only that much of its sur- 
face is left plain. The square moulding at the bottom of the ‘ mandovara’ has a niche 
on its face but unlike tnose of the earlier temples it has a plain lozenge inset. Arabe- 
sque and geometric designs occupy the upper part of the vertical: projections of the 
wall and the recesses are filled in with slender pilasters. This is all that decorates 
the exterior. 

Temple No. 3 is a mere wreck*®' and is built opposite the last facing the east. Its 
style is precisely the same and the remains show that its plan was also the same as 
that of No. 2. However, the exterior is more plain. 

But among the debris inside are the remains of the ceiling which are noteworthy. 
The fallen blocks show that the ceiling was a fire piece of workmanship adorned with 
the cusped ornament like those of the Ambarnath and Balsane No. 1 and the comer 
spaces were filled with florid kirtimukhas^ Similar must have been the ceiling of 
No. 2. The four central pillars must have been similar to those in No. 2. and like 
the latter the sidewalls also contain niclies which are empty. The shrine-doorway 
is well carved and has Ganesa on the lintel. 


225. MTD., 25. 
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§ 75— TEMPLES AT SANGAMESHWAR AND VAGHLl 

The temples at Sangameshvar®* and VaghlP are built on very similar plans and 
seem to have been simultaneously erected, perhaps a few years after the above 
described temples at Batsane. The former is now called the temple of mah3deva ^nd 
is situated upon a high knoll near the junction of two streams, facing the east. The 
latter is now dedicated to Mudbai Devi and stands on the north bank of the 'Tittur 
river upon an artificial mound about a mile to the SW of the village. It also faces 
the east. 

Like the Temple No. 2 af.Balsane both these temples consist of a shrine, a hall 
and a porch in front of the hall. But the porch of the temple at Vaghli has been 
much damaged and only the front pillars remain.*'^ The temple at Sangamesbvar 
has a quaint, elongated porch which is also damaged at the front end.^^^ The pillars 
and pilasters in the porch are decorated, with surface ornament similar to that on 
the exterior of the temple and excepting this.they are plainer^than those in the Temple 
No. 2 at Balsane. But' those in the Vaghli temple*^— both of the porch and the 
matfdapa— axe more decorated with conventional lotus-petals, geometric designs, the 
‘ vase and foliage ’ ornament similar in shape to that on the pillars in the NSrSya^ 
Temple at Methi, and the triangular ornament. However, the lower half of the 
shaft, at both these places, is left entirely plain and the bases are adorned with an 
arbesgue triangular plate on each face. 

The hall of the Sangamesbvar Temple is remarkable for the absence of.’pillars in 
it. The interior walls are quite plain and there are plain recesses upon either side 
which according to cousens do not seem to have been used as shrines. Between the 
pordi and the hall was a bench, the hall of the Vaghli temple has four pillars in 
the middle andis likewise very plain. 

Ik 

The whole space of the Sangamesbvar hall was covered by a large dome, now 
fallen. But the base and one ring of the ceiling mouldings remain to show that it rested 
mx>n a polygon of sixteen equal sides. The ceiling in the mat^dapa of the Vaghli®’** 
templets squarein plan and rises as hollow truncated pyramid with the sides decorated 
with series of horizontal concave mouldings and has five rosette pendants hanspng 
from the top. Quite similar is the ceiling of the porch. 

Both the temples!haye an antechamber between the maandpi^^olx^egarbhagrha 
There is nothing important in that of the Sangamesbvar Temple except the ceiling 
which is quite peculiar on account of its oval design which a very rare feature. The 
rosette pendant hanging from its center is also ovalf"^ The antechamber of the other 
temple has a framed niche on either side, but the images they once held have disap* 
peered. The criling above is similar to that of the hall, only that it has only one central 
rosette pendant of five as in the latter case. 


229. Fifteen miles to the north-east Chalisgaon, E. Khande^ Ihstrict. 

230. Seven miles to the north-east of Chalisgaon. 
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The shrine of the Sangameshvar temple has a recess in the back-wall and a Uhga 
in the centre ofthe floor which is on the same leavel as that of the hall. The shrine of the 
other temple has at present a red-bedaubed slab bearing' an image of UmS-Mahe'svara 
but it was not the original cult-object. The walls are plain, there is no niche or 
recess in the back-wall, no linga in the centre of the floor which is not sunk. But 
CousBNS n^ted some flanking posts of the back of a throne, carved wifli small 
standing images of Stirya in small niches, lying in the shrine. As there is other 
evidence pointing to the original dedication of the temple to SUrya, it is possible 
that these posts are the remains of an image of that deity which was the original 
cult-object, * 

The shrine-doorways of both the temples are carved but that of the Sangameshvar 
Temple is more so. It is sculptured after the style of that of Gondeshvar at Sinnar 
and Maheshvar at Patne, but is more squat and clumsy in execution. Unlike that of 
Balsane No. 2 it has human figures in the miniature pavillions in the frieze above the 
lintel. Also the jambs have the usual sculptures of deities and attendants and the 
pilasters have the ‘ vase and foliage ’ ornament. The frames have rows of lions and 
elephants, rhombuses and human figures. Upon the lintel is Gainesa and on the thres- 
hold, on either side of the central ornamental boss, is a kirtimukha. 

The doorway of the temple, though having Gaeicsa on the lintel, shows futher 
evidence of the temple having been originally dedicated to SUrya. It has immediately 
above Gaiieha, a seated figure of Surya, but much corroded and bedaubed. Above it 
is a frize of nine panels each containing a deity. Owing to their corroded state they 
could not be identified but it is possible that they represented the ‘ navagrakas ’ 
Except these, there is nothing on the doorway by way of ornamentation. 

The exteriors of both have almost similar mouldings but that of the Sangameshvar 
Temple“^^ has more decoration than the other one, consisting of three ruiming bands of 
geometric designs and ornamental pilasters in the recesses. The temple at Vaghlj’"* 
has only two decorative bands, one of kirtimukhas and the other of geometric and 
arabesque ornaments, the ornamental pilasters being absent. However, in the latter 
case the exterior is made attractive by adding, in the place of deep niches, three 
oblong panels bearing important images on the three principal faces of the shrine, of 
which that on the backwall has an image of SUrya. This conclusively proves that 
the temple was, as said abpve^ dedicated to that deity. On the north and south faces 
arb MaK^llti and Gaite'sa, respectively. 

The mdiMft^-walls of the above temple are finished off quite plainly and so do 
not match with the shrine-walis. Cousens*^ conjectured that there was an outer 
conidor with sloping cornice and ‘ vedi ' around it. Lying in the temifle were two 
Iffl-ge comer blocks which he considers to be part the vedi. ' They may wdl have 
belonged to the parapet-wall of the mattdapa as carved on them are images of Stirya 
each nearly a foot high. 
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§ 76— TEMPLES AT JHODGA, METHI AND DIGHI 

Of the rest of the one-shrine temples of teis sab-group, only the at 

IMghi*** is worth noticing here. Those at Jhodga and Methi are architecturally 
insignificant and very small. The temple at Dighi lies outside the city*walls and 
conrists of a shrine, a hall and a porch in front, all in a good state of preservadon. 
Between the hail and the shrine is an antediamber with a separate doorway 'which 
is an unusual feature in the Deccan temples. The temple faces the east. 

The porch is very small and has four pillars®*' supporting the roof. There is 
a ‘bench around the inside from which, at the comers, rise these pillars. The pillars 
are of one design and have klrtimukhas in square panels on all four faces of the 
shafts in the middle. They support, each, a aoss-shaped capital, each arm of which has 
a four-armed squatting klcaka. 

The ceiling of the porch is noteworthy as it is a trabeate dome, finely carved in 
the interior with gracrful pendentives in the style of the smaller domes over the 
cloister in Vimala Sat’s temple at Dilwara on Mt. Abu. 

But the chief interest of the temple lies in the mandapa which has a fine ceiling 
dome and twelve elaborately carved pillars. The pillars are arranged in a square 
by ranging four on each side. They are of two kinds : one consisting of the four 
comer-pillars and the other consisting of the remaining eight pillars. The i^lars of 
the first kind bear plain cross-shaped capitals and support beams which cany ^ort 
length of triangular pieces of the flat roofs at the comers. Those of the second 
support a massive octagonal frame on which rests the ceiling-dome. Eadi of these 
supports a aoss-shaped capital also, but placed on each is a square block supporting 
the frame and bearing a divine figure on its face.®*®. Counting from the south and 
clockwise we have (1) Vai?mvl {2) Nagi (3) Mahesvati (4) VSrutti (5) Gaiteia 
(6) Garuda (7) Kubera and (8) a headless Devi. The shafts of all are decorated 
with bands of phun lozenges and kirtimukhas. The bracket-capitals of the eight 
pillars have figures of four-handed kicdkas. 

The octagonal frame at the base of the ceiling dome is, on the inner side, orna- 
mented wite ‘ halt-diamond and arabesques ’. Over this is another a]cteen*8ided 
frame the stone-slabs of which are smaller than those of the frame below. Its inner face 
has a band of crude kirtimukhas alternating with lion-heads.®*®. The rest, above 
this frame, is a trabeate dome consisting of plain concentric rings of stone laid over 
each other. At the top is a flat cap which bears a mass ot very beautiful arabesque 
work in relief. 

Fitted into the four comers of the sixteen^sided frame were four bracketsbearing 

2V>. Ten to the sootii-east] of Nagardevle station on the G. I. P. Railway and 
six r M— due east of Kaigaon statical in E. Khandedi District ; about two miles from flic 
frontkn of the Hyderabad State* 

241. One of tiiese has been rqdaced by another brou^t from some neifWiouiing stnie- 
ture. It has a * vme and foliage ' member in tbe place of the square part bearing ‘ MrS- ' 
mukhe'a^ panda. 
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figure^ulpture. Only two of these are in their position now and have figure of 
dandng females upon them, each standing upon a kkaka figure, *** 

The vestibule is distinguished by the well-carved doorway. Each of its jambs 
is composed of three separate [neces placed vertically. The outer of these is orna- 
mented with a long pilaster and a band of lozenge rosettes. The middle one has a 
well-proportioned, round, pillar in relief against a plain surface while the innermost 
piece is decbrated with what may be called a ‘ winding vine-leaf’ pattern which is 
continued overhead on the lintel. In the centre of the lintel is a small square panel 
in relief, conatining a small figure of Gapesa. The upper part of the lintel contains 
a frieze of sculpture divided into five small panels — three larger and two smaller— the 
latter being sunk between the larger ones.. All of these bear scenes from life shch 
as dandng wresting etc. ' 

The cdling above is of a single slab and has in the centre a large lotus in relief 
which bears in its calyx a ‘ gandharva’ figuring flying to the left with a gSrland in 
hands. Along the*four sides runs, a band of hamsas. 

The shrine doorway*** is also well-carved. The decoration on it consists of a 
band of scrolls whidi is continued overhead! upon the lintel, a pilaster having the 
‘ pot aiai foliage’ ornament, and a band of plain lozenges which stops near the lintel. 
The centre of the lintel has the figure of Gapesa while above it is a frieze of six 
panels representing scenes from life and soldiers. The shrine itself is a plain square 
chamber and has in the centre of the floor a small linga. There was also an image 
of PdrvaH, on a pedestal behind the linga of which some fragments are lying on the 
floor 

The exterior of the temple is, like that' of No. 3 at Balsane, plainer than the 
other spedmens of this group and there is nothing interesting except the two niches 
in the two side-walls of the font of the mapdapa. This seems to be a modification 
of the system of three prindpal niches, as placed in these are the most important 
im^igeson the temple. The nidie in the south-wall contains Siva, dandng the 
TSpdava and that in the north-wall has a four-handed image of maKSkdll.^^ It should 
be noted that this system of two niches became more prevalent in the later temples 
of the 13th cenury of which good examples are found in the Satara District.**’ 

§ 77 — THE TRIPLE -SHRISED TEMPLES AT METHI AND DEVLANE 

The tripledirined temples at Devlane*** and Methi are built on the same plan 
consisting of a ball or mapdapa around the three sides of which are arranged the 
three dirines. Both have a small porch in front through which the mapdapa is 
entered. But betweaa them are some structural differences which are noted below. 

As pdnted out by cousbns*** the three shrines of the temple at Devlanehave been 
rebuilt at some later date in a very plain manner. But the few courses of the original 
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basement, which remain below the later work, show that the temple was elaborately 
decorated. The ntandapa is nearly half-open at the front and has a dwarf of parapet 
wall on either side in continuatioh of that of the porch. The principal shrine faces 
the east 

The principal shrine in a square chamber and encloses nearly double the area 
enclosed by those of the side-shrines. In the back-wall is an empty, deep niche and 
in the centre of the floor is a linga. The side-shrines have alters for images afid no 
niches in the walls. The doorways are all similar, only that the prindpal one is 
rather more elaborately carved. On the lintels of all are figures of Gatje'sa. 

The antechambers of the side-shrines are mere shallow recesses, but that of the 
prnicipal shrine is deeper. All are quite plain. 

Coming to the ntandapa one notices the absence of pillars in the middle, its 
roof being supported on the pillars in the front, the pilasters and the beams placed 
across the comers. The eaves and front comers of the mandapa rest on the 
dwarf-pillars which stand upon the low parapet-wall. The pillars and pilasters*''* 
are more ornate than those in the one-shrine temples described above and are 
somewhat similar to those at Anjaneri. They have red-brackets with kicaka 
figures or cobra-heads upon the rolls and arabesque facets on .the four faces 
of their bases. In the decoration of the shafts, however, the pilasters differ from the 
pillars. The former have kirtimukas, arabesque designs and ‘ hamsas ' upon them 
whereas the latter haveithe ‘ vase and foliage ' ornament, iplain triangular plates and 
plain ‘ ring ’ mouldings. 

But the chief interest of the temple lies in the decoration of the upper part of 
the ntaitdapa interior. The inner faces of the beams, all round the ceiling are decorated 
with two bands, the lower consists of the running scro//-design and the upper consists 
of a row of the ‘ bead-string and lotus ’ ornament*’’* exactly similar to what has been 
noticed in the decoration of the pillars in the Mahadeva Temple at Jhodga. The 
ceiling has a central circular panel, depicting, like the one in the temple at Vaghli, 
Kr^tta and the gopis.^" Another panel of three medallions has in the central one 
a design of N&gas whose rope-like tails are intertwined and knotted in a most compli- 
cated manner.*** 

The porch in front has four pillars which are very similar to the central pair in 
the front of the mandapa But their brackets have, instead of the lAcaka figures, 
amorous couples in various attitudes. The parapet-wall forms in the inside, both of 
the porch and the matidapa, a bench with a sloping back-rest. 

The most prominent part of the exterior is the basement on account of the 
broad band which has a row of hamsas all round the temple. This is an innovation 
as, so far, the hamsa is very rarely found on the basement. The usual mouldings 
and the various ‘ tharas ’ are absent here except the ‘ padma ’ or the. cyma recta at 
the bottom of the basement. But even this is not easily recognisable. Above the 
row of hamsas is a string course of plain lozenges above which begins the parapet-wall. 

The parapet-wall is composed of two distinct parts : one is a broad horizontal 
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band of pilaster-like members with female figures in the alternative recesses and above 
it is the other which consists of a horizontal of small panels containing obscene 
and humorous representations. 

The facade of die porch is exquisitely decorated. In addition to the above, it 
has* on either side of the entrance a niche containing an image of ^iva, while the 
beams ^above have been decorated with the ‘bead-string and lotus' ornaments and 
running scroll design. The plain walls of the shrine show among the prominent 
horizontal courses of masonry some geometric tracery which is quite shallow and 
does not match with the older decoration. 

Fragment of two Nandis lie in front of the temple but it is difficult to say which 
of these is the original one. 

The temple at Methi has a closed hall or gudha-mandapa which with the four 
central pillars is quite plain in the interior. The principal shrine contains a linga and 
the side ones have altars for images. Lying in the latter are some images of FbrvaR 
and Vi§nu which may have occupied the shrines as cult-objects. The pillars in the 
mandapa as well as those of the porch ( which are only two ) consist of square bases 
and round, octagonal and square shafts supporting iround capitals and brackets, all 
these parts being quite plain. The p^rch had parapet walls and benches on either 
side but they have disappeared. 

The exterior of the temple is perfectly devoid of figure-sculpture. But it has 
been richly moulded and decorated with geometric, arabesque and scroll designs of 
chaste and effective workmanship and is closely similar to the exterior of the temple 
at Sangameshvar. The walls of the side shrines have been badly damaged. 

In front of the’teraple and facing the main shrine is a large Nandi which seems 
to be the original one. But there is no indication of any pavilion or ma^apa 
wherefore it appears that it stood, as it is now, in the open upon only a slightly 
raised pedestal. 

§ 78— TEN-SHRINED TEMPLE AT BALSANE 

Mainly on account of its plan the Temple No. 5 at Balsane^’* constitues' a class 
by itself. But in every other respect it closely resembles the Temple No. 2 at 
the same place and there is nothing new or striking in its:detail§. 

The plan, however, is quite unique and consists of a main shrine facing north, 
an antechamber, a clos^ hall or gUdha ma^apa and finally a verandah-porch in 
the frcmt. Around the sides of the ma^apa is a series of ten small shrines, each of 
which is fitted with a carved doorway and an altar for an image against the back- 
wall. The verandah porch has also a shrine at each end. The antechamber has a 
niche in each of the side-walls and the wall of verandah-porch has also a niche 
on either side of the entrance to the ma^apa. The ceiling of the hall is 
supported on four central pillars and eight corresponding pilasters. The verandah-porch 
was originally open in the front, its roof being supported on two pillars. Taken as 
a whole the plan of the temple is well proportioned and perfectly symmetrical and, 
what is more striking is that, in its arrangement of the shrines and the open verandah- 
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IXHTch in front it r^resents a structural analogy to the excavated Buddhist Mahtqraui 
ViKSras of the 5th and 6th centuries A.D. and is more akin to the plans of the Vth^as 
Nos. 15, 16, 17, 18 and 29 at Ajanta’“. 

As to the original dedication of the temple Cousbns’^^ remarks that it was 
very likely Vt^ava, the mainshrine containing an image of and the^ten 

smaller one’s round the hall, the ten avafdras of that deity As pointed out by him 
the tenq>le could not possibly have been dedicated to ^%va sincb the temple 
faces the ncnth. In the main>shrine, at present, is an image said to be of 
Kdlkin winch may be one of the ten avatSras which occupied the surrounding shrines. 
The doorways of these shrines, though simple and plain, have sculptured pediments 
consisting of the lintel and above it a frieze of projecting miniature pavillions con* 
tabling small seated images of deities. The images on the lintels are sntall and 
rough and they are seated in the attitude in which Gaifeka is usually shown. But we 
have instances from other temples in the Deccan where we find Caruda shown in 
this attitude also. I could recognize the image on theilintel of the north-west shrine 
doorway as that of Garuda and feel certain that others also were designed to re- 
presait him. 'Hius all available evidence seems to suggest that the temple was ori- 
ginally dedicated to the wor^p of Vif^u and his ten manifestations. 

§ 79— THB SECOND SUB GROUP : ONE-SHRINE TEMPLES : THE CHANGDBV TEMPLE 

Of the one-^ne temples of t^ second sub-group only three-those atChangdev, 
Pedgaon and Yawat aremotewoothy and therefore they will be described in greater 
detail and only the important and interesting features of the rest will be noticed. 

The temple at Changdev,*^ which is the largest of the whole group, does not 
appear to have had any porches even in the original plan. Moreover it is not clear 
whether the temple was originally finished or not. The roof of the hall has dis- 
a^jeared carrying with it several pillars also. The walls of the hall are also 
badly damaged and only mte or two courses of their moulded masonry remain on 
the basement. In lata: times* the missing portions of the temple have been sup- 
plied in a very clumsy manner with brick and mortar. As it is, therefore, only the 
^irine and the antechamber ofi the temple are of interest from our point of view. 
And these original pgrts show that the temple must have been a fine building in those 
dajrs. It stands near the junction of the Puma and the Tapti and faces the east. 

The magnificaice of the temple can be imagined from the following measure- 
immts; the hall is 43 feet square inside, and iiKluding the walls its depth is about 
63 feet The antechamber is 16 feet wide and 12 feet deep and the shrine is of the 
same size as that of ttie iatter. Ihe whole length of the temple measures 97 feet 

The plan”^ ^ows that there were sixteen pillars in the hall, which were arranged 
in four groups, but they are all now dilapidated or gone. The antechamber has 
two idllars ai^ {blasters in the front which are quite simple and plain except for the 
rn|||j|ily carved ‘kirUrntdiha and hell-pendant' camament on the middle porticmof 

25& a, CTi, Pis. xxxii-xxxiir. 

257. MTiJ., 26. 

258. ibid, 3^ and Pis XXXVIII and XI. 

m IfaM., H.XL. 
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the shaft. The capitals of the pilasters support ‘ kicaka * brackets but those of the 
pillars only plain square blocks whose comers are cut to produce recessed angles*"* 
As in the Sangameshvar Temple, the antechamber has a small oval dome but not 
quite so decorated. The shrine is a plain chamber with a raised platform in the rear 
hdf on which is an altar for an image. At present there is an image on it very 
much,disfigured by the red paint — which is said to be that of Changdev. 

Coming out from this uninteresting interior, the visitor is pleased to behold the 
imagery on the shrine>walls. The JahghS, which contains these sculptures, is not, 
however, crowded with images as is the case with the earlier etemples of Ambamethand 
Jhodga but is sculptured with less images on the background of arabesque tracwy 
and scroll-bands which effectively gives prominence to the figures in bold relief. Also 
the figure-sculpture is not without some quality and in fact we notice some, though 
temporary, revival of artistic merit since the modelling here is better than that at 
Jhodga. 

The walls have theiusual mouldings**^ but the usual basement-bands or tharas 
have been replaced by a band of scroll design and lozenges. This is surmounted by 
a padma or cyma-reversa imoulding. Above this begins the mandovara from a 
thin and sharp kani moulding. The portion between this and the janghS has 
from below, a rectangular member, then the torus or kumuda andi[the padma or 
cyma-reversa, with the toothed, saw-lika drop-projection. Th&’.jahgH& may be 
said to begin with the triangular plated padma above this. The figures in the 
jahghS axe not placed in niches or under pillared toranas as in the earUer temples. 
Most of these are female figures, all two-handed but some with makutas, and the only 
male ones occupy the principal.panels one on each face of the shrine. Curiously 
enou£di, there are only three or four images on the jahgKa which occupy less im- 
portant places and represent different forms of Visnu. The topmost cornice of the 
walls is a padma or cyma-reversa moulding with the toothed saw-like drop- 
projection and below that is the same moulding— but broad, heavy and projecting 
forward — which may be called the chhajjS. This is supported on a series of bracket- 
like members ha'mg small figures of kicakas and below this is the kcwna or the 
cavetto moulding. 

The central panels on the three principal faces of the shrine- walls have a group 
of sculptures consisting of a two-handed make figure and a female attendant on either 
side of him. These, according to Cousems, * may well represent Kr^na and bis gopis* 
Tht» the different forms of Visttu. in the jahgKS^ and ithese figures show that the 
temide was dedicated to Vipiu.’’** 

§ 80— LAKSMl-NARAYAN TEMPLE AT PEDGAON 

The temple of Laksmi-Narayan at Pedgaon**’ had three porches but all of them 
have disappeared. As compared with the preceding temple, this is a much smaller 


26a Ibid., PL XXXVIII. 

261. Ibid, R XL. 

262. And tihere is an image of Gamda in the human form now lying in the temple. 
This may have originally occupied the pavilliou or pitka in front of the temple. 

263. Eight miles to the south of Sbiigcmde in the Afamddnagar IMstrict on the baidc of 
the Bhhi» at thel junction of (hat and the Saraswati rivers, See footnote No, shove. 
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edifice measuring about 54 by 35 feet in all when complete. It is most profusely 
decorated, both within and without, and bears in the jahghS portion of its exterior 
a Ibickly covered band of image-sculpture. The temple faces the west. 

The three doorways of the tnaijdapa^ are all richly wrought and are of the s^me 
pattern and design. But they are all simple and plain above the lintels. The friMie 
of sculptures over the eaves is replaced by a row of projecting square panels con- 
taining plain lozenges. The jambs have the usual figures of four-handed deities and 
female attendants and the frames are decorated on the three sides with scro/Z-design, 
human figures, lions and elephants and slender pilasters having in the middle of the 
shaft the ‘vaese and foliage’ ornament. The central boss of the threshold has an arabe- 
sque design and on either side of it is a bold ktrtimukha. 

The ntan^pa is enclosed by serforated pereen walls** which is an innovation 
since in the early temples these are absent. The device is a sort of compromise 
between the closed and open hall systems, as while it secures the protection of 
the interior like the former, it allows more light and air into it like the latter, the per- 
forated panelling is very plain consisting of square, divisions containing pierced 
squares arranged in different geometric designs and does not stand comparison with 
ridi perforated screens found in the Calukyan temples, such as the Trikutesvar Temple 
at Gadag. Nor do they appear to have been popular in the Deccan as they are fouqd 
in only a few temples besides this one, such as the temples at TKokamthan, Mahuli 
and Limpangaon. 

Around the three sides of the man^apa is a broad bench and there are only four 
pillars supporting the roof above. The pillars and the corresponding pilasters*** are well 
carved and fall off from the type of those in the other contemporary tenq)les described 
above. They belong to a different type which shows a reversion to the earlier prac- 
tice of embellishing the lower part of the shafts and the bases with figure-sculpture 
as in the temples at Ambarnath, Balsane, ahd Sinnar. Their bases have, instead of 
the triangular arabesque plates, oblong panels bearing images of deities and the lower 
parts of the ^afts have large images of gods and goddesses. Similarly, the octagonal 
parts of the pillars have small figure-panels one on each face. The pilasters have 
arabesque besigns, lozenge rows, kirtimukhas and oblong panels depicting scenes from 
life. But the most conspicuous is the ‘ vase dnd soliage ’ ornament on the pillars. 
The vase is rather m^ked by an ornamental ribbing of lotus-buds and stalks which 
are bound around it by a narrow band or fillet. The foliage, very much conven* 
tionalized hangs over the lip of the jar or pot and forms foin: corners upon which 
rests a thin square dab. The capitals of the pillars and pilasters are circular and 
spuare respectively, and support ‘ k^caka * brackets above- The two pillars of the 
south porch which still stand in their position are of a different type and have tri* 
angular plates on their square bases and their lower shafts are quite platin. On the 
square block in their shafts are found ornamental struts or supports which may have 
held figure-brackets like those in the porches of the Gcmdedivar Temple at Snnar. 

The antediamber is rather narrow and uninteresting. The dirine doorway is 
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similar to those of the man4apa and has on the lintel an image of Garu^a. The 
shrine is a plain chamber and has a mutilated image of Lakstni‘N3r8yana, nearly 5 
feet high. 

The exterior walls of the shrine**’ have the same mouldings as those of the ‘temple 
ofthangadeva but they are predominantly overlaid with figure-sculpture of bewildering 
variety. The basement mouldings are thickly coveread with human and animal figures 
which include figures of horses, a rare feature on the basement of the Deccan temples. 
The e^vathara is here met for the first time in the temple Architecture of the Deccan- 
Below this is the gajathara but unlike that on the basement of the temples at Ambar- 
nath, Balsane and Sinnar, the elephants are carved either as following each other, in 
a line or fighting each with the other so that the spectator gets their side view only. 

The horizontal row of the rectangular members of the man^ovara — the kumbha 
moulding— bears countless figures depicting duels, dancing! scenes in the royal plaace 
and from life of the common people. Interspersed in these are large and small panels 
bearing images of gods and goddesses mostly Vaisnava. Among these may be notic- 
ed Buddha, LoksnA, and some of the twenty four forms of Visnu as well as other 
images of this ten ava0ras. In the little figurs at least eight representations of 
Hanunidn, in different postures could be detected. A continuous row of hamsas cuts 
across the series of rectangular members broken only by theiintervening panels. Each 
of the figures in the ‘jahghS’ is nearly 3 feet high and stands out boldly from the 
wall, though not so delicately modelled as in the earlier temples. Here also are to be 
found representations of various forms of Vi^u and other gods and goddesses as 
also figures of! male and female daners and musicians. The portion above the 
'jahghS^ is plain and rather coarse. 

The temple has been dedicated since its erection to Vif$nu and so the principal 
niches also contain Vaisnava. images. The niches on the south and north contain 
VarSha and Vdmana respectively and that on the east has a mutilated image which 
cannot be recognised. 

The basement-mouldings of the mainjktpa^^ are similar to those of the shrine. 
But above this, the walls ate differentlylmoulded. From the basement to nearly half 
of their height they have a horizontal series of small pilasters and the recessed spaces 
between them are filled with rosetteilozenges. At- the bottom and covering their 
bases runs a band of small panels containing images of gods and goddesses. The 
alternate recesses are! filled with! figures of ascetics devotees, dancers and attendants 
The triangular spaces between the tops of these pilasters have bold, projecting kirti 
mukhas and above this is a broad horizontal band of plain lozenges. The upper half- 
of the walls is filled with the above mentioned perforated panels. The walls are 
surmounted by a heavy eave wluch is moulded in cyma- reverse, apparently to laro- 
tect them from rain. 

§ 81— THE BHULESHVAR TEMPLE NEAR YAWAT 

The Bhuleshvar Temple, described in great detail by the writer elsewhere*** 
is, owing to its adjuncts, a unique temple in the Deccan. It is on. account of this 

267. Ihid., Pis. LXXXI, LXXVII, LXXVl, LXXXIV. 

268. Ibid, Pis. LXXVl and LXXXI. 

269. A.V. Nau, The Bhuleahvar Temple near Yavat, BDCRl 4. 2, 1-29, The ac- 
count of the imipk ^ven above is a summary thia aitide. 
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that it should be considered as forming a class by itself. The temple proper con* 
dsts of the usual parts of a Hindu temple, the garbhagrka the matt49pa and the 
detached Nandi-ma^apa opposite the last. There were no porches but the ntattdopa 
had three entrances of which that on the north has been closed in later time. Sur- 
rounding the temple, on three sides, is a prSkSra with a structure of two anka^cts 
running all round. It is this last feature that contributes to the unique di^racter 
of the temple, The whole edifice stands on a considerably raised platform and 
owing to its situation is visible fram a distance of at list ten miles. In the times, 
of the Peshvas of Poona, the temple was repaired and a two-storyed nagSrkhSnZ 
and the tower, both built in brick and pilaster were added to it. Also the eastern 
half of the prakSra and the court was roofed over in which the original roof of 
the Nandi-mandopa was also embedded. However, these additions and repairs have 
not disturbed the original plan and structure of the temple. 

§ 82 — THE PRAKASA 

The prSkSra, or the rectangular enclosure consists of a long verandah suj^rted 
by twenty-five pilasters and behind it a seri^ of alternate cells or devakuttkas and open 
recesses, both opening into the verandah but not symmetrically arranged. Originally 
the latter were provided with grille-windows but now some of these have been 
completely closed. A few of the western and northern aevakulikSs still retain the 
original images, -though in a badly mutilated state, while the rest are empty or contain 
only original pedestals. It is very inter sting ( and a unique instance in the temples 
of the Deccan ) to note that the doorways of these devakulikHs bear upon their 
lintels the images of Bhairava, instead of the images of of Ganeka. 

§ 83 — THE PRAKARA SCULPTURES 

Facing the exterior of the ante-chamber and the shrine, on three sides, are large 
panels of image-sculpture fitted over the cornice of the open part of the colonnade. 
They are arranged symmetrically on both sides viz. on the south and the north each 
having four panels while on the west are fitted only two. Each of these ten panels 
contains three figures in the semi-circular space that has been left out on the panel 
by the surrounding /ofdvuz-decoration. The tofoiia which is similar to those from 
the Navalinga Temple at Kukanura and the Kappe ‘Chennigareya Temple at Belur, 
ccm^lsts of a klrtimuhho in the centre of thetupp^ side of the panel and a convra- 
tioiml makera in each of the lower corners. From the kirtimukha ematuUes on 
dther side a creeper which after taking three circular convolutions merges in the open 
jaws of the makara below. The creeper and the convolutions are further adorned 
with small figures of ascetics and birds and lotus-bud pendants. 

The ten panels in all contain thirty figures of which twenty are easily recogni- 
zable on account of their vTfftands which are ifiiown below on the dadb (rf the 
* Plfha ' . An ansdytical study of the^ images has revealed that they n^es^t the 
but not in the usual way- the are shown sev^ly Imt ool* 
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lectively they represent the seven mSUtfiSs and the female forms of Gottehiand 
VtraUtadra which is quite unique. 

§ 84 — THE TEMPLE PROPER 

’ The garbhagrha, which faces the east, is a square chamber and contains in the 
centrq a stone lihga with the yonl which forms the chief object of worship. The 
inner surface of the walls of the garbhagrha is quite plain. The floor of the gar- 
bhagxha, which is reached by a flight of three steps, is considerably lower than that 
of the antechamber. The latter is also slightly lower than the man^apa-^oac. The 
antechamber is a narrow passage and forms the real entrance to the shrine, for there 
is on doorway between it and the garbhagrha in the real sense of the term. What 
is, is a simple entrance with a figure of Gar^sa on the top. But the entrance to the 
antechamber is very elaborate and ornamented. On either side of the entrance is a 
carved pilaster having on it a panel of klrtttnukha and above it a row of finely carved 
hamas. Between these two pilasters is a pair of slender pillars each having at a hei- 
ght of about 7 feet, a projecting figure of a dvSrap'Sla completely carved in the round. 
On the threshold are two klrtimukhas one on either side, instead of one at:tbe centre. 
The sabhS-mandapa is a square hall supported on four principal pillars and surro- 
unded by a dwarf*wall on three sides viz. south, east and north. The dwarf-wall is 
provided with benches in the interior on either side of the entrance. 

The pillars inside the maifdapa are not much different from those of the prWStra, 
Those of the latter have above the capitals, roll-brackets with a cobra-head or 
‘ tiSgaiirfoka , upon each roll while those of the former have square brackets supported 
by fourdianded, little, fat kicaka figures. This excepted, all the pillars and pilas- 
ters follow a general pattern, which consists of a square base and a shaft which is 
partly square, octagonal and round. The square part of the shaft is followed by 
a broad octagonal band which is again followed by circular and octagonal bands 
alternately. This if surmounted by a series of deeply cut, recessed parts alternating 
with projections and crowned by a square block which has a triangular plate on each 
face. Above this begins again the octagonal shaft which becomes round at a short 
distance. This is surmounted by a round capital supporting ‘ kicaka ’ or nagaUr^aka * 
brackets. All the inllars, including those of the ‘ prTU^ra ’ are decorated with 
hamas and rows of beads. 

The three doorways differ only in the respect of jamb-sculptures whidi r^esent 
various forms of ^iva In other respets they are extremely similar and well-decorated. 
Each has a figure of Gatfsha on the lintel and a hurtmakha on either side of the thres- 
hold. The frames of the doorways are decorated with human figures, lions and 
eleifliants, and pilasters. 


§ 85— THE EXTERIOR 

The extoior walls of the shrine”** and the antechamber are very simifle and 
have less mouldings than other examples of fins group. The pitha is very low and 
quite plain The ma^dovara bespaa from a sharp kapi moulding which has a 


m tlbid., Fig. 6. 
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greater projection tiian on any temples desoibed above. The rectangular kumUta 
moulding has become elongated, so much so that it loses its charactNistic shape A 
plains fillet runs across the middle of this and each member has an oblong panel ie> 
presenting female dancers and goddesses among whom BrSkml Mahi0suramardinl 
and Lakpttt can be readily recognized. * 

'Die janghS of the band of large figures has but a few images of, deities and 
a preponderance of human figures-male and female dancers and musicians. The prin- 
dpal niches on the three faces are empty. The sculptures on the whole are better 
executed and show to great advantage bedde that on the temple at Jhodga, testifying 
again to the temporary revival of the art of modelling. 

Excepting these, the exterior is quite free from overloading of ornamentation 
and the plain surface left out acts as pleasing foil behind the image sculpture. 

Running round the whole temple is an eave over the tr^most comice of the 
walls. It is adorned with a running band of hamsas completely carved in the round. 

Externally, tiie dwarf-wall of the tnar^apa differs from those of the temples 
described above. The series of pilasters and inset sculptures is-absent here. Instead, 
we find, that each section of the dwarf-wall is further divided into two horizontal 
sections, the upper bang devoted to scenes from the RSmSaria or the 
and the lower bearing animal sculptures — lions and elephants— in place of the base- 
ment thoras. Onthesouth'west and north-west comers of the mt^fdapah adeep, pillared 
nidie which originally contained an image. Below each nidie is a panel bearing an 
image of PSrvaR. The north portion of the west-wall has a group of three figures 
representing a dancing concert while on the south portion is a quaint, interesting- 
sculpture consisting of three male figures joined at the hips. 

The Nandi-maifdapa is a a squ^ structure with four principal pillars at the 
comers and two slender pillars inserted on eadi side at regular intervals between two 
coma: pillars. The original Nandi is still in tact and faces the shrine. 

§ 85— TEMPLE AT PUR, POONA 

Stuated in a very tncturesque spot at the source of the river Kukdi at Pur,*” 
is a mudi ruined temple whidi is called by the villagers by the name of * Kukddvara ’ 
wbidi is of apparent meaning. The sadly ruinous state of the edifice^ with a portion 
of if casually i»led tg> by the devotees under a tin rirade, does not admit of any syste- 
matic aipuadi to the study of its architecture. 

The tengile^^ was a very small building, about 40 feet long by 18 feet broad 
and does not appear to have had pordies either in tiie front or mi tiie side of the ndlpd- 
apa. The original plan, therefore, seems to have comprised the shrine and the hall with 
vestibule between &e two. 

The gorbhagrka is square in^ with its floor on a lower level than that of the 
mapdPPa, as in the tengile of Ambaraath, and contain a lihga on a yonipifha as the 
colt-object. It faces the west. 


Ibid., Hgs. 3 and 5. 
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The shrine doorway is well decorated and is conspicuous for the two bands of 
sculptures over the lintel, one representing five devis and the other, over it, represent- 
ing the the navagrahas. 

^ The vestibule is 6 feet deep by 7 feet broad and has in the front two pillars with 
corresponding pilasters. There is a niche of each side-wall, that on the left has an 
image of and that on the right has one reinresenting a form of PdrvaR, 

The ceiling above is domical and, as in the Ambamath Temple, rises in three dimi' 
lushing concentric rings of the cusped moulding to a central pendant which is carved 
in the hanging fotos-pattem.. The octagonal frame at its bottom has its inner face 
carved into forty little female figures which according to indraji”* represent tiie 
‘YoginU’ 

The hall is a gUdhama^d^tpa and measures 13i^ feet, by 12i feet The roof is sup* 
ported on, besides the walls, four pillars and the corresponding pilasters all being of 
a uniform type having a square base and a shaft which is square, octagonal and round 
from below upwards. The capital is carved into a circular vase with drooping orna- 
mental leaves at the four comers and supporting a square plate above. This is again 
surmounted by four brackets with ‘ Kkaka’ figures upon their lower surfaces. 

In each of the sidewalls, like the antechamber, is a niche in the space between 
the pilasters. The south niche contains an image of ^ipa-P3rvaii while the nordi 
niche has KMh In the north-east corner are loose images of ^iva, PSrvatl and 
The ceiling above is an enlarged icopy of that of the antediamber. 

The doorway of the mandapa, which is the only entrance to the interior of the 
temple is, though not profusely decorated, well-carved. Besides the sculptures on 
the jambs it is decorated with kirtimukhas and lozenges and slender pilasters with 
Hba' pot zssA foliage' ornament. The threshold h:^ a kirtimukha on either side of 
the central boss and the latter has a scroll derign upon it. On the lintel is a figure 
of Cotida which is also found in the corresponding position on the shrinedoorway. 

§ 86— THE EXTERIOR 

The striking feature of the exterior is its basement. Though not so profusely 
as that of the Ambamath or even as that of the Pedgaon ( Laksmi Nara- 
yana) Temple, it is also not wholly plain as that of the Cbange^eva or Tahakari 
Tenqdes. Moreover, it shows two of the basement ‘/harsa’ which are usually notic- 
ed on the temples of the earlier groups, thus establishing with them a link missed by 
many other exam ples of this gcoup. The four mouldings of the basement are deco- 
rated from below and respectively, with a runing scroll desing a string course of 
hatkasa, naradhord or row of human figures and 'kirtimukha-thara or a gat^patfi'- 

Like that of the Changdev Temple, the jahghS is decorated with areAeaque 
and image-sculpture but both are rather sparingly used. In the image- 
sculpture the figures of dancers and the mithunas are conspicuously absent, fire ifrixde 
(Xf it conqriising images of deifies. On the walls could be counted thirteen images 
of wMch twelve are &aiva and one Vhf^ua. The former include an image of 
Ga^P<iii, five images $ivll and four of Pdrvatl and one is drat of EJ^i. The 
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principal niches, round the etterior of the dirine, contain ^iva dancing the THtf4ava 
in the back-or east-nidie and CSmutMa in the the north niche. The soutiiem niche it 
covered up vrith rafters. 

The tower of the temple is fallen and its omaxnented slabs are scattered qver 
the ground arouiul. Some of these have been built into the flanks of the temple 
when it was reconstructed by the local devotees for their use. The toyer was con< 
structed in stone and not in brick, as that of the temple at Tahakari. The slabs 
built in the flanks belonged to the vertical bands which ran up the four faces of the 
tower. The carvings upon them show that the bands wne decorated in a manner similar 
W that in which the vertical bands of the tower of the Jhodga temple were decorated. 
These bands had Cat/yu-window oraments inset with a kalasa at the base. Three 
of these very ornaments are now to be found in the northern flank of the temple. 
From these remains it could be gatheted that the tower closely followed the Sinnar- 
Jhodga-type and being built in stone falls off from the series of other tenmles of thfe 
group which had brick towers. 

Lying on all sides of the temple are loose images and fragments of sculptures 
which originally belonged to this temple. To the north-west of the temple is a small 
ruined shrine which has two quaint figures flanking its doorway. They are skeleton- 
like figures and face each other. Inoraji thought that they represented Bhairava, but 
Sankaua has shown, after comparing them with other figures of Bhairava, that they 
represent ‘ Pisicas . ' However, the latter holds, with Indraji, that the ^ne was 
dedicated to Bhairava. 

S 87— TEMFLES AT HARISCHANDRAGAD AND FHALTAN 

The temples at Harischandragad and Phaltan are similarly well*sculptured and 
decorated, But owing to their danlaged condition they could not be studied in 
details. Besides figures-eculpture, the hamas and the ornamental Catfya*window form 
flie conspicuous features of their exterior decoration”* while thdr doorways”* are 
well*carved and follow the pattern of those of the Temple near Yawat and the Laksmi- 
Narayan temple at Pedgaon. Their ceilings are also noteworthy inasmuch as they 
still ratain the triangular comar-slabs with florid kirtimukhas on them.”^ 

§ 88— THE TRIPLE-SHRINED TEMPLE AT TARAXARI 

The three-shrioed temple at Tarakari”* is at present known as the temple of 
Bhavani and as incograiriuc and other evidence suggests, it was orifirinally dedkari^ 
ed to MaKSlaksml whos8 image is still standing in the original position in tte pchtd- 
pal'shrine. The i»rinpical shrine is larger than the »de Murines, tdl three being arranged 
around the three sides of the square ma»4apa. In plan,”* there isnotfang di&rent 
from the earliest triple-shrine temple at Balsane. But in other respects, eqiedally in 
rise ornamentation of the various parts, the two are far remov^ firom each otiier 
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Each 6f the three ^nes is prefaced by a vestibule, that of the main shrine 
being notewordiy on account of its domical ceiling. The principal shrine only has 
a carved doorway, the other two are entered through the spaces between the screens 
which project from the sides. The lintel of the main doorway has an image of a 
DeiA in the centre. The side shrines have altars for images which are now lost. 

The porch and tha ma^pa are noteworthy particularly for the pillars and the fine 
ceilings. There are twelve pillars in the square of the mandapa namely four princi* 
pal comerones and eight smaller introduced as supports between them as the span 
of the beams is larger between the comer pillars. The porch has fourteen pillars 
somewhat mmilarly arranged. As compared with the pillars in the Laksmi-Narayan 
Tenmlo at Pedgaon, all the pillars’^ in this temple are rather plain and bear upon 
them arabesque and scroll designs and ornamental triangular facets. The capitals 
are all round and those of the four principal pillars support ' k^ka ’ brackets. The 
kiriimukha appears only on the pillars of the porch. 

The ceilings’^' of the mar^Pa and the pordi are :of the same. pattern but that 
of the mandapa is particularly fine, it being most elaborately chiselled. Like that 
of the Ambamath temple, it is almost hemispherical and rises in the usual manner 
by concentric rings of cusped mouldings to a central pendent. The octagonal frames 
below are decorated with figures of soldiers, kirtimukhas, miniature pavillions con- 
taining images of gods and goddesses and single figures of attendants. From each of the 
eight comers rises a pile of bracket-figures consisting of, from below, a klcaka, then 
a conventional lion, then again a kicaka and lastly a large hgur6 of a female 
dancer or muacian. The ceiling of the porch also had six such figure*brackets of 
which only four are remaining. 

The faces of the beams over the pillars are decoratedi.with kiriimukhas and 
running scroll iesigns. 


§ 89— THE EXTERIOR 

The exterior^^ of the walls have the same mouldings as those of the temple of 
Laksmi'Narayan at Pedgaon and the Bhuleshvar temple. But only the main shirae 
and its antechamber have image sculpture upon them and only the principal ^irine 
has niches on the three fac^. The walls of the mandapa and the side shrines have 
only the surface ornament upon them consisting of a band of kirtimukhas and below 
it a string course of arabesque designs. The ade portions of the rear wall of the 
mavdapa have ornamental pilasters, like the earlier temples such as those at Balsane, 
in the recesses. 

The figures on the main shrine and antechamber exterior are mostly female 
dancers and musicians and are all fixed in the recesses. The projections are deco- 
rated with kirtimukhas and arabesque designs as those of the side-shrine-exterior. 
The principal niches of the main-dirine boldly project forward. They are deep and 
have ornamental free-standing pillars and pilasters which support highly orriate pedi- 
ments abode. The pediments consist of miniature pavillions containing images of 
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gods aiMl goddess^. Like the Gonde^var Temple at Sinnar, the principal shrine has 
a ‘ makara ' gargoyle but not so very exquisite as that of the former temple. 

The open side of the matf^apa and the porch are enclosed by a dwarf of parapet 
wall^ which forms in the inside a bench with a back-rest. The exterior of<the 
dwarf-wall is, like that of the porch of the triple-shrined temple at Balsane, composed 
of two parts, the lower and the upper. The former consists of a horizontal series of 
inlasteirs upon a band of lozenge-rosettes. The bases of the pilasters have i^llared 
recesses, each containing a figure of a dancer or a musician. The tops of the pilasters 
conast of a series of diminishing members rising from an arabesque flower. The 
triangular q)aces between the tops are filled with elei^umt-heads while the q>aces 
between the shafts and bases have human figures and lozenge-rosettes respectively. 

The upper part is the exterior of the sloping portion of the wall. Running 
along its upper edge is a graceful scro/f-band while below is a series of oblong divi- 
sions separated by pairs of pillars. The divisions bear human figures as well as 
images of gods and goddesses. 

§ 90— TEMPLE OP THE'POURTH ROUP : D 

Wth the latest examples of the Third Group the history of Temple Architecture 
of the Deccan is brought down to the close of the 12th century. The temples of flie 
next of die Fourth Group trace it further down to the end of the first half of the 13th. 

Since, as will be shown below, almost all the temples of this grotq) are found to 
adhere to the type set out by the Balsan^ ( Nos. 2, 3, 5 ) Sangameshvar temples it 
appears that the more ornate type with image sculpture upon the exterior as fliat 
of the second sub-group of the preceding group was completely abandoned by the 
architects towards the close of the 12th coitury. Henceforth image-sculpture, which 
becomes less and less in the subsequent groups, is found confined to the interior only, 
the exterior decoration being composed, like that of the Baisane-Sangameshvar tem- 
ples, mainly of arabesque designs, lozenge omam^its and klrHmukhas. The only 
exception to this are the image in the principal niches round the temple exterkn*, 
vriudi a few examples of this group are fonnd to possess. 

Though copying the Balsane-Sangamerixvar type, the exterior decoration the 
temples of the Fourth Group is neither so deeply cut nor so proportionately distri- 
bute as in the former group. Moreover, we miss more of the decorative rnotifs such 
as the ornamental pilasters and the vertical scroll bands ( with one excfption) which 
are so such in evidence on the exteriors of the temples of the former group. Most 
of the decorated surface of the exterior is generally to be found covered up by the 
Umnge-paltieta vriiich is mostly plain. And as we proceed vritfa flie individu^ exam- 
ples of flie groig) we notice a gradually inaeasing tendency to minimise even this 
surface ornamentation so that when we approach the lat^ temples we meet wi^ 
exteriors wtoeimon the decoration is extremely less and rindlow, being only chalked 
out or completely absent. 

That the templs^architecture in the Deccan lost its exterior charm by Are middle 
ot the 13th century seems to receive confirmation also from ^agraihic evdybooe, 
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The externally plain temple of Kalleivara *at M&njarde in the Satara District was 
completed in 1172 or 1250 A.D. and we find that all the suh^uent templ^ in 
the Deccan ate completly devoid of external ornamentation. These are described 
in 5th ai^ the 6th groups. 

' With a few exceptions, the exterior walls of the temples are rather sparingly 
moulded and in the latey examples is to be noticed a strong indinalion to discard 
faceted walling and a greater preference of fiat surfaces. This is .especially appvent 
in the treatment of the hall or ma^pa which in later examples is a most uninter- 
esting structure externally. 

Only three temples, those at Kokamthan, Ratanvadi and Singhanpur still retain 
their towers.®* All the three follow the Sinnar-Jhodga type and, unlike that of the 
temple at Tahakari, do not show the cubical modification 'of the or.namental minia- 
ture towers. The ornamental replicas in each' case show a faithful simulation in 
outline of the main tower. At Ratanvadi and Singhanpur the finials are still in 
dieir position and so the kirtimukhas topping the four vertical bands have been pre- 
served. The Cai/ya-window ornaments of the three towers have the inset kalasa 
like that at Jhodga. but the ornament itself has lost its floral character and become 
simple. The surface decoration of the bands has at Ratanvadi crystallised into a 
graceful and symmetrical vermiculated design which shows to much advantage on 
the foil of the plain flanks the towers at Kokamthan and Singhanpur are built 
brick whereas that at Ratanvadi is of stone. 

The doorways, pillars, and ceilings are generally well-carved and ornamented 
but some of the details which were frequently met with in the temples of the previ- 
ous groups are here quite absent or very rare. The frieze of sculpture over the 
lintel is mostly replaced by a row of plain lozenges. The number of door-frames has 
also become less. As regards the pillars a greater preference of corba brackets over 
‘klcaka* ones is noticeable in many temples, especially in the later ones, The 
cusped ornament disappears from the ceilings excepting a fewf instances where they 
are domical but mostly the ceilings are trabeaied into rhomboidal shape or left 
quite flat. However, in the carved instances is to be noticed a variety of figure-sculp- 
ture both human and animal. 

In the plans is to be noticed a further step in simplification. The shrine mostly re- 
tains its angulated outline but not so the hall, its outline is in most cases a square of 
on-broken stranight lines. However, we get the same variety of planning as in the pre- 
ceding groups viz. one-shrines-temples, three-^ne-temples ond double-shrine-temples 
also whidi were not in evidence before : 

(a) One/^shrine temples of this group are situated at : — 

1. Akola, Ratanvadi, Pedgaon. Mandavgaon and Ghotan in the Afamed- 
nagar District, 

2. Mahull, Singhanpur, Kikli, Deur’ Manjarde, Vissq)ur, Avarde, and 
Mahable^war in the Satara District, 

3. Purandar in the Poona District, 

4. Sholapur in the Sholapur District, 

5. Nagansur in the Akkalkot State and 

284. Ibid. Pis. LXVIll, LXX and Xai. 
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6. Bahai in the East Khandesh District. 

(b) A TvaO'Skrined Temple is found only at Ganjibhoyre in the Ahmednagar 

District, whereas 

(c) Three-shrined temples are situated at: 

1. Kokamthan, Kumbhari and Ghotan in the Ahmednagar District : 

2. KikliUn the Satara District and 

3. Nagansur in the Akkalkot State. 

Besides these, epigraphic evidence shows that sevaral temples were erected at 
Pulunja, Ambe, Mardi and several other places during this period. But these have 
bj^ completely raised to the ground and only fragments of their parts and sculptures 
lie about in the respective villages. 

It is impossibe to describe all the above enumerated temples in great detail. 
Neither are many of them of any artistic or architectural merit. Therefore, similar 
temples have been grouped together and described collectively, noting only the inter- 
esting points and similarities and differences. 

§ 91— ONE-SHRINE TEMPLES AT AKOLA, RATANVADI, AND PEDGAON 

At Akola, Ratanvadi and Pedgaon, the temples are dedicated to Siva and their 
shrines contain the lihga as cult-object. At Akola the temple is named after Sid- 
dhehvara, at Ratanvadi after Amrtesvara and at Pedgaon after * Baleivara. ’ 

A Akola, the temple”’’ faces the west and consists of a matidapa, a porch on 
die west ( forming the main entrance ) an antechamber before the shrine and the 
shrine. There is a porch also before, the eastern or back-door of the shrine. On 
die north and south sides of the hall, and forming wings to it, are porch-like exten- 
sions but having no exit. A low dwM-wall runs on all sides of the wings of the 
mandtipa from which rise dwarf-pillars supporting the over-hanging cornice above 
and leaving the space between the wall and the cornice open.”' 

The plan of the twple at Ratanvadi”^ is very nearly the same as that of the 
temple at Akola and like it has a back-entrance into the shrine. But, instead of the 
pordi'like wings of the hall, we notice here shallow recesses in which are perforated 
windows. 

The temple of Baleshvar at Pedgaon”' is, except the shrine, only a heap 
ol nuns, but that the maiydapa had only one porch at the entrance on the east is 
quite clear from its remains. 

llie shrine-floor at Akola is at a lower level than that of the floor of the mw/fda- 
pa whereas at Ratsmvadi and Pedgaon it is on the same level as that of the rest of 
the building. 

The ,do(Mrwai« of the riirine at Akola’” and Ratanvadi, both at the front and 
back, are well-decorated and are of the same pattern. All have a figure of Ga^iesa 
(Ml the dedicatory block. On either side cd the antechamber at Akola is a framed 
niche. 
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Except tlie ceiling of the eastern porc& die whole of the roofing of (he Akola 
temi^e fe of later work from the beams upwards. Also the entrance doorway to the 
hall on the west together wifii its porch have been entirely rebuilt. At Ratanvadi 
the entire roof of the ma^pa has disappeared leaving the inner lining or diell of 
the* ceiling. 

T]}ie pillars and pilasters in the halls of bofii temples are highly ornate and are 
particularly iSoteworthy for the fine carving upon them. The hall of the Akola 
temple has four large pillars and six smaller ones placed between them as well as two 
pillars in the middle of each wing. These with the pilasters in the walls originally 
supported the roof but, later on, five new rou^ly shaped columns had to be inserted 
to support the cracked beams. 

The pillars*** have square bases of four horizontal mouldings and their shafts 
are square, then octagonal and then round. They have circular capitals supporting 
* kicaka ’ brackets. A small panel containing an image is fitted on each face of the 
square bases. The square part of the shafts has also a large panel of image sculp- 
ture on each face. The octagonal part above this has two or three horizontal bands 
of figure-sculpture consisting of human figures and images of gods and goddesses. 
Above this is the ‘ pot siaA foliage' ornament in a conventional form as that in 
the Laksmi-Narayan Temple at Pedgaon. The pilasters are simple square shafts on 
square bases bearing arabesque designs and kirtimukhas. Their capitals support 
rolls-brackets with cobra-heads upon them. 

The pillars and pilaters**^ in the temple at Ratanvadi are of a similar pattern 
and design and have similar decoration upon them. They are perhaps more ornate 
than those of the temple at Akola. The ruins of the temple at Pedgaon show that 
the pillars***, which supported the roof of the matt^pa, were simple, and thou^ of 
the same pattem'.as those in the temples at Akola and Ratanwadi, they were devoid 
of figure sculpture except on their square b^es which had a small panelled image 
on each face. Their shafts were decorated with lozonge hands, geometric and ara- 
besque designs. 

From what remains of it, the ceiling of the hall of the temple at Akola seems 
to have been highly ornate like that of the hall of the Ratanvadi temple. The four 
architraves, which formed the first course of the former are excellently carved. They 
hear representaions of mythological episodes such as the ‘ Samudra-manthana ' and 
scenes from life and battle as well as images of deities. The ceiling of the latter 
temple*** is complete and ^ows like that of the temple at Tahakari, figure-brackets 
of musidans and dancers inside the dome as well as the big- kirtimukhas ocupying 
the comer spaces. 

Coming to the exterior, we find that all the three temples were decorated in the 
same manner but thore ^ slight difference to be noticed in the details. The base- 
of Ae Akola*** and Ratanvadi*** temples have exeltaively plain lounges in two 
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or Aree rows and the oblong panels on die bi;oad faces of the rectangular mouldings 
also contain larger plain lozenges whereas die basement mouldings of die Pedgaon 
temple”* are quite plain but the oblong panels are topped by miniature towers and 
cont^ small images of deities between miniature pillars. The iorus or kumuda mous- 
ing at Akola bears beaded designs but it is devoid of any ornamentation at the o6ier 
two places. The mandiovara of the Akola temple has three bands of, from above, 
kirtimukhas, arabesque designs and rosettedozenges respectively while the 
vara of the Pedgaon temple has a band of plain lozenges at the top and two bands 
of arabesque designs below it. The Ratanvadi temple has only two bands, the upper 
is of plain lozenges and die lower is of arabesque designs. 

* Round the outside of the parapet-walls of the wings of the Akola mandopa are 
little figures in recesses between miniature pilasters. These figures testify to the 
degradation to which the modeller’s art had reached in this period. The figures are 
extremely aude and have large-heads and goggle-eyes. The pierced windows of the 
Ratanvadi maiidapa are framed like a niche on die outside. 

On either face of the shrine, the temples at Akola and Ratanvadi, had a niche 
bearing the principal exterior images. But those at Ratanvadi are now empty. The 
south niche of the Akola shrine has an image of ‘ Siva dancing the TZn$ava while in 
the north niche is an image ot-MahSkali. 

Both at Akola and Ratanvadi the Nandi is placed in front of the bacfctioor 
which is an unusual thing to be found in the mediaeval temples of the Deccan. 

§ 92 — TEMPLES AT MANDAVGAON, OHOTAN, AND NAGANSUR 

The plans of the temples at Mandavgaon, Ghotan and Nagansur are of the same 
type consisting of a shrine, an antechamber and a hall with three porches on its 
three sides. In their exterior dedoration also these temples resemble one another to 
a striking degree. 

Unfortunately none of these temples has escaped the hand of time or of the 
vandal, all being damaged in a more or less degree. Of the four one-shrine templesat 
Ghotan”^ only one, that of Kashivishvedivar is somewhat better preserved. The 
temple at Mandavgaon”^ is perhaps in the best state of preservation among the 
whole group and of the three one-shrine temples at Nagansur”* only the halls re- 
main which are joined together at a subsequent date to form a single temple. 

All the four temples at Ghotan have been, since their erection, dedicate^ to &iva 
and are at present known by the names of Ki^viiveivara, Ja(!6amkara, MahSdeva 
sad Mallikdrjuna. In the shrines of all the lingo occuines tee place of cult'object 
though in some images of ^iva are found in the niches in the back-walls. 

The three temples at Nagansur are in sad ruinous ccmdition wherefore all 
indiitetions of their original dedication have been jiost Their halls have been joiued 
tog^faer to'form a common shrine for Vif^u and Siva and in the intedor can still 
be seen an image of Viqt^ and a huge ^iva^li^a* It k, teereftae, possibte teat the 
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teifflples were dedicated to Viknu and &iva but we cannot now know bow three 
temples were divided between the the two deities. 

The temple at Mandavgaon is now dedicated to the worship of a De«f. But 
th^e is strong evidence to prove that it was a Vaihtava temple originally. In the 
shnne is a life-size image of Lak^tHi NZrayaifa on the original later and there is no 
lihga ,on tiie floor. The door-lintels have indistinct representation of Garu4a and 
in frOnt of tlie main entrance is a pillared paviilion with no Nandi in the vednity. 
It was therefore intended to contain an image of Garuda 

The temples of Kd^visvesvara at Ghotan and 'Lakqml-Ndrdyana at Mandavgaon 
being better preserved are here described in some detail so &s to give some idea ^of 
the type to which all the temples of this group belong. 

The shrine of thd temple at Mandavgaon is square inside and has its floor on a 
slightly lower level than that of the bali'floor which is an unusual feature in a Vet. 
srMva temple. The shrine door-way is well-carved and has an image of Garuda on 
tiie lintel. The antediamber is an uninteresting, narrow room forming only a pas 
sage from the shrine to the hall. The hall has four pillars and corresponding pilast 
ers, the former being in square, octagonal and round sections on square bases. They 
support round capitals and ' cobra-brackets ’ while the pilasters have various figures 
on the brackets. The ceiling is flat and plain. 

The side porches of the mandapa have disappeared while the front porch which 
rests on two pillars and two pilasters seems to have lost its parapet-wall. The three 
entrance doorways are carved but not so richly as that of the shrine. They have 
the flanking pilasters but the 'pot and foliage ’ ornament is conspicuously absent, 
its place being taken up by a plain square block. 

The exterior walls^ and the basement of the temple have the same mouldings 
as those of the temples of Bhuleshvar near Yawat and Changdev but the whole sur 
face is quite plain except two string-courses of plain lozenges, one on the basement 
and the other on the ma>i4ovara. When in the sun, the exterior is dominated by 
strong horizontal lines of dark shade which is characteristic of nearly all the temples 
of this and the subsequent groups. There are no niches on the exterior. 

The square shrine chamber of the KSkivisvesvara. Temple at Ghotan contains a 
lihga in the centre of the floor and an image of ^iva in the niche in the back-wall 
The roof above is trabeated to the lotus-pendent above. 

Theidoorway to the shrine is very elaborately carved. There is an elegant 
pilaster in front of each jamb with a niche at the bottom. A human figurs stands 
inside eadi niche with an attendant figurine on each side. A boss in the centre of 
tbd lintel contains a figure of Ga^ia over which is a projecting eave or roof-^ped 
upper part of the lintel. In the centre of this projection th^ are two little par- 
rots kisringeach other. The frieze over this contains several panels each of which 
contains a plain lozenge. 

The ^irine doorways in the temples of Jatashankar and Mahadev^ at the 
same place are amilarly carved and have a figure of Go^tha in the centre of the 
Untel. 
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. In front Of the antechamber are two pillars supporting bracket'capitals. The 
arms of the brackets have on their lower parts figures of kicakas, lions and ele- 
phants. Otherwise they are quite plain. 

In the hall proper there have beee no pillars, its roof rests on the six pilastjers 
of the three porches and the two pillars described above. 

Of the three porches only the steps and portions of the walls reipain, ■^In ap- 
pears from these ruins that the front or principal porch was slightly larger than those 
on the spires and was supported on four small pillars of which one, is still in position. 

The exterior of the temple is like that of the temple at Mandavgaon, 
derated with string courses of plain lozenges. The remains of the temples of 
Jatashankar’’’^ and Mahadev^ show that they also were similary decorated. Only 
the temple of Mallikarjun’'^' had a plain pilastered exterior. 

§ 93— TEMPLES AT MAHULI, SINGHANPUR, PURANDAR AND SHOLAPUR 

The temples at Mahuli“® Singhanpur,®"’ Purandar and (perhaps) Shol^ur*** 
being ortremely similar to each other are here grouped together to form the third 
sub-group of the Fourth Group of the Deccan Temples. 

They are all characterised by elaborate exteriors and prominent niches but very 
little of ornamentation on them. Their plans are also alike and do not differ from 
thoss of the temples described above. 

The Singhanpur temple still preserves its tower,®® the rest have been deprived 
of theirs. However, the Mahuli temple seems to have had a brick-tower as above 
tbe top-most cornice of the shrine-walls there still remains the brick foundation of a 
tower. That of tbe Singhanpur temple has been described above. 

The temple at Sholapur had long been buried under the fort-wall and bastion and 
when it was rescued it could be recovered only in a ruinous condition. Its detailed 
description therefore, is not possible. The temple at Singhanpur is known by the 
name of Amrtdvara and is quite uninteresting both externally and internally. 

The temple at Mahuli has a square shrine which contains a liiiga in the middle 
ci its floor, which is on the same level as that of the ma^pa. The shrine faces 
the east. The ^ne-doorway is raflier plain and has a figure of Gatj^a on the lintel. 

The vestibule is 9 feet wide and 5 feet deep and is noteworthy especially for the 
elabdrate saeens which s^arate it from tbe hall. They are fine pierced stone wodc 
ve^ elaborately cut in lozenges of a sort of tooih-fattern whidi is exceedingly ele- 
gant and striking.®^'* The doorway is simple and has Ga^fda on the lintel. - 

The hall, vdiich is a glldha-maij4apo, has two entrances, one on the south and 
the other on the east. The doorways are comparatively plain, though they have 
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the ORUunental pilasters. But the door>firames are left quite plain and the jamb 
sculptures are absent. That on the east has a plain lintel but the south one has 
figure of Ga^ia on the lintel and a frieze of miniature payillions over it. 

On either side of the entrance to the antediamber is a niche facing the east. 
Bdt they are now empty. There are four principal free>standing pillars'’^ in the 
middle of the floor and these, with the corresponding i»lasters, support the roof above. 
They are alhof the same pattern consisting of a square base and a shaft moulded in 
square, round and octagonal sections. The capital above is round and sun)orts on 
a square plate four brackets with cobra-heads carved upon the rolis. 

The horizontal sectons of the central pillars are decorated 'tdih floral and beadod 
patterns among which occurs a pleasant design showing a lamp in the middle with 
floral desings on the flanks. Scroll and kiriimukhas decorate the pilasters The 
drawings possess much artistic merit but they are not deep engraved on account of 
which they do not appeal to the casua observer. Had they been cut deeper, the 
lines of shade and light would have done much to reveal their inherent artistic merit 
and thus the interior would have been endowed with an additional dharm. 

The roof above is flat and is divided by cross-beams into nine compartments 
which are cut in the lozenge pattern. Under the four central beams forming the 
central square is a raised and round platform called the ‘ ranga-Hla’ as it s^ed as 
a stage for the performance of religious dancing and similar functions. 

> The basement of the temple is nearly 3 feet high and the whole hei^t is covered 
by a string course of rosette pattern. The mouldings of the walls are beautifully 
wrought, the stones being pointed in beaded and /oof A-work. Small panels containing 
rosettes decorated the torus mouldings at regular intervals while triangular facets 
bearing faint arabesque designs adorn the prominent vertical projections of the shrine 
exterior. Upon the whole surface are faintly chalked out various arabesque and floral 
designs. The three niches on the principal faces of the shrine exterior prominently 
project forward and constitute the chief interest of the exterior. They are endowed 
with a distinct individuality as independant ^nes by the carved doorways and 
the flanking double pilasters which support the heavy eaves and canopy above. The 
recesses of the niches are deep and the lintels of the doorways have image of Gaif^. 
Fortunately the images in the niches are still in their places though in a somevdiat 
mutilated state. The walls of the shrine are comparatively more elaborately carved 
than those of the mati^apa but the south-west portion of the shnne has collapsed and 
the whole structure has been rendered unsafe.^^’ 

The original dedication of the shrine is a perplexing question. The figures erf 
Gafieia on the lintels of the doorway and the linga in the shrine are ^aiva indica- 
tions. There is also the Nandi in the ma^qpa under the central square compart- 
ment of the roof. But there is no separate pavillion for the bull and it may be that 
the iMesent position of the Nandi is not its original place. Also flt<»e is ndflier the 
channel inside the sanctum of the tirihodaka to pass out nor a gargoyle outidde. 
Moreover the shrine-floor is not sunken below the level of the h'alirfloor. And added 
to these anti-indications, are the images in the exterior niches. The back mchehas an 
images of VarUha while the north and south niches have Nr^aginflut and Our^ res- 
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pectively. This pureyV(»s«at;<z character of tiie exterior does not harmonise with 
the ^aiva indications of the interior, The only strong point in favour of the &aiva 
dedication is the existence of Gaiieh on the lintels, for the Nandi and the lingo 
might be considerd as later interpolations when the temple was appropriated by 
the ^tVa-devotees. The present name of the temple after ' Kadamba-devi ’ does hot 
help us in this respect. It is possible that the temple was originally dedicated to 
the worship of some form of Durga or Vi^iiu in which case the figures of daiieki 
will have to be regarded as later impositions, 

The temple at the foot, of the Purandar Fort was also, and is inspite of its 
pr^ut Vai^ava name, viz, NSrayam, a Saiva sanctuary since its erection. The 
temple originally stood in a walled enclosure and faces the west. 

When complete the temple must have been a magnificent edifice as it is of much 
larger dimensions than the other temples of this group. Of its three porches that 
on the south has completely disappeare-l, the south doorway leading into the maudapa 
being closed in later times with a wall built into the space. Of the porch on the north 
only the half buried plinth remains while the west or main porch which seem to have 
been larger than the other two, shows its plinth and some of the pillars which 
supported its roof. At present, there are only two entrances to the mandapa, one on 
the west and the other on the north. 

Unlike that of the preceding temple, the shrine here is sunken much below the 
level of the hall floor. It contains in the middle of the floor a svayambhu-lihga'* of 
Siva and an image of Parvaft in the back-wall niche. Across the middle of the 
north-wall is a stone plank nnd on the south side is a deep cell and a water-through. 

The shrine doorway is plainer than the hall doorwajrs and the antechamber is 
narrow and uninteresting. The central block on the lintel has a small and crude 
image of Gatteia and above there is a frieze of miniature temples but without any 
figure carving. The threshold has a kirtimukha on either side of the ornamental 
central block. The jambs are quite plain, except for the vertical rows of small figures 
of men and women, and lions and elephants. There are two pillars in the front of 
the antechamber which are noteworthy for the delicately carved rings blow their 
round capitals. 

The ma94apa has sixteen pillars’'^ arranged into four groups of four pillars each. 
All the {Hllars are of the same pattern similar to that of the pillars in the preceding 
tem^e but less decorated, the only ornament upon them being beaded strings and 
idain triangular plates. They have round cup-shaped caiHtals supporting ccd>ro’ 
bradmts on square plates. An unusual thing is to be noticed below the bases of 
these idllars, that ttey all stand on brick pedestals. This is a unique instance in 
tltt mediaeval temples of the Deccan where brick is so used. 

The four anner pillars of the foqr groups form the central square and support 
dte domical c^ling above. The ceiling is quite plain and uninta-esting tmd begins from 
aid ioetagonal frame upon which are four circular rin^ capped at the top by a plain slab. 

yiaie extesior of the temple is more elaborate than ttiat of the preceding temide 
m& its moukjUngs ate boM md prominent. Hie three principal niches too are of 
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the same character as those of the preceding temple. But there is no ornamentation 
whatsoever on these numerous mouldings wherefore the exterior has assumed a boar- 
ing, bald appearance. The overhanging eave is notable for the string course of 
sipall hnd pointed pendants all round the temple. The tower above, which is in Ixidt 
and mortar, is a later construction. 

]Sut this lack of ornamentation is compensated to a certain extent by the sculp- 
tured doorway®” of the man^pa upon which is concentrated the whole imagery 
of the temple and which form the chief attraction on this account. In their richness 
of decoration they are comparable with the doorways of the earlier temples like 
Ambamath, Maheshvar Temple at Patne and the Balsane No. 1 and the quality ’of 
workmanship exhibited in the details is also far superior to any seen in the temples' 
of this group' 

The west or main doorway'” is composed of seven diminishing frames each of 
which has a figure-sculptiue at the bottom. Of these the third and sixth are four-handed 
gods standing in the tribhahga pose while tlie remaining are male and female attend- 
ants. The innermost frame has a row of small kirtimukhas running round the three 
sides. The next frame is a row of seated human beings holding various musical 
instruments. The third is a pilaster whose shaft is divided into four vertical sections 
each simulating a pillared pavillion and enshrining an image. The fourth or the top- 
most divisions of the south and north jambs contain dancing Siva and Mahi0sur- 
mardinl respectively. Among the other images may be noticed Narasitkha, Lakutisa, 
Suryi, etc. The next two frames bear running bands of the scroll design. The 
sixth is again a pilaster whose shaft is diviled into several round and octagonal 
sections. Beaded strings with beaded pendents decorate the latter sections while the 
former are recessed to vanish in the shade. A beautiful but extremely modified 
form of the vase and foliage ornament surmounts the top of the shaft under the 
round cup-like capital. The last or the seventh frame bears a narrow verticle band 
of kiriimukhas and a row of conventional lions one upon the other with an elephant 
sitting at the bottom. 

The rows of kiriimukhas and human beings on two innermost hrames whidi 
are continued upon the lintel are cut across by a panel in the middle of the lintel whidt 
bears a figure of Gaateaa. Over the lintel is an eave of five ornamental projecticms 
of whic% the extreme ones are surmounted on the capitals of the pilasters cm the tturd, 
frame. ' The central projection sdiich overhangs the figure of Gaftesa has a scroll, 
design on the lower side while the remaining two have rosette pendents. All the 
projections support miniature pillared paviliions and in the recesses between the 
latter are carved circular rosettes. Immediately above the central pavillion in again 
a pattel bearing a seated image of PSrvaU. On either side of this panel is a beauti- 
ful fiying Gandharva with a garland of flowers held in both hands. Over this ag^ 
is an eave similar to the lower one and also dmilarly decorated. The eave supports 
a row of se^ miniature paviliions which alternate with, figures of lions an4 eleidiaats. 
This is again surmounfed by a frieze of lions. 


314. See Pboto No. 22. 
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Coining to the bottom of the door-way we find that below each four-handed 
figute on the jambs is a miniature niche containing an image of Fdrvafi, while below 
the figures of attendants are carved rosette lozenges. The threshold has a prominent 
central boss bearing a most complicated scroll deagn and on their side of it is a 
boldly relieved kirtimukha. 

The doorway on the north being exactly similar to the main doorway need not 
be described here. The only difference is that here the pilaster on the third frame 
has instead of images of gods, figures of male and female dancers in various postures 
inset in the niched panels. However, in the top-most panel on either pilaster is to be 
foteid an image of Muralidhara one dancing and the other in his usual standing 
posture. 

§ 94— TEMPLES AT BAHAL, MANJARDE, DEUR, AND MAHABAL^feHVAR 

The next sub-group of one-shrine temples at Bahai, Manjarde, Deur, and Maha 
baleshvar presents the proto type of the temples of the last two groups, viz. Fifth 
and Sixth, which were all erected in the latter half of the 13th and the 14th centuries 
and which are popularly known in the Deccan as ‘ Hemadpanti ’ temples. 

Of these temples, that at Bahai has an inscription which records its foundation 
in S. 1144 ( 1222 A.D. } by Anantadeva who W 2 is the chief astrologer of the YMava 
king Singharta. In the inscription it is qalled the temple of Dvaraja or Bhavanf^* 
and even now it is dedicated to the worship of Devi, but the goddess is now known 
as ' ^raja ’. The temple at Deur is at present known as the Vitboba or Vitthal 
Temple but the sunken shrine and the figures of Ga^esa on the lintels show that ori- 
ginally it was dedicated to Siva. On the beam over the lintel of the shrine doorway 
is an inscription which is not deciphered and published. It is engraved in bold 
Devamgari characters of the 13th century. The temple at Manjarde is to be identi- 
fied with the temple of the god Kalideva which according to the Tasgaon Copper- 
plates was constructed at Manjaravataka by the two brothers Candra and Kesava 
who were the feudatories of the Yddava king The temple still preserves its 

name and so does the village itself. It is also interesting to find that even the 
boundary villages mentioned in the record exist to the present day, retaining their 
ancient names in slightly corrupted forms.^** 

All the four temples are more or less of the same description, only the temple 
at Deur differs in having a detached ma.'^apa opposite the main temple. the 
betta: preserved and more interesting of all is the Kalleshvar Temple at Manjarde 
which as a type representing this group deserves to be described in full. 

The Kalleshvar Temple faces the east, which is also the orientation of the temple 
at Deur, and consists of a shrine, a vestibule and a closed or gkdharma^apcu There 
are no porches and there is no indication whatsoever of the temple having any in 
its origmal plan. The temple at Deur, however, has an open porch in front which is 
supported on four plain pillars.^** The shrine is a plain square chamber with its floor 
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much below that of the hall and containing in the middle a lihga which has been the 
object of worship since the foundation of the temple. There is a niche in the centre 
of the back-wall but it is now empty. The shrine floor of the temple at Deur is simi- 
larly sunken and has a liitga as the cuit-object. 

But unlike other ^aiva temples, the shrine doorway here has a rosette and no 
figm^ of Ga^eki on the lintel and the frieze above this is quite incongruous with the 
sectarian character of the temple as it bears an image of ^esa^yi. Except this 
the doorway is simple and plain. But not so the doorway of the shrine of the Deur 
temple.^^ Its lintel has in the centre a figure of Ga^sa and each of its jambs is a 
s'eries of five vertical mouldings elaborately carved. Begining from the innermost 
moulding we have a running band of the sctoU design on the first, a row of human 
figures in small vertical divisions on the second, a boldly carved pilaster with the 
‘po/ and /o/f age’ ornament on the third, again a running band of the scorW de- 
sign on the fourth and again a row of human figures in suall vertical divisions on 
the la«t or the fifth moulding. At the bottom of each jamb is a group of five figures 
consisting of a four-handed dvarapala below a kirtimukha-tora^a and four male 
and female attendants, two on either side of the dvarapala. The threshold®^ has 
on the central boss a most complicated design while on either side of it is a Kirti- 
muMa. Above the lintel is a deep ‘Karii' moulding and above it is a frieze of 
some faint sculptures. The beam above this contains an inscription in characters 
of the 13th century. 

The vestibules of both the temples are narrow and quite plain but that of the 
Kalleshvar Temple has two slender pillars supporting the architrave over the entrance 
way. Coming to the hall we find that both the temples have gUdha-ma^dapas but 
that of the Kalleshvar is more spacious and elaborate. In the central square it has 
four principal pillars in the four corners and between each pair, are two slender ones 
making twelve in all. In the enclosed square is a raised circular platform called the 
* rahgasild. ’ Each of the partial wall on the west has a niche and on the north and 
souih between the first two pilasters is also a niche. But all these are now empty. The 
principal pillars*® have squrue moulded bases with plain tringular plates on each 
face. The shafts consist of plain and heavy square sections, then above these are octa. 
gonal parts ornamented wiih bands of rosettes having beaded and semi-circular 
string-pendants. Above these are heavy and plain square blocks from which rise 
round, moulded parts tapering near the top and bearing plain, elongated trian- 
gular facets. The capitals are circular and support roll-brackets above on square 
plates. On the rolls are elongated cobra-heads or ti&gasir^kas and below on the 
lower parts are some designs. The slender pillars follow the same pattern but show 
the sections very much elongated. 

The ceilings of the shrine, vertibule and the hall are trabeated, but that of 
the hall has in the comers of the first or lowest square figures of male and female 
dancers and musicians, in the second square figures of Vid^haras and in the centre 
of the capstone a pendant lotus. The east or main wall of the matfdapa has m 
either side of the entrance a perforated screen window. 
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Coming to the exterior we find that the shrines of the temples at Manjarde, 
Deur*” and Mahabaleshvar,”* have niches on the three principal faces. But those 
at Dear are empty, two at Mahabaleshvar have images of Gau4a and Hanumana 
while at Manjarde all the three still preserve their imags : in the west or back niche 
we have MahisH^uramardini, in the south ^iva as Bhairava and in the north AfaAS- 
kSti. Except these images there is nothing of interest on the exterior. Temples and 
ruins of temples of the same period are found at Avarde, and Visapstr at h'few 
miles, distance from Manjarde. 

§ 95 — DOUBLE-SHRINE TEMPLE, GANJIBHORE, AHMEDNAGAR. 

• Owing to its plan, the temple at Ganjibhore**® in the Ahmednagar District con- 
stitutes a class by itself. It presents a double shrine, example, which rve did not 
meet with before, surrovmded, with its accessory step-well and verandah, by a stone- 
wall enclosure with an entrance on the west. 

The temple proper consists of a gUdha-ma^apa to which are attached open 
porches on the south and north. On the west and east sides are each a garbhagrha, 
facing each other. But that on the east has also a door in the back or east side, 
leading into an open porch. Thus it will be seen that the present plan is arrived at 
by introducing a shrine chamber between the hall and the porch at the front, other, 
wise it does not differ from the general plan of one-shrined temples. 

The ^rine on the west, facing the east, has its floor on the same level as that of 
the hall-floor and on it, against the back-wall, is an altar or ‘ pitha ’ supporting a worn 
out image of Lak^ml-Madhava. The doorway of this shrine has disappeared all but 
some figures of female attendants on fragments of the jambs which have been left to 
gaze at each other. The narrow vestibule still preserves an image of in each 
of the niches on the side-walls. 

The shrine on the east, facing both the west and the east has its floor much below 
that of the hall and contains a linga in its middle. The doorway on the west leading 
to the ma^dopa is quite simple and plain but that on the east is carved and bears 
on the lintel a figure of Gaausa. This was, therefore, intended to be the main-door. 
The porch in the front has a bench on either side and two massive pillars suf^orting 
the root Placed in this porch are two fragments of door-jambs bearing life- 
size figures of dvarap'Slas which may have belonged to the other shrine. Opposite 
file porch is a Nandi-mcofdapa whose roof rests on four pillars. 

The matfdapa between the two shrines is a plain structure with four pillars in 
the CKitral square supporting the trabeated cdling above. These pillars, and those of 
the pordies and the Nandi-maifdapti, are of the same pattern and design which con- 
sists of a square base, a shaft divided into square, octagonal and round secticms, and 
round capit^ supporting four roll-brackets with cobra-hsads iqx>n the rolte. 

There are niches on the mcterior of the temple®" and the decoration winch 
con^ts of bands of rosettes and kUitnukhas is rouiddy carved. In the south-east 
comar of the enclosure is a verandah ruraiing along the south wall and tiqiported on 
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two pillars. In the centre of the back-wall; opposite the entrance between the pillar^ 
is a deep and well-ornamented niche in which is a mutilated image of MuraMhara^ 
under an ornamental toraifa and between two standing female figiues. The south 
porch of the temple is continued down by means of a stairway leading into the fipA 
step-welP' which is joined on the east to the verandah mentioned above. 

It is thus an interesting example of a temple which provides at once for the 
worship of ^va and Vis^u. This original double dedication is echoed even now in 
what the people of the locality call it by name. A section of my local informal^ 
gave me to understand that the name was ‘ MahSdevesvara' while the other secticm 
pressed that it was ' Madhavesvara ’ both having never examined the correctness of 
their assertion by a careful observation of the temple itself. Had they done so, th^ 
would have found that they were clinging to what was a half-truth ! 

§ 96— TEMPLES AT KOKAMTHAN AND KUMBARI. 

The temples at Kokamthan’® and Kumbhari,*® 3 miles SE and 6 miles NE 
of Kopargaon respectively, stand on the right bank of the river Godavari. Both are 
alike in style and are built on the same plan showing the same arrangement of 
the component parts bearing the same ornamentation. Both are oriented to face 
the same direction and were erected to provide the needs of the same sect. Never were 
two temples built so much to imitate each other. It will, therefore, sufiies to describe 
one temple in detail so as to give an idea of the type of both. 

The temple at Kokamthan is better preserved than that at Kumbhari. Its plan 
originally consisted of a shrine, a closed hall or gudha-matfdapa joined with the'for- 
mer by a vestibule and three porches on the three sides of the hall. The origin^ 
intention to design the structure on a star-shaped plan is quite apparent, but the ddi- 
tion of three heavy buttresses around the ^rine and the porches round the hall break 
the star-planned comers and osbcure the harmony of the original plan. The temple 
faces the north.''® 

Coming to the shrine-interior we find that its floor is on the same level as that 
of the half -door and though at present there is a Imga at the centre, it is clear ( as 
will be shown below ) that the shrine must have held an image of some form of 
Vi^u as the cult-object. Behind the Uhga is to be seen a large slad bearing an image 
of Se^a^yi, but this cannot be said to have been the original occupant of the ^irine. 
There is a small square recess in the east and west side, apparently to hide the 
image, which is another indication of the Uhga not being the original cult-object. 

The shrine doorway is well carved and is of the same general style as exhibiteil 
by the doorways of this group desoibed above. Above the comice of the door- 
Bame is a frieze of five small niches each of which is occupied by a seated goddess. 
As at Pedgaon, under the comice is a little dorid centre-piece which is absent in many 
example of the Deccan doorways. 

As at Jhodga, there are no free-standing isllars in the ma^apa, and the ceiling ^ 
been worked up from the pilasters which are generally square in plan. The dome of t^ 
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tdliDg rests upon an octagon of unequal sides formed by the heavy architraves which 
Test up on the pilasters. The ceiling rises in rings of concave mouldings to a central 
jpendent-rosette which again hatigs as a Unial. Each group of cusped cup-shapeP 
mouldings in the three tiers of the pendent has a separate hanging final of its own, 
fitted in as separate stones. Around the inside of the dome have been eight figure- 
hrackets on little supports below, of which two are missing. The remaining pix hold 
upon tlMm dandng figures and the supports below have little sqftat figures of 
musicians.”* The cdlings of the antechamber and the west-porch are copies of 
the hall-ceiling on a smaller scale while that of the main pordi is a simple spiral 
instruction. 

The doorways of the north-and west-porches as well as that of the shrine have 
figures of Gartida upon the lintel. This, with the northward orientation of the shrine, 
conclusively prove that the temple was originally a Vaisrutva shrine. The lihga in 
file shrine is a later addition made by the ^ivas who appropriated the temple for their 
use. They also added the rectangular shrine at the east-end of the hall which was 
originally occupied^y thelporch. The doorway of this shrine is simple and plain but 
upon its lintel is a figure of Ga^e^.^^ In this shrine is at present a red-printed 
image which is worshipped as that of ‘JagadandM*. 

The most striking feature of the exterior*” are the three heavy buttresses 
iqiplied fo the three sides of the shrine which in the, absence of any shrines or niches 
within the walls appear to have been added to strengthen the walls under the great 
pressure of the lofty tower above. These buttresses are the miniature replicas of^the 
temple itself and riiow the same mouldings. 

The exterior riiows the usual mouldings and there are no images or figure sculp- 
ture upon it except those which occupied the principal niches. Each buttress has 
three niches round its exterior, some of these still holding the original images, though 
in a very badly mutilated state. The decoration then consists of large vertical 
hands of the saoU design and horizontal courses of the lozenge rosette which are n6t 
nei^y moulded. 

The part (A the temple from the ground line to the cornice is built of stone, but 
the tower above and the roof of the martdapa have been built of brick and the 
whole exterior, both of stone and brick, has been plastered, The outlines and forms 
of the original stone ornaments and figures have been reproduced in thg overlaid 
iplaster. On the brick-work the whole of decorative detail has been formed solely 
-in plaster and the whole exterior has been brought to such a uniform appearance 
that the difference of material used under the coating of plaster is hardly apparent 
en the surface^. 

Ihe only differmice between the two temples in question is that at KumUiari a 
contai nin g a /tnge fills the west comer of the hall and is, unlike that at 
^bibamtiiah, uniform with the rest of the building and part of the original design. 
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§ 97--THREB-SHRINED TEMPLES AT GHOTAN, KIKLI AND NA6ANSUR. . , 

The triple-shrine temples belonging to this group are situated at Ghotan, KjVti 
and Nagansur. All these, except that at Ghotan, are built upon the same general' 
plan'consistina of a hall with one porch on the main side formmg the only entrance, 
to the interior and three shrines around the remaining three sides. Only the tpmplp 
at Kikli has, in addition to these parts, an open hall attached to the main hall which 
forms the prefae to the temple The temple, at Ghotan has been much repaired in 
the times of the Peshvas while those Kikli and Nagansur, remain in a ruinous condi- 
tion and are not worshipped in the present day. The temple at Kikli again falls off 
from the other two as it was wholly a &iava temple from the beginning whereas the' 
latter were of a mixed dedication since their erection. 

The temple at Nagansur'^^ is known by the name of MaUikarjuna and hol^ in' 
the main shrine a linga as the cult-image. The mai}4opo rests on four richly carved 
pillars which follow the pattern of the temple at Kikli. The trabeated dome of die 
ma^pa is also elaborately ornamented. The four stones forming the lowenpost 
course of the dome bear males and females riding on a human being ( which may be 
the figure of Garuda, deer, bull and sheep with Gandharva-mithimas bearing garlands 
on each side of each of them. The four stones of the seomd course iHive 
similar pairs riding on a makara, a horse, an elephant and a goat. On the roofing 
slab is a ring of dancing musicians as at Vaghli and Davlane but imlike those, the 
centre here is occupied by a female deity with twelve hands who is dancing On a 
prostrate figure. The goddess may be a representation of MaKaMi and the prostrate 
figure, that of ^iva : 

On each side of the passage to each of the shrines from the moffdapa are two 
niches, one on each side and in the mandapa itseli are six niches in the walls. The 
images which originally occupied them are all missing now and the image of SSrya 
which now occupies the shrine on the east may well have belonged to one of them. 
These inches in the niterior of tne temple is a characteristic feature of many temples 
of this and the succeeding groups — a device evidently mant to compensate for the 
absence of imagery on the exterior. Two other original occupants of two of these 
niches-stee images of Nara$imha and Ga^ —are now resting on the floor against 
the wall and it is quite possible that the remaining ones are hidden in the debris 
which is heaped near the temple. 

The floorways of the shrines are of the same pattern and well carved but that 
of the main shrine deserves special attention on account of its ornate lintel. It has 
a makara at each end supporting a cinquefoil arch. A mithuna rides each of them. 
Under the arch in the centre is a ten-armed image of SadaUva flanked by dancing 
* gapas ' zxA' prets.' 

The porch in front has domical ceilings, a feature which is peculiar to this 
temple only. The domes closely copy the ceiling of the manidapa in style and orna- 
mentation. The low walls enclosing the sides of the porch bear conventional patto^ 
on the inner side and animal figures sueh as prancing horses, lions and el^bants. * 

Contrasting strongly with this decorated interior ^ die ■ pl^ eicterior of 
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the tempfe wbidi bears only faintly carved arabesque and lozenge patterns upon the 
mouldings which are not well defined. However, around the three shrines are pro- 
jecting and canoified niches on the principal faces which would have given the 
whole temple a special interest and importance, had they retained the images which 
they originally held. 

The temple at Ghotan is a unique triple-shrine temple so far as^ the arrange- 
ment of its three shrines is concerned.’^ The side-shrines here are not attached 
to sides of the mofdapa but are built on the flanks of the main-shrine. The 
main shrine chamber has two floor-levels : the upper one— which is itself below 
that of the floor of the vestibule — is a narrow pradaksipa passage round the interior, 
being apiaroached by a flight of four steps from the vestibule. It is from here that 
the side shrines are entered, their doorways facing each other. The lower floor 
which is the main shrine is approached by another flight of eight steps from the 
upper one and contaius the linga in its middle. Of the side-shrines that on the left 
has collapsed whereas that on the right contains an original image of Hara-P3rvati 
bn the original pedestal. 

On the upper floor or the pradaksi^ passage are six pillars, two in front of each 
doorway, supporting the roof abovei The pillars are all lathe-turned and in the 
Qeatre of each there is a square sunker panel on each face containing a bas-relief. 
Some ol fliese panels are divided into three compartments by means of miniature 
pikffiters. In this case, the central compartments are occupied by figure^ of Ganfesa 
and those on the sides contain attendant figurines. The pillars opposite the main 
entrance bear vases in the centre of the shafts in the place of square bosses with 
bas-reliefs. All the pillars have square bracket-caintals, with vidyddhara figures 
squating below each arm. 

The door-frame of the vestibule was covered with sculptures but unfortimately- 
all carvings on it are now completely hidden by the accumulated coats of white-wash. 
There is a tall pilaster in relief on each door-jamb with a niche at the bottom, below 
Which are three recessed comers at the bottom, two on the inner side and one on 
the outer side, all'bearing standing human figures. In front of the door sill is an ardha 
eandra-uHL 

liie floor of the maridapa was raised when the temple was repaired in the 
time of the Peshvas. Also the three sides of the maifdapa have been filled up with 
unsightly masaary walls, the lower part of which is of stone. Sixtea. gracefu 
lathe-turned pillars, similar in style and decoration to those inside the garbhagfha, 
support the roof above in four rows of four. But when the mcantdapa was open on 
three sides, as it undoubtedly originally was, there were six pillars on each of its 
tiiree faces which are now partly buried in the masonry of the walls. 

, . Tte exterior of the temple, the original part of it, shows arabesque and lozenga 
pajU^rns on'flie walls bf the shrine but they are as at Nagansur in a ve^y low relief. 
There are no niches on the exterior. 

; ^ whole of this temple was originally surrounded by a masrive stone wall with 
gkes ^ the cardinal points, but most of it has been pulled down. 


936. IM,, 1^21, IX m. 
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It is not necessary now to describe the temple at Kikli in detail, as the temple 
at Nagansur, which has been described above, represents its general style and plan. 
Only the decorative detail and peculiar features of the former temple deserve to be 
noticed here. 

The inner mavdapa of the Kikli temple*®’ has like that of the temple at Ghotan, 
16 pillars siHJporting the roof above in four rows of four. The four central pillars 
forming the central square are elaborately carved in floral and arabesque patterns. 
The central rectangular course is panelled with figures in relief, representing (a) on 
two northern pillars the exploits of Ktrsm and (b) on the southern those of Maruti. 
The basements are supported by figures of males and females. 

The outer mandapa is quite an uninteresting structure. Its roof also rests on 
sixteen pillars of the pattern common to the pillars of this group being moulded in 
plainly dressed rectangular, cylindrical and octagonal courses like those of the innpr 
maridapa. There is nothing remarkable in the decoration of these, only one of the 
central four being carved like those of the central four in the inner maridapa. A 
bench runs round the three sides of the ma^apa its back being formed by the dwarf 
wall which bears the lozenge-pattern on the exterior. A door in the back wall leads 
into the iimer ma^apa. 

§ 93 — TEMPLES OF THE FIFTH AND SIXTH GROUPS, (eAND f) 

After the middle of the thirteenth century temple-architecture in the Deccan 
lost all its artistic charm. The temples erected after this date are mere skeletons 
with very little or no flesh and blood of ornamentation and figure sculpture. They 
are all characterized by heaviness inclining to clumsiness with severely plain exteriors 
and even interiors in many examples. The abrupt introduction of such plain edifices 
was first noticed in the earlier period at Balsane, and the architects of this period, 
probably being in need of a less expensive type of temple structure, seem to have 
adopted as their pattern these Balsane examples since all the more important 
examples of the Fifth Group are found to comply with them in all the essential 
respects of temple-architecture. In this group are included those temples which have 
any orhamentation in the interior while in the Sixth are grouped all the monotonous 
plain temples having no trace of decoration whatsoever either on the exterior or 
on the interior. The general character of the exteriors of these temples is severely 
plain and in the case of the examples of the Sixth Group even the mouldings are 
absent, the walls being in simple courses of surface masonry. Whatever decoration 
is met with during the period in question is confined to the temples of the Fifth- 
Goup, and that too, to their facades and interiors. 

As in the preceding groups, the three varieites of one-shrine, double-shrine, and 
triple-shrine temples have also been found in these temples, though examples of the 
second variety are comparatively few- In their plans the majority of the one-shrme 
and triple-shrine temples follow their respective predecessors and show a shrine and 
a hall \rith three porches attached to its three ades in the case of the former and a 
hall with three shrines attadied to its three sides and a porch on the fourth in 
the case of the latter. But there are many examples besides of the one-shrine temtde 
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which adhere to a different type derived directly from that of the Balsane Nos. 2 
and 3 of the Third Group (C) described above.*® The type consists of a shrine, a 
square or deep rectangular vestibule and a matfdapa with its sides closed, the front 
being either left completely open above the dwarf-wall or closed by pierced scrqen 
windows evidently to admit light in the interior. Thus the main difference between 
flie two types of one shrine temple is that the most common type had three pprches 
round the mandapa whereas the other one had no porches. It will be seen again 
that the latter type shows a modification of its prototype as even the front porch, 
wluch is in evidence at Balsane and the cognate examples at Samgameshvar and 
Vaghli, has been omitted. 

A few instances still preserve the original towers which testify to the general 
practice in this period of constructing the tower in brick with a coating of plaster. 
But the shape of the tower, though following the characteristic Deccan Pattern has much 
deteriorated and not much care and labour seem to have been bestowed upon it. 
The towers of the Nageshvar Temple at Karjat, Velapur temples, and Sagareshvar 
Temple at Devarashte are some of the typical instances to the point. 

As regards the pillars and doorways only those of the temples of the Fiiih 
Group have any ornamentation upon them. Those of the Sixth Group are quite 
plain. The general type of pillar common to all these temples is the one of the 
Kikli temple No. 2 which is made up of square round and octagonal courses in 
the shaft and square bases andjround capitals with sometimes roll-brackets upon the 
last which, in many cases, bear the naga-urmkas or cobra-heads upon them which forms 
the only decoration of the interior of the temples of the Sixth Group, In some examples 
of the Fifth Group the pillars bear, in addition to the floral and geometric patterns, 
kirtimukhas, human figures scenes from life and images of deities, but none of 
them is possessed of any artistic merit. The doorways have generally three frames 
each : the middle one invariably bearing a pilaster in relief on either jamb. Those 
of the temples of the Fifth Group have figures on the jambs below the pilaster, and 
small panels depicting mithunas in various erotic postures upon the pilasters them- 
selves. The inner and outer frames have either scroll or lozenge patterns and an 
image of Ga^iem,, Garuda or a goddess upon thellintel. 

The domical ceilings with their cusped cup-shaped ornaments completely dis 
appear and their place is taken by shallow trabeated roofs bearing upon their stones- 
the lotus motif or human figures and kirtimukhas. But even this is discontinued 
in most of the temples of the Sixth Group which have flat roofs divided into com- 
partments by the beams below. 

]^igraphic evidence is available for fixing the date of the temples at Velapur. 
The inscriptions found there, which record the construction of those temples and grants 
to them, are dated in 1222 ( 1300A.D. ) and 1227 ( 1305A.D. ) so that these temples 
may be safely placed in the latter half of the 13th centiary A. D. and on the criterion of 
the style of &ese temples, which is the same as that of the temples of the Fifth 
Group, may be placed the tenqiles of the Fifth Group also in the latter half of the 
flurteenth century. The more deteriorated group-the Sixth-ia then to be placed last 
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in the chronological setting-between 1300* A. D. and 1400 A. D. It is very likely that 
some of the temples included in this group may even tmn out to be still later construc- 
tions since temples in the same style as these were built during the Maratha Period. 

§ 99 — TEMPLES OF THE FIFTH GROW ( E ) 

It is not necessary to describe now the temples in detail. Moreover their vast 
numbfer prevents any such attempt. Therefore their distribution is indicated below 
and only a few examples are described as typical of them. 

Of the Fifth Group ( a ) One-shrine temples are found at : 

(1) Pedgaon**® (Mallikarjun) 

(2) Limpangaon (Siddheshavr*”) 

(3) Shrigonde®*! 

(4) Karjat’^* 

(1) Velapur"'** (No.l) 

(2) Karmale®^ 

(3) Barsi®" 

(4) Natepute’*® 

(5) Bavi®" 

(6) Brahmapuri®®* 

(7) Mahalunga®*® 

(1) Gursale®” 

(2) Katrakhatav®®* 

(3) Khatav“ 

(4) Mhaswad’®* 

(5) MohoP* 

(6) Kasegaon^^ 

(7) Babhulgaon“® 

3% BG., 17. 732-33. 
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(b) Double-shrine temples at — 

(1) Sirur„“’ Ahmednagar District, 

(2) Velapur No. 2,*®* Sholapur District and, 

( 3 ) Deothan,®* Nasik District. 

(c) Triple-shrine temples at — 


{ 1 ) Pedgaon®*® ( Rameshvar ) 

(2) Karjat®'^ ( Nakti-che-Deul ) 

(3) Velapur No.3®“ and \ 

(4) Kandalgaon. J 


I Ahmednagar District. 
Sholapur District. 


Of these the one-shrine temples at Limpangaon, Shrigonde, Gursale Katarkhatav 
and Khatav represent the type which as said above was directly derived from the 
Balsane temples. The temples at Limpangon and Gursale being in A better state of 
preservation are described below : 


§ 100— SIDDHESHESHVAR TEMPLE AT LIMPANGAON 


TTie siddheshvar temple at Limpangaon is one of the few fair examples af this 
group. With its shrine, ihe maifdapa and the Nandi pavillion opposite the last, it 
represents a perfect ^aiva sanctuary of the latter half of the thirteenth century in 
the Deccan. Unlike other examples of its class it possesses a pillared porch in the 
front through which it establi^es a closer link with the Balsane proto-type. 

The dirine exterior has vertical projections and alternate recsses but with their 
ris^it-angled comers they present a much simpler appearance than the varied and 
complex projections of the earlier temples. The strict rectangular outline of the hall 
is a strong contrast to that of the shrine. The exterior is quite plain being devoid 
of the usual mouldings of earlier temples and ornamentation.^'” 

But not so the interior. The spaces between the pilasters in the walls of the 
hall have niches, all being empty now. The pillars and pilasters®** are of the same 
style and pattern and have upon them kirtimukhas, the scroK-pattera, and the 
highly conventionalized lotus-petal motif. , The triangular facets on the, round 
sections of the pillars bear an extremely modified form of the cat/ya-window 
ornament which with its pointed and elongated appex is recognjsed as such 
only after a closer and critical examination. The roll-brackets have the dfooping 
ti&gct-sirsakas while at the moulded square base on each face is a panel bearing 
a seated image of some deity. The vestibule is a square apartment and has a niche 
in each of the side-walls. The shrine doorway is also well carved and has an image 
of on the lintel. 1116 shrine has a sullen floor which is at^roached by a 

flight of stqps. The ceilings are trabeated and uninteresting. 


T 
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On either side of the porch in front is *a large perforated screen wall whkh is 
neatly designed in imitation of cross-bars and is slightly decorated. The decoration 
consists of rosettes set in lozenges, plain little lozenges and circles and small figures 
of hamsas in little squares. On the lower comers of each wall is a well-carved tree 
upoh which are shown monkeys and birds playing and climbing the branches.®*® 

Tl^p exteriors of the porch and of the Nandi-ma^dapa are decorated with a series 
of pilasters .Which alternate with elongated rosettes. The pillars of both are similar 
to those of the main hall. 

§ 101— RAMLING TEMPLE AT GURSALE 

The Ram-ling Temple at Gursale®** is another fine example of this class and 
forms a neat little combination with a ‘ku^a' or stepped tank in front.®*® The 
temple proper consists of a shrine, a vestibule and a hall, the last being open in the 
front above the dwarf- wall which forms the back-rest of a bench inside on dther 
side of the main entrance. 

The shrine-floor is on the same level as that of the hall and the vestibule-floors 
and holds a lihga in the middle. The vestibule is rectangular but its length faces 
the hall. On either end of it is a deep niche in the side-walls. The shrine-doorway 
is similar to that of the temple at Limpangaon and has a figure of Garteka on the 
lintel. The entrance to the vestibule is divided into three passages by the introduc-^ 
tion of two pillars between two pilasters but the side passages have been closed by 
means of perforated screen by which arrangement the vestibule has resulted in a 
distinct compartment. 

A peculiar feature of the mandapa is that it has a way out with no door-frames 
in each of the front corners. This arrangement was necessary because of the tank 
in front into which directly leads the main entrance at the front by means of a 
flight of steps. The hall has only two pillars supporting the roof, the smaller dimen 
sions of the structure not requiring more. At the front are again four pillars, two 
on each bench, supporting the projecting roof. All the pillars are of the same pat- 
tern and are similar to those of the Limpangaon Temple. As in that case, the 
roll-brackets have the ‘ mgaUrsakas but the panel at the base has, unlike those at 
Limpangaon, rosettes instead of images. Other details of decoration are the same 
as those 3^ the Limpangaon pillars. 

It is only the facade that has any decoration and sculpture. The rest of the 
exterior is marked by the absence of any ornamentation and images sculpture- 
The exterior of the dwarf-wall is divided into two horizontal sections broken in the 
middle by the main entrance to the hall. The lower section bears the usual series of 
miniature pilasters alternating with equally tall rosette-lozenges. The upper section 
has several oblong panels each of which contains a scene which is grossly erotic. On 
each side of the entrance is a figure of a dv'Sra'pala. 

In the matfdapa are niches, like those in the temple at Limpangaon but all 
except one, are now empty. The one exceptional niche contains an original image 
■T)f ;§csflSSyi. 
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The temples at Khatav and Katarkhatav, which are similar to the temples 
described above, have a niche on each end of the facade, a feature already noticed 
in the earlier temple at Devlane. 

§ 102— THE DOUBLE-SHRINE TEMPLES AT VELAPUR AND DEOTHAN 

The three specimens of the double-shrine temple of this period at Sirur, Velapur, 
and Deothan are particularly interesting in as much as they represent tliree different 
types of the plan devised to meet at once the demand of the devotees of two differ- 
ent sects. 

■ The temple at Velapur^® is somewhat similar to the earlier double-shrine temple 
at Ganjibhor only that, as in that example, there is no porch attached either to the 
shrines or to the hall of this temple. The two shrines were attached to the two 
opposite ends of the hall and facing each other. They entered through a deep 
vestibule in front of each. To describe the whole plan more clearly it is only suf- 
ficient to say that the plan can be arrived at by doubling symmetrically the^ plan of 
the Rariiling Temple at Gursale described above. Unfortunately one of these 
brines has completely collasped leaving only the vestibule to represent it. 

The doorways’® of the ohrines have been gracefully moulded but they are 
severely plain. The jamb-sculptures are also omitted. Upon one, in the centre of 
the lintel, is an image of Gaja Laksnii while the corresponding position on the door 
opposite has been taken up by an image of Garuda. The temple is known at present 
by the name of ‘ LakshmhNarayafta and in view of the door-lintel images it appears 
that that was the original dedication of the temple. 

The hall is open on the sides and has four pillars in the centre upon a slightly 
raised square. In the enclosed space is gain a raised circular platform called the 
‘ rahga-sila ’. On each of the four sections of the dwarf-wall is a slender pillar sup- 
porting the roof. In the walls are niches, but they are empty. The exterior of the 
dwarf-walls is decorated with the usual pilasters and rosettedozenges. The rest of 
the exterior of the temple is severely plain.*’® 

The temple at Sirur*” is a one-shrine temple of the most common type plus 
an additional shrine on the left side of the hail. But the hall here is cVlsed and 
has four pillars with ‘ Naga kirsakas' in the centre. The doorway of the shrine 
opposite the entrance to the mattdapa has some carving upon it but ^cept this 
there is nothing on the temple by way of omametation. The shrine has a Hhga, the 
side one is empty. Opposite the entrance to the ma^apa and outside is a pordi 
tmder which is a Nandi. 

'Die plan of the temple at Deothan*” is very curious. It consists of *an L 
shaped verandah with limbs on the west and north. From the middle of the western 
limb projects on the west, a rectangular vestibule and still to the west of it and entered 
through it is the square shrine wifii its floor on the same level as that of the floor of 
the rest of flie tempte. In the middle of the northern limb is again a doorway 
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which leads into a spacious hall with a niche in the centre of the back-wall. This 
is, for all that we know at present, the second shrine. The whole outline, is there- 
fore that of a rectangle with a projection on the west side near southern end and an 
oblqng portion cut off from its south-east corner. 

The verandah has two rows of pillars supporting the flat roof above. Each 
side of the ropf is bisected by huge slabs placed diagonally across the corners, bet- 
ween which the resulting square panel at the centre is closed by a single piece 
relieved with a full-blown lotus. The hall-shrine on the north has three rows of 
eighteen pillars, which are all plain, square in the lower half, then octagonal, sixteen- 
sided, and round over the remaining half. They have square bases and round 
capitals capped by quadruple: brackets for carrying the beams on which the roof- 
slabs are laid. The verandah pillars while following the same pattern, bear floral 
patterns and rosettes and are conspicuous for the ‘ vase and foliage ' motif and 
images of deities in panels upon them. 

There are deep projecting niches, both in the verandah and'ithe hall-shrine, but 
they are empty. 

The main interest in the temple is, however, centred on the shrine-doorways 
which are profusely carved. The main-shrine doorway has three mutilated standing 
images on the lower part of either jamb and a series of five seated images of goddesses 
in separate panels alternating with rosettes on the frieze above the lintel. In the 
centre of the lintel is an image of Gav^ia, while the central images on the jambs can 
be recognized as those of BrahmS and 

The doorway of the hall-shrine is even more richly carved. It has in each group 
of the jamb sculptures an image of Vist^u in the centure supported by a ‘ Vidyadhara’ 
below. Around the frame are six courses of decoration consisting of the ‘ arabesque 
and scroll pattern,’ rows of male and female dancers and musicians, panels bearing 
mithunas in various erotic postures and rows of lions, peacocks etc. The frieze above 
the lintel has ten panels representing the ten avaiaras of Vist^u. 

§ 103— TEMPLES OF THE SIXTH GROUP, (f), ( 1300-1400 A.D. ) 

Thadiving interest, though confined to artistically worthless carvings of the 
temples of the Fifth Group, is completely absent in the temples of the Sixth, or 
chronologically the last group. They are all plain, simple and uninteresting struc- 
tures but,%eing the least expensive, this type became very popular and a vast number 
of temples of this type were built in the Deccan during the succeeding five centuries. 
Quite a number or them, as we know from the records, were built by wealthy persons 
in the Maratha Period and it is possible that some of the following list really belong 
to that period. 

None of these merits any'attention. They are described by the common people 
as ' Hemadpanti ’ temples and in the BG generally as “ Hemadpanti temples with 
nine domes ” We will therefore only indicate the extent of their distribution : — 
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(a) One Shrine temples : — 

(1) Poona District”’ ; 

1. Junnar. 

2. Pabal. 

(2) Satara District”* : 

1. Parali 

2. Vite 

3. Chimangaon 

4. Bahule 

5. Bavdhan 

6. Devrashtre 

(3) Khandesh District”*: 

1 . Nyahalad 

2. Pimpalgaon 
— X— 

3. Lohar 

4. Shendumi 

5. Kurhad Khurd 

(4) Ahmednagar District”* : 

1. Konkangaon 

2. Rasin 

3. Takli 

4. Gondhegeon 

5. Belvandi Kolhar 

6. Chandgaon 

7. Pamer 

8. Kolgaon 

9. Malegaon 


10. 

Jamkhed 

11. 

Dhorja 

12. 

Thugaon 

13. 

Arangaon 

14. 

Pimpalvandi 

15. 

Gurav Pimpp 

16. 

Telangsi 

17. 

Dhergaon 

18. 

Bhalgaon 

19. 

Jalgaon 

20. 

Rehekuri 

21. 

Kothalmukunji 

22. 

Kothal 

23. 

Nevase 

24. 

Khadgaon 

25. 

Koregaon 

(5) Nasik District”’ : 

1. 

Bangaon 

2. 

Manikpunja 

3. 

Chandor 

4. 

Sinnar 

5. 

Nagapur 

6. 

Dhodop 

7. 

Anjaneri 


(b) Triple-shrine Temples: 

1. Vite ( Manmathnath ) , 
Satara district 

2. Rasin ( Kaldeval 
Mahadev)”*. 


§ 104— SEVENTH GROUP, (g) : BERAR TEMPLES. 

It remains now to describe the temples in Berar and those of tiie Jains. 
Stylistically both form part of the general array of the temples in the Deccan. But 
the former form, on account of their limited distribution, a distinct geographi- 
cal unit and show, within that circumscribed area, most of the stages in the 
development of the ‘ Deccan Style ’ of temple-architecture which we have traced 
above. The latter belong to a different religion altogether and being witnesses of 
its condition in the late mediaeval period in the Deccan, show the nature and extent 
of the ritualistic requirements of that aeed. It is mainly on this account that these 
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temples deserve to be separately treated, tlie latter more so because such a study 
enables us to ascertain whether and to what degree they were influenced by the Brah- 
manical ideology. The temples in Berar form the Seventh Croup and those of 
the Jdns, the Eighth. 

■v 

The temples Jp Berar ar^ confined to the southern districts only, the northern 
district being remarkably bare of remains. This is quite natural in view of the 
nearness of that region to the metropolis of the Deccan. But all the same the 
temples are not many. Our study, therefore, is restricted to the few better preserved 
and outstanding examples which are described below in their chronological order as : — 

1. The temple at Barsi Takli 

2. The temple at Lonar 

3. The temple at Satgaon 

representing the stage evinced by the Third Group. 

4. The temple at Sakegaon 

s! The temple at Dhotra 

6. The temple at Kothali 
that of the Fourth Group, and 

7. The temples on the Lonar Crater, that of the Fifth Group. 

§ 105— THE TEMPLE AT BARSI TAKLI 

Tile temple at Bara TaklP’ appears to be on stylistic ground, the oldest of the 
temples of Berar which are known to us. Its affinities with the temples of the Third 
Group place it in the latter half of the 12th century A.D. This is borne out by the 
inscription also, which is found engraved upon the back- wall of the temple. It is dated 
in S. 1098 ( 1176 A.D. ) which may be taken as the date of the consecration of the 
temple.'™ 

The temple is dedicated to the worship of the goddess BhavAni and consists of 
a hall and a shrine which are peculiarly arranged. The mattdapa is attached, as it 
were, sideways to the shrine so that itbas its entrance on one ‘ side instead of at the end 
opposite the shrine as is usual. The Entrance to the mandapa is thus at right 
angles dy that of the shrine. The plan of the hall is rectangular while diat of the 
duine is star-^aped, the latter is again imitated in the plans ot the four decm'ated 
pillars w^iich support the central ceiling. Thus in the plan is in evidence a tendency 
of simplification which we have already noticed in the temples of the Third Group. 
Another characteristic feature of the temples of this group is the comparative thinness 
of the walls with regard to the space enclosed which is to be noted in the construction 
of thd hail where the greatest thickness o^ the walls is more than two fe^ whereas 
the space endosed is about 20’ x 24’.’^ 

The shrine is a red angular chamber and holds an altar for an inu^. Tlie 
vestibute is a deep compartment with an empty niche in each of the side^walls. The 
. dirine4oor.does rut seem to have been very ornate. 


379. MTD., 66«7. 
38a Ibid. 
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' ' The four central pillars®*’ in the hall stand raid-way between those of the terai^e 
at Athbarnath and tiiose of the Siddheshvar teraple at Akola. They are richly carved 
and have <mi the eight faces of the octagonal base rosette-lozenges. Above this they 
have on each face a small human figure. Above this the shaft becomes thinner 
while still maintaining its octagonal character. This course is nearly two feet high 
and has on each fade a standing figure. Most of these ^gures represent gods and 
goddesses. Over this again the shaft assumes considerable thinness. 'This raurse 
has dmilar but seated images. The part above this has complicated decoration 
consisting of human figures, hatnsas and floral motifs. , This is surmounted by an 
roiund ornate capital which in its turn supportSitthe qua^ple lyacket’member bearing 
the ‘ kicaka ' figures.®® » 

In the walls opposite the two entrances are rows of niches, that opposite the hall' 
entrance having a series of seven. They are all empty row, but since the temple was 
dedicated to BhavSni it is not improbabe that they held images of the Saptatn3’ 
Nothing can be said as to the other empty niches. The ceiling is particularly 
well decorated, the marginal panels being very much like those of Temple No.* 1 at 
Balsane. 

The exterior®*® is profusely decorated with bands of mouldings and images. The 
’pifha’ has been very much damaged, its mouldings being badly mutilated. But 
what original part remains of it shows mouldings similar to those noticed in the 
Laksmi-NSraya^ Temple at Pedgaon and other examples of its Group. However, 
unlike that temple imd heralding one of the common features of the temples of the 
Fourth Group, it is decorated with string courses of plain lozenges below and rosettes 
above.! The toothed savo-like ornament runs round the whole exterior in three 
courses below the 'kumbha' mouldings which stand out prominently on the ‘mapdo- 
tf 0 ra’ as triple course of light and shade. The rectangular member at the base 
of the mapdovara is fitted, on each face, with a misuature niche holding an image of a 
god or goddess. The portion of the * mapdovara’ is a strong contrast to 
tbe,plaina;'MfAo’l>ei^ crowded with a variety of figure-sculpture including the 
larger images in the principal band. The principal band contains, as at Changdev, 
Pedgaon and Tahakari, figures of male and female dapcers in various posti^ as 
ateo Btan^img images of gods and goddesses, There are. no ni^es> on^ the <;nndpal 
£aii^Q& .the.shnne, but these positions have been occupied by /.the principal deities : 
GmekOfMaKSiSdi and Mahi^uramardini., Above thjs on tije is a course 

(^Mttle nidied images with the string course of the setoff pattern. which ^ (^ntinue^ 
Off Aha hall-i ■Over this is again a minutely :carved i narrow .of Jittle . :figures pf 

hfwwaw beh^. Below the comice are hpltilyreliwed/figuries of flyuig 
Above timcbmice is a slightly slanting with, piUa^ - divisions- jeach of 

which oontmns three figures lepresenting danders, inuweians fud *mithunais‘ with 
alltentiantii* This last feature pect^ar 0 ^^ . to tU^^ 

Frajedbi^ fmm the oomice on the rqixen iNde'df the mapd^pai& tbb sloping eave 
whidi is a dmple but pleaang feataie-4if tln^acadeiAilt is moukted in ' >pr , 


g 82 . lUd. 

m Ibid., 66 and % 14. 
m, Ihid., Fl& XCIXandC. 
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cyhiai-iwersa on the upper Surface of which an attempt is made to repveaent die droo* 
ping petals, thought in a most conventionalized shape. Above the comice is a seiiee 
of seven rectangular panels each of which contains three standing figures one male 
an^ two female in extremely erotic postures. 

In the open side is a bench, on either side of the entrance, from which rise bm 
pllareand two pilasters to support the roof. These are carved and follow, in their 
decoration; the principal pillars from half of the shaft upward. The exterior of tihe 
back'wall of the bench is'l^chly ornamented in a manner v^ much like that of the 
Jogeshvar Temple at Devlane. ,1W upper part of it,, which in the inside forms the 
back-rest of the bench, ^'slants otdiWards and is more minutely carved. The decoration 
consists of a series of miniature' fiilasters alternating with figures of dancers and mini- 
ature niches and panels containing images of deities and mithmas respectivly. Each 
section of this part of the facade is bordered with a band of the scroU-pattern. 

The tower and the roof of the shrine and the hall respectively have completely 
disappeared. 

§ 106 — THE TEMPLE AT LONAR 

The temple at Lonar*®® was never completed. But even as it is, it is perhaps 
the best of the extant examples of. the late mediaeval architecure in Bear. On ac< 
cotmt of its situation near the crator of an extinct volcano, whose centre has bean 
occupied by a salt like a myth has been invented by the local people to account for 
its existence there. The temple was designed for the wor^p of SUrya, as is indicated 
by the principal image on its exterior, and is known by the name of ‘ DmtyaSUdam' 
which it receives from its connection with the story of the demon Lavat0sura or 
Lo^sura who used to dwell in the crator close by and who was eventually slain by 
Vt^H in his incarnation of ‘ DaUyaSUdana’ 

•The temple faces the east and is built on a unique plan®®® in so far as, like its 
shrine, its hall also is star-shaped. It was designed to have three porches on its 
three sides but they were never erected beyond the plinths. Nevertheless its dimen- 
sions, which are 105 feet by nearly 85 feet, show that it would have been the largest 
edifice among the mediaeval temples of Berar. The roof and some parts of the top 
of the ^lls, with the top of the three doorways of the hall, have not been completed 
while the four principal pillars, that would have supported the dome of the hall to- 
gmfaer v{ith part of tiiein^e masonry lining of the walls, were never erected. Ihe 
shrine is a square chamber and has an altar for an image in the back and one side 
of it are small rectangular chambers, a feature also found in some of the temples of 
the districts of MaharSstfa, In the right of the north entrance of the hall is .an tn^- 
usuaf stairway which would have led to ^ terrace above the hall. 

The exterior®®® has been profusely carved, the details of decoration and imSge 
sculpture being the same as tiiose of the temples at Bars! Takli. But unlike tfae' kdter 
tire temple assumes a oontidorable hdi^t and is decorated with, from the bottom it|>- 
watds, a string course of plain lounges, then the * padma ’ or cyma-reversttmcnMt^ 


385. Ibid.,68-7a 
385. Ibid, R CL 
387. Ibid; Ffo <^I. 
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no ornament upon it, then the torous or ' Xotn ’ moulding which is also i^ain, thai 
a band (tf running scroll-pattern, then a row oi hamas again and lastly the ‘ gartspaiti 
or the row of hirHmidthas. The decoration, however, is of inferior workmanship 
and the indiscriminate spreading of ornament over every availaUe surface mars ;the 
general effect of its appearance. 

The three principle niches on the shrine exterior are very prominent features, 
inasmudi as they project like miniature porches, each being protected by a deep 
heavy cornice which is supported upon two forward pillareltes. Below, the basement 
with its lines of mouldings projecting like great jxittresses, sui^xirts them. The principal 
idchepn the back of the shrine-exterior is occupied 'by a standing image if SSrya 
tihat on the soutii has an image of a devi and that oh the north is empty. Among 
the images on the broad ‘ja^gHS portion are Vis^u, Narsimka, VarShatGappati, Bra- 
. htrid, Bhairava, Sarasvaft,Parasur5ma, RSma, KSliyS-mardana, and&e A?ta dikp^as 
in their respective positions. 

§ 107— THE TEMPLE AT SATGAON 

The plan of the temple at Satgaon®® is nearly the same as that of the temple, of 
at Methi. Both its shrine and hall are cruciform, the latter, like that of the 
Methi example, being open on all sides. But the resemblance between these two 
ends here as, unlike the Methi example, the exterior of this temple has no figure 
sculpture upon it, it being decorated with like the temples Nos. 8 and at Anjaneri, 
aee^seque and lozenge patterns and kirtimukhas.^ 

A portion of the tower still stands and it rises in the style of that of the Gondes- 
vara at ^nnar, which it closely resembles. The mouldings of the exterior are quite 
similar to those of the above mentioned temples at Anjaneri. There are three prin- 
cipal niches roimd the shrine but they are now empty. 

In the shrine is an altar for image and in each side of the vestibule is a hiche 
whicdi once held an image. In the mavdapa there are four central pilltus which to- 
gethcx* with the ten pillars of the outer row on the dwarf-wall and two pillars each 
of fee three porches support fee roof above. The ceilings of fec:ha!l““ are decorated 
with fee hollow cup-shaped cusped-OToavaent and klrtimukhas. The pillar^* are 
all like in pattern and decoration and resemble to a certain degree thc^ of fee 
Lakpni-NBt^ttna Temple at Pedgaon. However, in feeir decoration they are simpler 
than the latter ones, their square parts above fee base being 1^ quite plain. The 
correigx>nding positions on the latter pillars hive been' decorated wife paneb bearing 
imi^eB of gods and goddesses on ea<fe face. The pillars of both the temples have 
fee vase asA foliage member but feoti^ they ue ^milar in outline and geneifi ap- 
pearance^ that at Pedgaon has been ridily wrought wife minute details whkh is not 

case wife feis example, fhe nru^sgMerpattem in triaagtdar panels mid facets, 
through several stages of conv^onlization finally developed into fee 
nwittf, occurs here on fee shafts of fee pillars, and mme notewtafey thing about 

i isi fs i 

38S. Ibid., 72-73. 
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39a Ibid., PI. cvn. 
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it is that the Anal form of its conventionlization—that of two Mtimit 
each other on each side of a spearhead-like object also occurs oh the ^aft» 0^ (he 
pilasters in square panels, showing distinct * haihsa' forms. The quadruple bradEetr 
member above the round capital is also well-carved and has, under each arm the 
four-handed ‘ktcaka’ figure. The inner faces of the beams have been divided into 
several compartments by means of pilasters and carved with images of gods and godd* 
esses in high'relief. 

From what remains of the pyramidal roof of the matfdapa, it appears that it 
was an ornate member having the cupola shaped ornament, similar to that of Amt»r- 
nath and Sinnar temples. There were also* slabs bearing represenations of the human 
beings and deities which must have counterbalanced the absence of imagery on the 
walls of the shrine. But only a few of these have still retained thdr. places. Around 
the mavdapa was a prominently projecting eave but it has been destroyed at several 
places. The exterior decoration of the dwarf-wall is very siroilar to that of the 
temple at Barsi and Sinnar. 

§ 108 — THE TEMPLES AT SAKEGAON DHOTRA AND KOTHALI 

The temples at Sakegaon,’® Dhotra^® and Kothali’** carry the deterioration of 
the style to a further stage and show less ornamented exteriors’* and interiors with 
the exception of the doorways which, in all the three examples, are well-carved and 
have figure-sculptures upon them. The former two are one-shrine temples and the 
latter one is triple-shrined. Both the Sakegaon and Dhotra temples have closed 
matfdapas and only one porch on the front, which in the case of the latter temple 
has disappeared leaving only the plinth and a portion of the dwarf-walL In the hall of the 
temple at Dhotra is, on each of the two sides a deep recess like a shallow -ohrino, but 
without a doorway. The porch of the temple at Kothali has also disappeared and 
only the platform remains. The hall of the Kothali temple has no pillars while t h o sf 
of the temples at Sakegaon and Dhotra are alike and are devoid of any ornamenta- 
tion. The bracket-capitals of these have the ‘ nageair^akas ’ upon them. 

Of all the doorways, that of the temple at Kothali is richly carved. The pro- 
jecting.eave over its lintel is decorated with lotus-petals and over each of its sections 
is a hdlitsa which is completely carved in the round. The two altwvtgtft tr iangular 
sections have similar representations of peacocks who are shown as looking down 
towards the central figure on the hntel. The jambs have the usual sculptures and 
the frames bear upon them miniature pilasters, the running scroll-pattern and rows 
of lions and elephants. The threshold also is well-carved. 

The walls of these temples are quite free from images and otho* figures, save for 
those which were in the principal niches round the shrine and are decorated wifih 
the usual basement mouldings and bands of geometric ornament. In this respect 
the temple at Sakegaon resembles closely the temples at Ratanvadi and Akola whUe 
die other two evince great likeness to the temple at Mandagaon, of all those being exam- 


392. Ibid, 74. 

393. Ibid, 75-76. 

394. lyd, 74-75. 
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{>tes of the F&urth Qfoup. The ornament which is of a particular interest is the band of 
* chequered squares ' used to decorate the exterior of the temple at Dhotra. This 
arises out of the surface of the stone being marked out into one inch squares, every 
alternate one being sunk. This is also found on the temple No. 11 at Lonar pnd 
the temple of Tryambakeshvar at Pamer.’'^ Cousins observes that this was a 
favourite and often characteristic ornament in very early temples, such as t^ose of 
the Gupta period, but seems to have fallen out of use, in Western India at least, and 
to have been used again until resuscitated in these very late shrines. It would 
be interesting to find it on the Cave Temples of the Deccan fm* which a thorough 
s^ch shotild be made. 

§ 109— THE TEMPLES ON THE LONAR ORATOR 

Down the bottom of the Lonar'*’^ Crator and around the margin of the lake arO 
a number of old temples, and there are otha-s also in the descent to the lake. Most 
of these temples are in ruins and so in disuse, and have consequently lost their 
names. Cousens could count sixteen of them but there are sites, indicated by heaps 
of carved stones and fragments of pillars of many more besides. At least six of 
them were ^iva, two of a goddess which one it is impossible to say, and one Vai- 
suava-' Others do not reveal their original dedication. 

t 

But all are very late examples, being quite plain internally and externally as 
well. As their plans show they were all one-shrine, tiny temples and stylistically most 
of them belong of to the Sixth Group and are examples of the so-callel ‘ Hemadpanti ' 
class of the Deccan Temples. 

§ 110— some other berar temples op the last group 

Besides these there are other temples of this class, which may be mentioned 
here. They are also plain and rimple and share all the characteristics of the temples of 
the Sixth or Hemadpanti Group* They are found at : 

1. Tapona 

2. Yeotmal 

3. Lohara 

4. Larkbed 

5. Mohagaon 

I 111— the JAIN TEMPLES. GROUP (h) 

xhemains of the Jain structural temples are widely scattered over the Deccan 
but with only a few exceptions they are all in sadly ruinous condition and serve 
only to indicate their past existence. And the few which still stand evince an amaz- 
ing rimididW which, though harmonious with their puritanic creed, offrn a remark* 
tdde contrast to the rich omamoitation of the contemporary cognate temple in 
Gujarat. 

3d6k Ht ia also found on- the Mahaldeva Tenqde at Jhodga. 

3«r. lbid.,7ii 

m Ibid., 70*72 and PL CV, 
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Refa^nces to the Jain temples in tHe Decc&n me rare in epigrapic records 
except in those of the ^iWiSras of Kolhapur.*®® From the mentions found in the 
latter records it appears that Jainism flourished, during the mediaeval period, more 
in the southern parts of the Deccan than in its other parts. The earliest date that 
coutd be obtained for a Jain temple in the Deccan from the known epigraphic evi* 
dence is S. 1030 (1108 A.D.) and the stylistic evidence offered by the existing Jain 
Temple suggests that none of them was probably erected before the 12th century. 
Thus, it appears that the Jains in the Deccan were the last to build structural temples 
as they were the last to excavate the Cave Temples. 

The topography^*” of the Jain temples in the Deccan indicates thrt geogrs^hj- 
cally the sect was spread all over the Deccan. But numerically they are even less 
than the Vai^va temples, which may be due to poor economic conditions of the sect 
or to insufficient following and royal patronage. Whatever that may have been, 
their co-existence, at some places, with the Brahmanical temples undoubtedly points 
to the religious toleration that existed among the various religious sections of the 
society of those days. The Jain structural remains in the Deccan are found at : — 


(a) 

in Berar— 

(d) 

in Ahmednager District — 


1. Sirpur 


1. Ghotan 


2. Mehkar 


2. Pedgaon 


3. Satgaon 


3. Mehekri 

4. Miri 

(b) 

in Khandesh districts— 

(e) 

Thana District — 


1. Patne 


1. Karoli 


2. Nizampur 

(f) 

Sholapur District- 
1. Velapur 

(c) 

in Nasik District — 

(g) 

Kolhapur State — 


1. Anjaneri 


1. Kolhapur 


2. Pinnar 


2. Honnur 

3. Herle 

4. Terdal 


§ 112— TEMPLES AT ANJANERI 

Of all these, the group at Anjaneri*®' is most important as it is in a better state 
of preseitation and consists of temples and reSt-bouses or dhanmSSSs and mathas 
in a walled enclosure The cluster contains six distinct buildings out of which three 
are temples, one having completely lost Its shrine and three are Mtdhasf^ 

6t diese, the earliest seems to .be the temple No. ,.2. widgb bears an inscriptic^ 
dated 1. 1063. From this record we know that the temple was'dedi.cated:to Cattdata^ 
priAIfU, the 8th Tirthamkara.^^ 


399. See App. Nos. 68. 69. 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 

400. See Map- Na 
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The temple faces the south and consists of an open verandah whidh is characteri- 
stic of all the three temples in this group — a niatf4apa and a shrine entered through 
a vestibule. Thus, there is nothing in the plan of this temple which is essentially 
diffoent from the plans of the one-sbrine Brahmanical temples, and its having an 
open verandah in the front in the place of a porch brings it very close to'.tthe lira- 
hamanical temples Nos. 2 and 3 at Balsane. 

There are no pillars in the hall, its small size not requiring them. But in the 
verandah are two pillars and two pilasters, which in style and pattern approach 
very nearly those of the temples at Balsane mentioned above, being almost counter- 
parts of them. The square part of their shaft is quit plain but the octagonal and 
sixteen-sided parts have been decorated with ornate lotus petals and kirtimukhas 
with bell-pendents. The circular capitals and triangular plates are also plain. The 
mmild*^ square bases have on each face triangular plates ornamented with arabesque 
designs. The quadruple brackets: have the ‘ naga-strsakas. ’ Above it: are narrow 
bands of lozenges and circles. 

The doorways of the hall and the shrine"* have been well carved and in their 
decoration is apparent a remarkable sense of proportion and taste which are absent 
in many highly decorated door-ways of the Brahmanical temples. The ornamental 
pilaster on each side, has below the capital, a flying figure and below it a kirtimukha 
panel from which hangs down on a chain a bell- pendent. Below the bell again is a 
seated human figure and below this is a panel of arabesque pattern. Each jamb has 
a standing female figure holding a water-pot on the palm of one hand above the 
shoulders. These may have been intended, as suggested by COUSENS, for the river-god- 
desses GatjigZ and YamunS but their v5hanas are missing. In the centre of the lintel 
is a miniatiue nidie holding a seated image of a Jina. The part above this is again 
deliciously ornamented. Above each of the three projections of the eave is a mini- 
ature pavillion holding an image of a seated /*««. In the two recesses, one on each 
ade of the central pavillion, is a standing nude figure with two devotees, one 
on each side and under a canopy of cobra-hoods. Cousens thought that both of 
them represented the images of Parsvamtha but a closer observation revealed that 
the figure on the proper right of the central pavillion is that of Supariva, the seventh 
Tirihanikara, stalnding under the canopy of a five-hooded cobra. That oif the left 
is a representation of Parsvamtha, the canopy of a seven hoods. On either side, 
at the top of eadi figure is a figure of a maladhara, or a garland-bearer. The frieze 
above this part is a series of five projecting and ornamental towers. The threshold of 
each door-way has on either side of the central boss a florid kirtimukha the central 
boss itself being decorated with the scroW—pattem. At the bottom of the jambs is a 
row of rosettes. Before the balimoorway is a very {xrettily designed low step or the 
* ordhaeandreiUh. * 

In the back-wall of the verandah, on each side of the hall entrance, is a nidie 
and each of the side-wall of the hall has a similar one. They are all empty now 
but may have held originally the mutilated images of a/tno which are lying in the - 
comer of the hall. The shrine e empty and its floor has been iqitumed. 


404. MTD.,mX. 
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Standing at right angle to the last an^ close to in on the right is Temple No. I 
which faces the east It is larger than No. 2 above but in other respects very similar 
to it only that unlike it has four pillars in the hall on account of its larger dimen* 
sions. 

Whithin its shrine is an altar for an imag and the doorways of the shrine and 
the hall have been well-carved after the pattern of those of the Temple No. 2. Upon 
the linntels of borh is a seated Jitta bnt that on the outer one is flanked by images of 
like those of the Temple No. 2, suP'Srsva and Par'svananath and that on the rinine door- 
way is flanked by devis which ones it is very difScult to say. On the jambs are 
images of Gangd and Yamun5 but without their vahanas as in the last examine. 
Tbe pillars are rather less ornate than those of temple No. 2 but as in that case, the 
kirtimukka also forms a conspicuous detail of the decoration upon them. The pil- 
lars are closely after the style of those at Patne. 

But unlike the temple No. 2. the ceilings of the verandah and the hall of this 
temple have some interest about them. The central bay of the verandah ceiling is 
domical and has a neat, eight-pointed rosette-pendent from the centre. The side 
ceilings are oblong and are just sections of the side ceilings of the hall. The central 
bay of the hall ceiling is similar to that of the verandah, but more lofty. The ante- 
chamber has a plain oval, rising in two tiers, the oval being rather flat. It is like 
those in the temple at Sahgameshvar and Changdev, and is very unusual. Being 
rather dumpy in outline it is not a success. 

Temple No 3 faces the north and is completely wrecked except the verandah 
and a portion of the hall. Its pillars and walls are very plain and the doorway even 
more so. The lintel of the latter shows a figure of seated Jina. About fifty yards south 
of this group is another very plain and ruined Jain temple and still some distance to 
its north is yet another very plain one, also in rtiins. 

The exterior of these temples is remarkably plain, the only decoration upon the 
two earlier temples being a series of simple mouldings with a few fretwork bands 
running round it. Temple No. I has retained its tower which is very plain and 
its main features being only blocked out, it resembles that of the temple No. 8 at 
AnjandfPwithout its ornamentation. 

The remaining buildings were mathas or rest-houses and only halls with open 
verandahs. Their pillars and walls are severely plain and there is nothing intoest- 
ing in them. 

Temples No. 2 and I, as the inscription shows, must have been erected in tbe 
first half of the 12tb century and their similarities with the other temples of tbe 
second and third group amply support this estimate. As regards the other struct- 
tures thdr plain style points to a lat^ date by at least 50 years. 

§ 113-»-temple8 at patne 

The Jain remains at Patne were perhaps of the same age as that of the earlier 
temples at Anjaneri. Ruins of two temples are now scatter^ oyer a mound at a 
riiort distance from the temple of Maheshvar while two others now buried in die 
ground upbo the cornice are to be found in the enclosure still further nmb. -One of 
26 
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. the forma: two contains in the ^irine a weil carved empty throne-seat and has on the 
shrine-doorway an images of a seated Jina on the lintel. More details could not be 
gathered on account of their present condition, 

§ 114— TEMPLE AT SIRFUR 

The temple at Sipur"* does not seem to have been completed. Its nanw» 
suggests that it was dedicated to ParsvarStha. Its plan is perfectly Brahmanical 
being composed of a star-shaped ^ne, a closed square ma^tdapa and three porches 
on the three entrances of die latto*. Also there are three niches round the ^ae. 
The door-ways both of the tnat^pa and the ^ne are well carved ami resemUe 
clbsely those of the three-shiined temple at Kothali. The principal figures on the 
jambs are those of standing Jims while on each side they are flanked by female 
attendants. The lintels bear images of seated Jinas.^ 

The exterior is decorated with bands of arabesque, no images being present 
exo^ what were in the three principal niches. The temple has an abraided inscrip- 
tion which seems to read Sanwat 1334 ( 1276 A. D. ) but its style shows that it 
was eretced quite a hundred years before the date of the inscription. 

§ 115— TEMPLE AT GHOTAN 

Of the same age perhaps is the temple at Ghotan*'^^ which, inspite of its present 
Hindu name, was a small Jain Temple. It has only a shrine and a verandah in 
front in the place of the hall. Its doorway is plainer that those of the temples 
described above and has images of standing Jitm on the jambs and a seatedyinu 
'on die lintel. The shrine is empty. 

It is only the verandah that cortains any carving on the eeiling. The two pil- 
lars and inlasters are quite plain. The dome on the right bears a kWimukha, a 
^qnring mithuntt and another kirtimttkha while the fourth figure is indistinct, on the 
four lower stones. The central dome bears the representations of a male and a female 
carrying garlands, a ktrtimukha, a lion’s head with snakes issuing from its mouth and 
a f<»n^alp playing on a flute with a goat on each side. The third dome has a * kinnari ’ 
playing on a horn and another playing on a flute, geese and snake tied up in an 
o rnamental knot. There are two niches on the back-wall of the verandah and one 
on each of the side-wals. But all are empty. » ■’ 

§ 116 — DHARM^ALi AT MEHKAR 

- Perhaps the ruined DharmcSSlS at M^kar*'’’ was originally attachkxl to an 
Jaina Temple which has completely disappeared. CousBNs’ description 
of. the building runs thus “ The DharmasSlS is about 72 feet square inride, and is 
iormed by a deep covered colonnade, with two rows of pllars, surrounding a small 
central square court-yard 23 feet square, which is open to this sky, and whos^pave- 

is sunk a few feet below the floor of the colonnaded There were sixty pillars 
in all, of which twenty-five still stand. ' The central courtyard bhi^ filled 
up with earth to bring it to a level with the rest« All the pillars around the north 


406. Ibid.,®. 

406. Ibid, PL CII. 
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and east side of die court, widi &e enclosing wall, have gone, but mai^ of their bases 
still remain. There is a marked absrace of figure-sculpture upon the buildup, the 
decoration cm the pillars being almost entirdy confined to geometric and convon* 
tio^l leaf-derign. The building is of a comparatively late date.” 

About the Jain remains in the Kolhapur territory^ we have no information 
beyond their^^ort notices in the Gazeteers. Conridering its proximity with the dis- 
trict of Karnataka it is posrible that they may reveal considerable influence of the 
QUuhyan style upon them and may be more ornate than those described above. 
Remains at other places^*" consist of, besides the ruined temples, loose fragments of 
the parts of temple and sculptures and are useles for the present study. • 

SECTION IV 

Other Architectural Remains 

DharmasHtira enjoined upon men, from very ancient times, the construction of 
wells, tanks, parks, charitable feeding houses, rest-houses and similar religious 
foundations. The dedication of these constituted the ‘Pnrtadharma,’ the esriduous 
performance of which was considered to secure highest merit or 'ptt^ya' for the 
performer.' Even a ^iidra was entitled to do it.* Consequently people -both hi|^i and 
low - vied with each other in constructing and donating these for the public use. Such 
gifts are called 'dhruvadanas' or permanent gifts.* Epigraphic records are reiflete 
with mentions of the construction of lakes, wells, and reservoirs as also mathas, cchatras 
and dharmas3l3s besides the temples.* It is to these that we riiall now direct our 
attention. 

§ 117— ANCIENT PERIOD ( C. 300 -500 A.D. ) 

That people of the ancient period in the Deccan performed these 'purta-dharmas' 
with as much fervour as they did in the mediaeval period is amply borne out by the 
numerous cave-records. They record, as seen above, gifts of water-cisterns, tanks, 
wells etc,, which they mention as ‘pSttiyaka’, ‘paniya-bhajana’, ‘podki’, ‘pS^iya-po^hf 
’satBna-podhi’ "vSpi,’ 'tadSka' etc,. Also gifts of dining hall and r^ectories and. 
reception rooms have been recorded in them sudi as 'bhojana-Salff, *bhojana mal(d>ait 
and 'uf»th3na S/3,.* Especially noteworthy in this respect are the records of 
usavaMta which speak of his gifts of *catuh-s3las’ ' avasethas,' %r&mas' 'tad&ga, 
‘prapas* on the banks of the rivers Iba, Parana, Damarii, Tbpi, Karabetia and 
DShanukS, etc,.' It is interesting to note that many of the gifts refored to in his 
records are hi{^y recommended in the Smrtis and FttrStuzs.* 


4&9. Honnur Temple, lA, 12. 102 , Kavadegolia, El 1932 , Terdal Temple, BG., 24, 
376, Herle, BG., 24-298* etc. 

410. Knnar, MTD,, 41. BG., 16. 64g , Padgaon, MTD.„ 57 , Mehekri, BG., 17, 728 , 
Nitawpur, Rev. LARBP., 55 ; Karoli, BG., 14, 50. 

1. P. V. Kanb, Hislorf <d DkarmaiSstra, 2.'2. 844, 890-892. 

2. Ibid.,2. 1.157,fn.370. 

3. Ibid., 2. 2. 848. 

4. See App. Nos. 41, 47. • ' 

5. A. V. Naix, bacription of the Deccan, An Epigraphical Survey, BDCRI 9. 19: ( 194E). 

6. LL.,1133. 

7. P. V. Kanb, History of Dharmak&dra, 2. 2. 847-849. 
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But most of these ancient constructions were excavated in the rock and if there 
were any which were structural, they have amqiletely perished. The cave sites in 
the £)eccan are full of water-cisterns and tanks, many of them still being used by the 
neighbouring peoples. The Mmafirtha at Siirparaka, where much of UsavadattCs 
wealth was spent in munificence, perhaps survives in the present Ratnaku^fda at Sopara 
which at places reveals huge slabs of stone with which the steps have been built. 
This may not be as old as the time of Usavadata since we know that in the twelf&i and 
thirteenth centuries the ^ilaharas and Yadams built their monuments there and 
with them perhaps repaired the ancient tank.® 

. § 118— MEDIAEVAL PERIOD (c. 503 A.D.— 1300 A.D. ) 

Coming to the mediaeval period, we find that noneiof the mentions of tanks, wells, 
mathas or saBs found in the records of the early and later Calukyas, the SSstra- 
katas and the Kalacuryas is located in the Deccan.® Those in the records of the 
YOdavas are however, mostly to be found in the Deccan. Thus a reccud of Ratta- 
r3ja of the ^ilSHSras of south Konkan dated S. 930 mentions a ‘prapa,’ or well at 
Ma^grdtna}^ About 1033 Gavdardditya of the Kolhapur ^ilaharas constructed 
at Irukudi a tank named ‘Gandasamudra’ and erected on its banks the temples of 
Maluideva, Buddha and Arhat}^ About 991 Govindaraja Maurya, a feudatory 
of the Yddavas, and his wife Ndyaki founded at Vaghli a temple or Siddhanatha and 
attached to it a ‘saitra’ and a 'prapd'}^ 

§ 119— WELL AND TANKS 

^ilptSistras speak of at least four kinds of artificial reservoirs of water : Kupa, 
V3pi, Puskaritd and Tadaga. According to 5 “ some authors define k~4pa as a 
well that is from five to fifty cubits in length (if rectangular) or in diameter (if it 
is circular). It has generally no fli^t of steps to reach the water. Vapi is a well 
with a flighr of steps on all sides or on three two or one only and its mouth may be 
from 50 to 100 cubits ; a puskarird is from 200 to 800 cubits. The Matsya-PurSna 
s t a te s that a vdpi is equal to ten Ktlpas ( in merit ) and a hrada ( deep reservoir ) is 
equal to ten vSpis .... According to the VasisthaSamhiiS quoted by Raghunandana 
a puskarivi is upto 400 cubits and a ia^ga is five times as much. 

There are numerous specimens of the ‘ vdpi ’ or the step-well in the Deccan and 
a few p«haps of the tadaga or tank, which on stylistic grounds seem to belong to the 
late-mediaeval period. Some of them bear inscriptions dated in the msdiaeval 
period and help us to determine the date of those which have none. It must be stated 
here that none of these specimens has a superstructure like, or is as elaborate as, 
the Vavs in Gujarat e.g. at Vayad.“ Wadhwan,^® Dhandalpur,** etc,. Iliey are all 
open to the sky. 


8. MTD.. 19-20:8013.2.404. 

9. See App. Nos. 40, 43, 47. 51, 65. 69, 76. 78, 83. lOl, 107. 108. 

10. LID. No. 227 and App. No. 65. 

11. liD No. 231. 

12. Ibid,. No. 259. 

13. P. V. RAnb, History cf DharmaiSstra 2. 2. 893. 

14. SAWI * 9112. 

is! H. CoiKENS. Somsnatha and other Mechiaeaav Temples in Kathiawad , ( A$IL. IS, XLY) 
P.55 and Pis LVlI-LIX. 

16. lUd. 50 and fig. 5. 
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§ 120— THE STEP-WELL AT VAGHLI ( 1069 A. D. ) 

Perhaps the earliest remains of a step-well in the Deccan are those of the 
*prap'& at Vaghli which according to epigraphic evidence was constructed about S. 991. 
or .1069 A. D. It is situated near the remains of the old temple of Siddhat^ha 
( now the temple to J^sija ) and is in sad ruins. But whatever remains of it shows 
that it, was rectangular and diminished in size towards its bottom but retained 
the same sba^. Thus all its four sides were really flights of steps. Whether around 
it were niches with images or any other ornamentation is impossible to say now. 

§ 121— NIGHOJ STEP-WELL 

• 

The step-well at Nighoj** is a very interesting construction. It is cruciform in 
shape and while maintaining the same shape, as it sinks down to a square pit, it 
diminishes in size. It is built in three storeys as it were and has two platforms at the 
bottom of the two upper storeys. The well is entered through three entrances on the 
east, north and west and from each of these descends a flight of some fifteen steps 
to the first platform. The walls of this storey are rear^ 16 feet high from die bot- 
tom to the top and bear deep pilastered niches with towers in threes tiers surmounted 
with pot-shaped finials or kalc&as. All these niches are empty now but from other 
specimens it is clear that their original purpose was to enshrine images. In the 
south-ees^ and south-west comers are two niches each and in the north-east . and 
north-west corners are four each. From this platform, which copies the outline 
of the general shape of the well, the low»' one, which is square, is approached by three 
stairways on the east, north and west in continuation of the upper ones. Eadi oat 
of them has about eight steps. This story is therefore half the height of the upper one. 
The lowest story is a square pit, how much deep it is not possible to say as it is filled 
with water. Only one flight of steps on the east leads to its bottom from where die 
villagers fill their bowls. From the other three sides project a little several blocks of 
stone which may have been intended as supports for climbing down. The southern 
side is a steep wall down to the bottom. At present there is a wheel which turns on 
two poles from which the people can draw water. 

From its similarity with the other spedmens at Khatav, Katrakhatav and Gursal, 
whose can be fixed on the evidence supplied by the adjoining temples of which 
they form accessories, it seems that this steps-well was founded in the 13th century 
at the latest, 

• § 122— STEPS-WELLS AT BELHE AND MANCHAR 

The step-wells at Belhe’® and Manchai*, both in the Poona District, are square 
and of very great dimensions. But they differ in many other respects. 

That at Belhe has two entrances facing each other on the east and west respective- 
ly. Each entrance consists of 10 steps which lead down to the water-tevel. The 
well is 20 yards square and is of the same size at the bottom (rf the walls. 'Ihe watte 
ste decorated with niches ornamented with miniature towers and ringed idlaaten 


17. LID, No. 259 and see App. No. 78. 

18. BG., 17. 730,* See Photo No. 31. 

19. BC., 18.3 ; BDCRI 2. 224-225 and fig. 7-9. 
2a BG., 181.3 ; Rev. LARBP., See Photo No. 32. 
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which idmulate miniattire Shrines. In these were en^ned images but all of diem 
are missing now. In all they number dghteen and are four on the east and on die 
west and five on the north and on the south. The well sdll has pure water and is the 
chief water-reservoir of the village. There is an abrauJed inscription on its northern 
wall in die characters of die 13th century and in Samkrt. 

The Manchar stqi-well is a more magnanimous construction. It .has oidy one 
entrance, on die east, but there is a 3 feet wide passage all round its sides kt the base 
of the walls from wtfifch b^gin the steps in a continuous slope to the water-level. In 
the west wall at the centre and opposite the entrance is a pillared niche in which is 
a long inscription in the Nagari characters of the 13th century. From the 

l^atform the depth qf -the well to its present water-level is about 30 feet. The well 
is used by the Villagers at .present hs a swimming tank. 

On each step is a row of square blocks with round holes in their upper faces. 
They are placed at regular intervals so that they form straight lines horizontally and 
vertically. The exact purpose of this arrangement cannot be known at present but 
it appears very likely that it was meant for erecting a removable shed in the rainy 
season or for swimming competidons. 

§ 123— STEP-WELLS AT PARLl AND PURANDAR ^ 

Step-wdls exactly dmilar to that at Manchar are to' be found at Parli*^ in the 
Satara Strict and at the foot of the Purandar** Fort in the Poona district. But 
they have now lost the surrounding walls and are damaged at some places. They 
also show the rows of square stone blocks with round holes. However, there is no 
indication of their having possessed any niches. That at Parli is 40 yards square 
and lO.feet deep. A local informant was saying that near the well at Purandar was 
an old temple which has now vanished and that its ruins were removed to* fill up a 
pit in the village. About 50 yards distance from the Parli well are ruins of a temple 
of file 13th century. 

§ 124— STEP-WELL AT RANJANGAON 

Another step-well, which is similar to that at Belhe in its square shape and the 
series of niches on the walls, is found at Ranjangaon** in the Ahmednagai* District. 
But whereas the former has only two entrances this one has four, one in file middle 
of each side. From these entrances the water-level is approached directly, by means 
of flights of steps, th^ bdng no visible platform round the sides above surface. The 
niches are. not ornamented with pilasters and towers but have plain rectangular frames 
whidi perhaps indicates a lata* date than the wells describe above. But it may 
not be lata*, than the 14th century as its mode of constructions shows. 

Most of the above described wells were constructed without any temple in their 
vicinity. But there have been found in the Deccan several specimens of wells which 
were constructs dong with a temple as forming part of jthe general scheme. Some 
notatde examples of such dep-wells may be described below. Hiey are found at : 


21. BG., 19, S3& 

22. See Photo No. 33. 

23. BG-. -17. 734 
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(a) - 

Harishcandragad, 

Methi; 

(b) — Ratanvadi, 

Ganjibhor; 

(<i) — .Oursale, 

Khatav, 

Katarkhatav; 


:d) Qondbegaon, 
Konkftagaon, 
T^gs, 
Pimpaivaodi, 
Raaio, 

Belvandi Kolhar, 
Pabal, 

Mahalqng, ' 
Velapuf. 


§ 125 — WELLS AT HARISCHANDRAGAD AND METHI 

Both the step-wells at Harischandragad^ and Methi^ form piurt Of an elaborate 
scheme. They are rectangular in shape and have, besides the niches in their walls, 
small shrines round their sides at the top. Except this they are very similar in 
deagn to that at Ranjangaon described above. Since they are close to the temples of 
the Third Group there, it is very likely that they belmig to the same age as of those 
temples i.e. the latter half of the 12th century. 

§ 126 — WELLS AT RATANVADI AND GANJIBHOR 

The well at Ratanvadi^ is constructed near the south-east comer of the temple. 
It is rectangular and has only one entrance like that at Manchar but unlike it has 
niches round its walls. The niches are very similar to those on the temple and 
some of them still contain images. The images are mutilated but still one of them 
can be recognised as that of Bhairava and other as that of Gofiesa. 

At Ganibhor,” the well is attached to the southern porch of the hall of the 
double-shrine temple. It is a pleasing rectangular construction^ and, as at Gursale, 
forms a neat combination with the temple. It is not very deep and is quite dry at 
present. Round its four sides is a wide platform which is approached through only 
one entrance on the north which is a fight of steps from the south porch of the 
templef^^ Around the four sides are wails bearing niches in a continuous soies. The 
niches are really compartments made by the insertion of small wall-screens in the 
continuous cavity in the walls. They are faced with ornamental pilasters and 'ron- 
tain fragments of the images which were originally placed in thehi. 

A unique and remarkable feature 'of the step-well is that its southern half is 
a roofed varandah which is supported on eight pillars. The pillars are roughly exe- 
cuted and have small figures upon them. On the east of the well is another such 
verandah containing three niche8,'tn'the central one of them is an image of Mur^H- 
dhara. — 


24. BmA, 719. , . . 

25. Unfcntunately owing to shortage of- iaatedal the^ wel| oou^' not be photographed. 

2a LP, ASI, WC, Noa 6363, 6364, ana*92l2." ''** '*' 

27. BG„ 17. ; See Photo No. 34. 
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§ 127— STEP-WELL AT PARNER 

Both the step-wells were erected in the first half of the thirteenth century as the 
style of fiieir adjoining temples would show.’^ 

On the proper rig^it of the Nagnath Temple at Parnei® is an oblong but very 
de^ well having entrance and stair-ways on the two opposite smaller sides. As it 
is still in use, it has been repaired and provided with arrangement to draw water 
from the t(^ in the middle of the side near the temple. Each of its entrances is flanked 
by two niches one on each side, but they are empty. In the well is an 3braided in- 
s£ription the date in which reads s 1015 or 1093 a.d. 

128— STEP-WELLS AT GURSALE KATARKHATAV KHATAV 

The stq)-wells at Gureale, Khatav and Katarkhatav are of the same type and very 
alike in their detrdls. But whereas those at Khatave and Khatarkhatav are constructed 
dose to the temjdes there, that at Gurasale®* forms a radical part as it were of the 
temple. The temple stands on the western margin of the well its facade forming an 
imposing background. From the side opposite the temple the well is entered through a 
stair which forms a long and narrow passage to the inside plat-form running around 
the well some distance below ground level. On the west a similar but rather steep 
stair leads into the verandah of the temple. Thus to enter the temple trom the front one 
has first to descend into the well and passing along its platform ascend the' stair on 
the west and reach the temple. In this sense the well is a real preface to theltemple, 
a fact which is further proved by the Nandi which is fixed on the landing of the 
stair on the east and not in the hall of the temple. 

Tbe well is square and has four flights of steps, one in the middle of each of the 
platform and a little bellow this the stepped tank begins. In the walls behind the 
platform and in the stair-passage on the east are niches which, by prominently projecting 
and with their ornamental pilastm and towers, simulate miniature shrines. Un- 
doubtedly, they once held images as in the niche, on the right side of the ea^ohm pas- 
sage is an image of Bhairava. The niches in the wells at Khatav and Katarkhatav 
are similar to ttiibie. 

From the style of the temples at these places, the wells seem to have been con- 
structed in the latter half of the 13th century at the latest. A step-well very simi- 
lar to that at Qursale and like it forming a radical part of the temple scheme, but 
CQD^ructed some fifty years later 4 found at M^ialunga in the Sholapur District. 

I I . I I • 

28. See § § 91 And 95. 

29. See Photo No. 3S. 
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31. See Photd N(X 37. 
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§ 129— STEP-WELLS OP ‘THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

The step-wells at Gondhegaon,’® Konkangaon,®* Telangsi,®* I^palvandi,®® 
Rasin,®® Belvandi Kolhar,®* Pabal,®® Velapur,** Devalgaon.®® Natepute® are of the 
type of the step-well at Purandar and all, except those at Telangsi, Hmpalvadi and 
Pabal, are devoid of niches. Those at the latter three villages have niches round the 
walls but tile images which occupied them ate missing. These wells have been con- 
strudfed together with their adjoining temples in a very plain style of the 14th 
century. Some of them ate still in use. 

Like the contemporary temples these step-wells have been built without the 
use of mortar or any other cementing material. The large blocks of stone were 
moulded before they were pled, and the walls stood firm so long as the foundation 
was in tact. 

§ 130— TANKS, PONDS AND LAKES 

The above description of the step-wells, it is clear, satisfies the drfinition of the 
v3pi as given in the §ilpa-§astras. There are numerous mentions of ponds, tanks 
and lakes in the epigraphic records under the words : ‘ hfda ’ ‘ tadiga and ‘ sarovara' 
but thdr edstence at present is not known to us for lack of correct identification. 
Also the numerous mentions of ‘ tifthak ' may at some places denote artificial con- 
structions. 

At Anjaneri are still to be seen the remains of an extensive masonry tank 
around vtiiich on its edge stood some of the old temples there. A length of about ten 
yards of old masonry steps of the tank can be seen to the north-vrest of the temples 
Nos. 12 and 13 at a distance of about eighty yards.*® Remains of similar tank with 
a paved way to its entrance can be seen at the foot of the Purandar Fort near 
the Temple of Narayan and at Tringalwadi between the village and the cave. An 
extensive tank with its masonry sides in ract is still used by the people at Islampur. 
The edge of the tank is covered by mounds of which at lest four reveal the foundations 
of rectangular building. Near about are lying carved fragments of pillars and 
doorways of temples which from their style seem to belong to the late mediaeval 
period. 

VpODBURN noticed at Rehekuri,** Khadgaon*® and Kumti** in the Ahmedangar 
District old artificial ponds with earthen dams which the local tradition ascribed to 
toe Gavli Rajas. The earthen dams have been faced with rows of huge oblong slabs 
^ ... . 

33. BG., 17. 717, 

34. Ibide., 722. 

,35. Ibid., 74a 

36. Ibid, 733. 

37. Ibid., 735. 
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of Stone The dams leak at certain points hnd portions of their bed are under 
tillage. Since these villages come well within the limits of the old ‘ SeuffodeSS’ of the 
Yadavas, the local tradition may be pointing to their construction by the Yadaoas. 
A similar dam of huge slabs of stone is found at Mehekari, in the same district, on 
the north of Salabat Khan’s Tomb.*’ 

§ 131— MATHAS & DHARMA4aLAS 

* • 

Remains of mathas and dharmaSalas of the mediaeval period are found at 
Balsane, Sinnar, Patne, Mehkar, Anjaneri Velapur etc, but they are all in ruins and 
architecturally uninteresting. Most important of these was the one at Patne which 
according to an inscription was founded by Cangadeva, the court astronomer of the 
Yadava king Singhana in S 1128 for the study of the Siddluinta-^iromatft of BhSi- 
karacTirya, his grandfather. 

• § 132— CIVIL AND MILITARY ARCHITECTURE 

Inspite of the numerous epigraphic references to houses, shops etc., archaeology 
in the Deccan has not been able so far to reveal much of the remains of secular 
buildings of the andent or mediaeval period. This is curious in the face of the fact 
that there are a number of cities and -towns like Paithan, Nasik, Sopara Kalyan, 
Karhad, Ter, Sinnar, Thana Malkhed and Kolhapur whose history can be traced 
back through the centuries to the mediaeval and ancient period. At Thana, in the 
Thana IMstrict and Patne in East Khandesh District there are extensive areas which 
are strewn over with mounds. At the former place the mounds around the ponds in the 
vicinity of the Civil Hosiatal and near the junction of the Bombay-Agra and Poona- 
Bombay Roads disclose at some places brick masonty and at one spot even foundations 
of a mediaeval structure have been laid bare by the pealing off of a large slice of the 
mound during the last rainy season. At the same place near the Kapur Bavdi, at 
a short distance from the Bombay Agra Road remains of a temple of the 13th cen- 
tury were recovered recently among which is a huge bust of Mah^mUrti of the 
Elephanta type.** 

Most of the important-forts in the Deccan have their origin in the media- 
eval period. The ,'eirigraphs imention, besides, many ‘durgas’ and ‘mahadurgas ’.** 
But almost all of the forts have been modified and repaired during the Musulmw'and 
Maratha rules, so much so that nothing actually remains now in their structure 
which can be said to belong to the mediaeval period. 

Many villages in the Deccan have preserved the mud and stone wails whidi en- 
circled them. The walls at some places may be as old as the BS^rakSta period. 
The village Bhosari near poona has still preserved ite surrounding wall called the 
‘Kot’ wall,** and the same village occurs in a RdstrakUta eingraph under the name 
‘ Bheusarika, 


44. BG.. 17. 736. 

45. Ibid., 721. 

46. n^. 

47. LP, ASI, WC., No. 7563. 

48. See App. No. 64. 

49. See. App. No. 65. 

50. BDCRI. 1. 180 fig. 7. 
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In thU Appendix are listed the Monuments which are menOoned in the inicri^liotif. 

The arrangement is as follows : 

* 4 

Column r. Serial number. 

Column 2. Contains the number of the inscription as it occurs in the List of die Inscriptioni of the 
Deccan/* in BDCRl 9. and reference to the publication of the Inscription. 

Column 3. Gives the details of the monument, its name and nature. 

Column 4. Gives the location of the monument according to the inscription. 

Column 5. Contains the names of the Patron (P) or Founder (F) of the monument and the date of 
the record or of the foundation or completion of the Monument. 

Column 6. Contains the identification of the place mentioned in Column 3 and Reference (s). 

Column 7. Contains indications, if any, of the survival of the monument and Reference (s). 
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A Cave Temple of 

[lA 7.212] 

Jinendra, It is de- j quarter of 

(.S 411) , Ihapur State,] 

Ramlinga and a 


scribed as a “very the city of : 

about 12 miles ^ 

pillared * Hemad- 

j 

lofty temple ( na- Alakiaka, in ! 

NE of Kolha- 1 

pati' structure be- 

! 

med) the oma- the Alaktaka 

pur) where the j 

fore it. The cave 


ment of the three *700 in the j 

; record was 

seems to have ori- 


worlds, and deco- Kuhnndt^i 

1 found. 1 

ginally been Bu- 


rated with many : Vimya. 


ddhist or Jain, la- 


columns."' j i 

i 

ter on appropria- 


1 1 

I ; 

ted for Brahmani- 


1 t 

1 i 

i 1 

cal worship. BC, 


1 i 


24 292. 


A Temple of Vi^u j 

F. ,Mangaleha ! Badami, ( Bija- 1 

Identified with Cave 

[lA 3.305,10.50] 

under the name of ! 

(S. 500) ! pur District ). | 

No. 3 at Badami 


**Lafliigehvara**o\so i 

1 

1 1 

which bears these 

1 

called ,the “ Stone- 

i 

inscriptions. M3. 

1 

house of M<Mga- 


305. 


Uhar 



3 1 6»» 

A Temple of ^va 

V-Durlabha^ Mahakuta, ( 3 

A group of temples 

[lA 19.16] 

under the name of 

1 devl (5th miles east of 

in a courtyard, lA 


*‘MaklH€harandtha*^ 

year of the Badami ), lA. 

19.7i COUSENS CA., 

1 

and a pillar called 

reign of 19.7. 

1 BG. A red Sand- 

! * 

the dhamc^aya* 

Mahgale^a), 

1 stone monolithic 

i 

1 

stambha,* 


' pillar stood before 




the gateway of the 

! 



above courtyard. 

I , 



The present inesri- 

j * 



ption was on the 

1 



lower part of that 




pillar. M19.8. 

4 14 

A Jain Temple of ...... 

?-Pulakebin 11 Aihole, ( Hun- 

An old temple called 

. i [El 6.4] 

Jinendra, 

?-Ravifnrti gund Taluka, 

Meguti which conta- 

^ ! 


($.556). Bijapur Di- 

ins the present in- 

'•1 


strict ). 

scription. COUSENS 




CA, 

5 IS 

A Temple of ^iitia ...... 



[El 5.7] . 

under the name of 




"Mamtvar 
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1 2 


6 20 ( a ) A Jain Temple, (a) at Pulikara- 

[lA 7.106] called in the inscrip- nagara, 

tion **the Caityaoi 
^a.Ma-Jinendta " 
or ^dnkha-^ftha-^ 
vasatP' which is 
I describad as the' 

white ( dhavala ) ! 

I JtMlaya, 

I (b) The Temples of ! 

1. hesfhalihga 

2. Ramehara ! 

3. Hobehara I 

4. Sindekvara ; | 

( if these names i j 

i which are menti- | I 

' oned while giving | i 

j the boundaries of | 

I the granted land ! 

I refer to temples j 

j and not to persons) ! 

I I 

7j 22 A ♦Temple of Sivn Perhaps at Nagavar* 

j [ lA 9.124 ] under the name of * Balegrama j dhana. 

: ** Kopalekara/* in the Gopa- 

I : ri^ravisaya . ! 


Lakshmeshvar 
(Lakshmeshvar 
Taluka, Miraj 
State, Dharwar 
District). lA 7. 

i 101-106. 


(a) A Jain templa 
called ' Shankha- 
basti' where the 
inscription was fo- 
und. rM 7.101. 


Belgaum Tarha-! 
la ( 12 miles to j 
the north-east 
from Igatpuri 
in the Nasik 
District) IA9. 
123. 


6 1 34 

! [lA 7.112] 


9 ' 39 

I [lA 18.149] 


A Jain Temple of | at Ptdikath- Lakshmeshvar, See No, 6 (a) above. 

** kankha-Jinendra.** \ nagara. (S. 610). I (See No. 6 


Temples. i (1) at Ve4evdlli 

\(2)atAmali. (2)(S.614). 


(See No. 6 
above) lA 7. 
112 . 

(1) Yedehalli (in 
theLakkuvalli 
Taluka, My- 
sore). lA 19. 
144. 


10 44 Images of Brahmi* | The inscrip- ( k. 621 ). 

[ lA 10.60 ] Vi^u and Make - 1 tion record 

kara, ! their installa- 

I tion at the 
I capital city 

of ntifi. 


Badami, (Bijapur 
District). 


11 52 

[lA 8.285] 


12 56 
IIA7.112J 

13 i 57 

j [lA 10.103] 


A Temple (about] 
which no details I 
can be had from! 
the record.) | 


P. V^ayMtya Aihole (Hun- 
(& ^1) gund Taluka. 

Bijapur Dist- 
rict). 


A Jain Temple of itPulUiaram- P. Y^ayMiiya Lakshmeshvar 
**iahkhihjitmdrd* gara (&. 651) (See No. 6 

I above ). 


Many Yemples at 
Ainole for which] 
see CousBNS, CA. 

See No, 6 (a) above. 


A pedestal of rubies- 1 
and a silver umb- . 
rella for an idol. ' 


?,VMpo(i Mahakuta (near The Temple of 
Badami where Mahakutesvhar; 

the inscription CousENS, CA,, 

was found). 
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14 

58 

[lA 10.165] 

• 

A Temple of 6tva 
under the name of 
‘*Lokapaleivara",(^ 
stone-throne or pe- 
destal and a brace* 
let or bangle were 
granted to the idol 
in the temple). 

\ 

Built by one 
Anantaguna, 
P.Vijayaditya 
and his son 
VikramMitya 
II 

Pattadkal, (Bija* 
pur District). 

Identified with the 
Temple of Vini- 
paksh; lA. 10.163; 
COUSBNS, CA., 

isr 

61 

[lA 7.106] 

1. A Jain Tample 
called 

Tlrthc-Vasatr. 

2. A Jain Temple 
called the 
]tmlaya*\ 

at Pulikara* 
nagara 

(S.656) 

Lakshmeshvar. 
(See No. 6 
above). / A 
7.16 

See No.^6 (a) above 


% 63 

[El 3.4] 

1. A stone temple of 
iiva under t h e 
name of *'TraHok- 
yekvara*'. 


1. F-Trailok^ 
yamahUevi 
(k. 677) ■ 

Pattadkal (Bija- 
pur District). 

1. Identified with 
that now known as 
the temple of Malli- 
karjun. 



2. A temple of Sit^a 
under the name of 
*yijayehvara*\ 




2. Identified with the 
temple of Sangame* 
shvar. 



3. A temple of Siva 
under the name of 
‘*Lokekara\ 




3. Temple of Viru- 
pakeh. 

i 

“ i 

i 

4. A Pillar with the 
Tft^/a-sign. 

1 

1 

4. Set up in 
' the middle of 
■ the three 
temples by a 
sculptor na- 
i med ^uhha- 
1 deva. 

! 

1 

1 

4w Now not in exis- 
tence. It may have 
been the one on the 
north side of the 
temple of Sangame- 
shvar. SeeCousENS 
CA., and El 3.3-4 

17 

64 

[lA 8.286] 

! A Temple of **Atada- 
Alekmarasihga**. 

.... 

1 

i 

1 

• • • » 

Perhaps refers to the 
Durga Temple at 
Aihole. lA &286. 

*18 

« 

65^ » 

[El 3.360] 

1 

Temple of **Raja5i- 
Mehara** 

1 

i 

t • • • 

i 

Conjeeveram 
(Madras Presi- 
dency). 

The Temple of Kaila- 
sanath at Conjeeve- 
ram. 

1 See Rea, Pallava 
Architecture, p. 

,19 

67 

! [lA 10.167] 

Temple of SiVfl un- : 
der the name of | 
*'Lokelvara'' 

1 

• ■ • • 

j F. LDkaf}tah5» 

1 d€VU 

Pattadkal (Bija* 
pur District). 

See No. 16 above. 

20 ' 

1 

68 

[lA 10.164] 

Temple of ^va un- i 
der the name of 
'*Lokelvara*' 

• • • • 

i 

i 

1 

1 Built for the 
! queen Loka- 
1 mahsdedt hy 

1 one Guftda, 

Pattadkal (Bija* 
pur District). 

See No* 16 above* 


69 

[lA 10.164] 

Temple of &iva un- 
der the name of 
**Lo}uhvara** 

* * * * 

.... 

Pattadkal (Bija* 
pur District). 

See No. 16 above. 

22 

i 72 

1 [lA 11.69]. 

i 

’^l. A Jain Temple of 
Ji endra, 

\ 

(1) Perhaps at 
Pof^pura 

, 

1 

i 

(l)Adur(Hangal 
Taluka, Dhar- 
war District). 
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2. A Cai^ (perhaps (2) at Parallk 
a Jain Temple) i 


(2) Harlapur (5 
miles to the 
north of Adur; 
(Hangal Talu> 
ka, Dharwar 
District). I A 
11.69 


74 1. A Jain Temple (1) at Jebula» ^(l) F. Kali^ A part of Anni- 

[ £121.206] called “Cediya'* geri i yamma, geri (Naval- 
(Caitya) gund Taluka, 

1 Dharwar Dist- 
1 rict) £721.206. | 


A Jain temple ' or 
Basti among the 
several old temples 
at that place. 
22.651. 


2, A sculpture, in (2) 
front of above. 


! (2) F.iro#4!l- 
larakuppa, 
i (6th year of 
the reign of 
Kirttivarman 
11 ). 


24 81 

[Kar. Inser. 10] 


25 I 82 

Kar. Inser., 10] 


Rock-cut figures of Installed on a Installed by 
Vindyakaaind**Pha- hill descri- one Kiddla 
nindra ’ '(Snake-god) bed as “resp- Dhormana 

lendent with | 
lofty peaks ! 


A (a . 

sculpture or image) 
cut on the rock the 
name of which is 
lost. 


26 84 Images of Ganapaii See No. 24 Donated by a 

[ Kar. Inser., 11 and NZga KukSra above certain Dha- 

(No. 9)1 mmana. 


92 

[El 26.29] 


[£114.123] 


103 

[lA 11.125] 


The RAstrakOtas : j 

A ( Cave ) Temple of i At Eliipura ( S. 663 ) 
under the 

name of "fin I s | 

Guheivara ' j i 


A Temple of Aditya At Vdumvora^ 1 
(Sun) I manii (fi, 


A Temple of Lokama - ! See No. 
fiSdevi. \ above 


Elura (Auranga- 
bad District, 
Hyderabad 
State). El. 25.25 


Amraoti (in the 
Amraoti Dis* 
trict, Berar). 
£714.123 


?-mipoddu 
(a harlot of 
the temple). 


See No. 16 
above 


Has been identified 
with the Gkr§n$b> 
vat 2 Temple at 
that place. £725.29. 
(But the original j 
seems tohavebeenl 
the Dhumar Lana). 


Temple of Virupa- 
ksh at Pattadkal, 
(in the Bijapur 
District). Sk 
lA 10.163 
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1 

2 
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. 

’ 1 

4 1 

1 

5 

6 

7 

30 

i 

t 

1 

111 

[lA 11.126} 

A Temple of 
under the name of 
Parameivarci^ , 

f 

At Rmehara 
Tiriha on 
the bank of 
the Tmgalh 
hadra. 

F-Govinda III 
(1726) 

Identihed with 
an island in 
the Tungabha- 
dra in Lat. 

14® 4^ N., 

Long. 75® 49' 

E. See Rice, 
Mysore Inscr.; 
p. Lvii, note 
and lA 11.126 


31 i 

! 

.T 

120 

[lA 12.13] 

A Jain Temple of 
Jinendra 

i 

2 it ^ilagrama, 
(on the wes- 
tern side of 
Manyapura), 

P-Govitido III 
(1 734) 

Manipura, (si- 
tuated near 
Chamrajnagar 
in the south of 
Mysore). El 
4.340. 

• 


128 

[El 6.29] 

A Jain Temple | 

! 

at KdlanTira 

F. Bankeya. 
F-Amoghava- 
rsa L 
(l78l) 

Konnur, (Naval- 
gund Taluka, 
Dharwar 
District). 

£76.25 

Two old Hindu 
Temples of Para- 
meshvaradev and 
Ramesvar. 

BG 22.765 

33 

129 

[El 9.252] 

• 

LA Temple of Vi5ni4 
under the name* of 

2. A Garu^ crested 
pillar in front of 
above. 


F-Parabda 
and his chief 
minister 
(1783) 

Pathari, (in Pat- 
had State, 
Bhopal 

Agency, C. I). 

A temple of Vishnu 
and a pillar in 
front of it. Cunn- 
ingham, ASIu 
10.70; £7 9. 248-49; 
MSB., 17.305. 

34 ; 

[El 7.201] 1 

1. A Temple of ^iva ! 

under the name of 1 
''Mah^eva", i 

2. A Temple of Sun j 
under the name of I 
''AdityaBh<43ra'^. j 

at Elamvdli 

** 


Mantrawadi, 
(Bankapur 
Taluka, Dhar- 
war District). 
£77.201 

A Temple of Hanu- 
man;BG 22.771. 

35 ’ 

135 

[Kar.Inscr„14] 

i » 

A Temple of the 
Goddess named 
'^Kalk{e)reti 

in kigg&me 

1 

P. Peddama 

1 

Shiggam, (Ban- 
kapur Taluka, 
Dharwar 
District). 

Kar. Insc., 14. 

Two old temples of 
Basappa and Kal- 
meshvar. 

BG 22.785. 

36 

136 ' ' 

1 [El 7.212] 

i 

/ 

1 

i 

1 

! 

» 

A Temple of 
under the name of 
^’MahMeva'*, 

1 

1 Though not 

1 expressly 
stated it 
appears 
from the 
context that 
it was in 
Ni^gund’ 
age. 

P. Bankeya 
and his son 
KundaKe 

F» Kuppa 

Nidagundi, 
(Bankapur 
Taluka. Dhar- 
war District). 
£77.208-9 

1 

1 

! 

! 


37 

t 

138 

[JBBRASIO. 

194] 

A Jain Temple of 
Jimndra 

at Sugandha- 
varii 

F. Krsna 11. 
(^./97) 

1 Saundatti (Para- 
sgad Taluka, 
Belgaum 
District). 

A Jain temple of 
Jinendra; 

BG 21.603. 

\ 

38 

142 

[EI16J279] 

A Temple of Sit^a 
under the name of 
Dinjehara^' 

at PalaifJtr 

Rr§na II 
(S.818) 

P. Omkara- 
iiva Bha> 
^ra. 

Halsur, (Banka- 
pur Taluka 
j Dharwar 

1 District), 
i £/ 16.279 

i 
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144 

[JBBRASIO. 

190] 


146 

[lA 12.222] 


156 

[lA 12.223] 


166 

[El 4.58] 


A Jain Temple 


166 

[El 14.365] 


at Mulguwja 
in the dis- 
trict of 
Dhavala 


169 

[El 6.53] 


A Cell or Cave called 
the Cave of 
Monibhatara'* 


A Tank called 
Kof^magere^* 


F. Cikkdrya 

( 1824 ) 


Kr^ II 

(g tel) 


(g.840) 


Mulgund,(Dam- 
bal Taluka 
Dharwar 
District). 


170 

[lA 12.257] 


A school-hall 


or j at Pivi^ge in F,—Nmyana 


the Karm- 
pura Visaya, 


F-Cakray- 

udhabudha 

(S.867). 


= Salotgi ( Indi 
Taluka, Bija- 
pur District). 
£/4. 58. 


A Temple of | at Karana F,—Aycayya Tuppad-Kur-I 
under the name of ; Guripa^. ‘ ( i 868 ) hatti, ( Naval- j 

** Ayeivara j gund Taluka, j 

1 Dharwar Dis- 

t trict). 5/14.! 

1 i 364. ! 


The Jain Temple of' 
Chandranath which 
contains the pre- 
sent inscription. 

BG 22.773. 

A small stone cell 
near the temple of 
Galiganatha at 
Aihole. < 

See lA 12222 

A well called Kola- . 
I kokkana-Bhavi at 
I Dandapur, Naval- 
gunda Taluka, 
i Dharwar District. > 


A Temple of kiva 
Yogchara which 
contained the pillar 
bearing the present 
inscription. It seems 
that it was origi-. 
nally the school 
referred to in the 
inscription and was 
in the 17th century 
converted into a 
!iiva temple by two 
persons one of 
whom was named 
Yogehvarappa, BG, 
23. 674. 

A Temple of Maruti 
which contained the 
inscription. El 14. 
364. 


167 A Tank. 
[El 16.281] 


(g.868) Kyasanur, (Han- 

P— C 5 « « w- gal Taluka, 
^ga. Dharwar Dis- 

trict). El 16. 
280. 


I A Temple of &iva\ai Aiuklir F, Beluga II 
under the name of | ( S. 872 ). 

I ** CiAUhvitra” , 


Atagur, (Man- 
dya Taluka, 
Mysore Dis* 
trict, Mysore 
State). EI%. 50 


. A Temple of the god at Sataiavvira , ! ( S. 873 ) 

••rnSmmVR" 


A &n't>a Temple at 
present known as 
Callebalinga, abou^ 
a quarter of a mile 
north of village in 
front of which the 
slab bearing the 
present inscription 
was found. E/6. 50 


Soratur, (Gadagi Temple of Wt- 
Taluka, Dbar- bhadra which con> 


war District). 
/A 12. 257. 


tained the slab bear- 
ing this inscription. 
lA 12.257; ^22. 
786. 
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1 

2 

47 

i 182 


; [EI16283] 

18 

j 

183 


[El 21.263] 


184 

% [lA 12.255] 


1 

1 ' 

4 

5 

1 

1 

6 

1 

! 7 

A Temple. i 

] 

! 

j 

i 

1 

Kyasanur,(Han- 
1 gal Taluka, 
i Dharwar Dis- 
j trict ). 

I 

1. A ■ Temple of the ’ at Kolagla 
god ** KdriUkeya.” 

2. Images of Kdrt/i- 
k(tya, Siirya,^ 

Brahma, Visnti, 

Mahckara,, 7'ar- ‘ 
vati BXidVindyQka. 

3. A Tank, a mona- 
stery and some 
cells. 

, F. Gadddhara G o 1 a g a 1 1 u , 
(S. 889), ; ( Guntakal-Hu- 

i bli Section 

I M. S.M. Rly. 

; Bellary Dist, 

1 Madras Presi- 
, dency.) El 21. 

; j 260. 

i 

i 

1 A Temple of Siva 
under the name of 
“ Mzdligekard*. 

at Sebbi 

P—Pahcdla 
\ and Malliga^ 

: Gad cyy a 
' (S.893). 

'Chabbi, (Ilbli 
Taluka, Dhar- 
war District). 
lA 12. 255. 

A Temple of A/d!/h'jfe3r- 
juna near a pond 
to the north-east of 
the village. BG 22. 
659. 


50 188 A Temple of liiva at Kadekcrl ( S. 896 ). 

t lA 12.271 ] I under the name of 

^ I Mahadeva ! 


51 192 

[lA 13.136] 


The Silaharas of 

Northern Konkan. i 

1 

A Buddhist Mona- i at Krmagiri 
stery “ Maha^ ' 
vihara 


I (S. 765(?)) Pit- SKanheri,(Thana Kanheri Caves, 


llahaktu 


District ). 


52 193 

[lA 13.134] 


Buddhis hall-man- at Knmgiri 
sions— suitable for 
meditation, “ Kolhv 
vthmikd 


(S. 775,) (773) 
‘ Kapardin, 
Gomin Avh 
ghnakara 
from Gauda- 
vishya. 


Kanheri, (Tha- 
na District ). 


Kanheri Caves. 


53 > 194 ' • 

[lA 13.135] 


54 i 198 
- I [ El 3.271 ] 

i ♦ 


Same as No. 52 , at Krsmgiri 
above. i 


(S.799) 

Kapardin,Vi’ 


Kanheri, ( Tha- ' Kanheri Caves, 
na District ). 


sm. 


A Temple of Sun at Lavnetaia ( S. 919 ) 
under the name of ' ’ Aparc^ita. 

** Londdiiya ”, 


Lonad, (6m SE : Many remains of 
of Bhiwandi in , ancient temples, 

theThanaDis- but the temple of 

trict). EL 3.1 Lonaditya cannot 

271. be exactly identi- 

fied. See BG. 14, 

; 211 . 


^55 

% 


201 

[ZDMG 90. 
265] 


A Temple of ^iva at Kunde^ 
under the name of ; grama to 
Bhaiyapekara”. the north of 
I the village. 


(i 956) 

F. Bhaiyapa 
?,Cchittardja. 


Kunda, ( 6 m. N , 
of Padaghe, 
Thana Dis- i 
trict ). ! 


56 




208 

tJBBRAS, 

12.329] 


A Temple of !iiva 
under the name of 
Amramiha 


(S.982) 

Mdmvdni- 

raja. 


Ambarnath, 
( Thana 
trict ). 


Dis- 


The Temple 
Ambarnath. 
CousENS, MTD., 


of 


28 
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57 : 206 

[JBBRAS 21.205] 

' 

L ATempleof 
under the name of 
** Samgamekvara ” 

2. A Temple (about 
which no details 
can be gathered 
from the inscri- 
ption ). 

To the west of 
the village Va- 
(jiavoTi and in 
the vicinity of 
Ghorapa^a ri- 
ver. 

2. In a field to 
the east of the 
village Mora 

{iM049) 

Apardjiiadcva 

' 


. 

58 207 

A Temple of the 
Goddess '*]oge~ 
hvan ” 



(i'. 1059) 

Jogeshvar i, 
(Thana District). 

The Jogeshvari Cav 
Thana district. 

59 210 

' [El 23-273] 

, 

A Temple of kiva, 

At Anevadt 

(AM072) 
Hanpaladi'va 
Patalika-Rdjd 
naka ( in char- 
ge of the tern- 
pie) 



CO ' 217 

; [El 23-277] 

Temple of the god 
“ Somamiha " 

In Surdy^ra 

Apardditya 
(S. 1107). 



61 ' 218 
UBBRAS 12-333] 

A Temple of the 
god ^^Vaidyanatha'*. 

At Darbhdvaii 

{k, 1109) 

( Aparaditya ). 


' 

62 222 
[BG 1-2-20] 

A Temple of “ Laks- 
mhNarayana”. 


(,^’.1125) 
Ke'sideva ' 


• 

63 ' 223 

[ABORI 23-98) 

A Temple of kwa 
under the name of : 
Sompehvara ” or 
Sumpesvara 

i 


(S.1162) 
Keiideva ; 

j 


The temple of 
Sumpeshvar refer- 
red to in this grant 
seems to have stood 
on a mound where 
the stone bearing 
this inscription was 
found. Close to this 
was found an image 
of kiva'-Fdrvafi,, 
BG 14*213. 

61 1 224 

; [El 23-278] 

1. A Temple of kiva 
under the name of 
“ kambhu 

Locality not 
clear from the 
inscription. 

(S. 1181) 
Someivara 

1 

i 

1 


j 

65 ! 226 

; [El 23-279] 

2. A Temple (no 
details can be ga- 
thered about it ) 

A Temple of 
under the name of 
“ Uttaresvara \ 

The SilAhAras of 

SouthernKolhapur 

At Pa^vaseg- 
rdma in Urana 

At Sihdm 

i 

1 

1 (S.1182) 

Somesvara 

Phunda or Panja 
(near Uraninthe 
Panvel Taluka, 
Kolaba District) 
El 23*279. 

Thana (Thana 
District ). 

No trace of the 
temple is to be 
found in modern 
town or around it 

j 

66 j ^ 227 
[El 3.297] 

I 

1 

1 

i 

1. A Temple of 
under the name of 
“ Avvekara 

2. A well(/>ra/»a) 

3. A fort 

(1) Locality 
not clear 
form the in- 
scription 

(2) At Manig‘ 
rdma 

(3) Perhaps of 
Valipaltana, 

(6. 930) 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 j 6 7 

.67 228 

A Stone Temple 

near the villa- 

1 , 

(&. 932) i 

[IHQ 4^15] 

( Pdsdna-deuli ) 

ge Palaure 

Kattaraja i 1 

“ * 1 


The SilAhAras op 

1 

1 i 


Kolhapur : 

1 

i i 

68 229 • ' i 


1 

1 

. -[JRAS 4.281] 1 

Gift of a kvdyaiana 

! Outside theci- 

( 6. 980 ) i Miraj, ( Miraj , 


' pancaka ' ( of which ; ty of Mirinja \Marasitnha \ State ). 
one subordinate ; , and Cikkad- ! I 

shrine was dedica- : eva (a Brdh- ! > 

ted to Visnu ) ^ mana ) I ; ’ 

6^ 230 lA Jain Temple i (about.sM030) | Honnur,2mSW j A Jain temple where 

[ lA 12.102 ] , (Basadi) ' GandarMitya ' form Kagal the inscription was 

j I dind'Bamma \ near Kolhapur | found. M 12' 102 

I ! gdvitrif^a Ba- 1 the find-place ; 

i I IMa. I of this inscrip- ; 

In ' I * I tion. /A12102 i 

^ I i (a) In the vie- ( 1033 ) ! (a) Rukdi, (9 m. ' (a) Has a temple of 

70 I 231 I (a) Temples (or ima-; imtyot Gan- (a) F. Gatida- ' E.of Kolhapur, ' Mahadev. 

: [ JBBRAS 13.3 ] I gesof:— i 4asaniudra, di rMitya ” | Kolhapur State) /iG. 24.317. 

1 1. **Mahddtva*' | tank in the ' 

\ 2. Buddha^' I village of /r- ! ! 

' 3. ** Arhat “ i uku^tt in the 

; (b) A Tank named ; district of 

; **Gaf}4a‘Samudra*' \ MiriUja j 

1 (c) A Saiva temple : (W In the vill- ...... 

' called “ Gu^k- \ age of Iruh 

hvara',' udi. 

1 (d) A Saiva Temple i W In the vill- (c) P. Ga)}4a- j 

! of ** Mahadeva*’ \ ageofCwda- raditya 1 

: ' laya, \ 

(d) On the west j , 

I i ' of the village I ; 

' i of Gudalaya, I I ' 


71 ; 234 , i 

[ EI‘ 23.33 ] (a) A Temple of Sun | (a) In Brahm- ( 1048 ) ; (a) Brahmapuri 

under the name of j apurl in Su (a) P. Ganda- ( in Kolhapur, 

Khedddityadeva ' Kolldpura. raditya ’ Kolhapur Sta- 

I F. Ka^itdm- \ te ). El 23-30 

i • dtya ^iaiUa- ■ 

! appayya \ 

i I 

(b) A three-shrined j (b) the same ‘ ; lb) „ 

temple {Triku\a-\ locality. j 

prdsdda ) wherein i ! 

were installed the I | 

images of j ; 

1. Brahma, 2. Vhnu. 

72 235 (a) AJainTemiileof (a) In the mar- (a^ 1058) 

[El 19.30] **Pdrhvandtha!] ket place of ¥. Nmbade^ 

Kavadegdla varasa, a 
Mahd-Sd- 
I mania of 

I Gatkjaraditya. 

(b) A Temple of the j (b) In Kfindi- (b) „ 

Sun (The Inscrip- ' pa^ana 
tion mentions a re- { 
corder of the house | 
of the Sun-god ) 
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73 


237 

[El 3,209] 


74 238 

; [El 19.35] 


75 ; 239 

i [El 3.212] 


76 


240 

[INKK„178] 


77 ' 245 

' [El 3.215] 


78 i 256 
[El 2.217] 


79 


[El 2.225] 


, , j 

3 ' 4 1 5 

i i 

6 

1 : 

(c) A Jain Temple of i (c) In Kolhd- (c) Prior Srwfa- 
^^RUpdndrdyana.'' i pitra j klrttTramd- \ 

1 i yadeva \ 

Kolhapur, (Ko- 
lhapur State). 

(a) A Jain Temple of (a) In Hdvim- 1 (a) ( i’. 1065 ) 
*'Pdrsvandthadeva*' i Herillage a | P. V ij a y ir 

1 village in | d it yadeva 

i ! F. Viisudeva 

; Kholla. j 

Herle, ( Kolha- 
pur State). 
Ajre, ( „ ) 

See El 3.209 

n. 3. 

(b) A Jain Temple of | (b) In Ksulla- \ (b) Priest Ml- 
"RtipanTirdyana " 1 kapura. j ghanandi 6'/- 

j 1 ddhdntadcva 

Kolhapur, (Ko- 
lhapur State). 

Ia Temple of ^iva\ In Sci^nM 'is. 1065,1066) 

1 under the name of ; | F. Mdijiruja- 

1 ^'iWdhavcsvara.'* | yya.B.Vijayd- 

1 ; 1 ditya, h i s 

! 1 ! officers and 

' j the commu- 

i 1 1 nity of Vira 

J ' j Bamf^as. 

Shedbal, (Athni ' 
Taluka, Bel- 
gaum District). 

i 

1 

! A Jain Temple of In the village (s, 1073) 

1 Pdrsvamtha,'] ■ oi Madaliita ^ F. Codhorc 
\ Kfmagavufk^a 

1 P. Vijayadit 



i ' I 

! I 

A Jain Temple The location |(i. 1078) 
(Basadi). > is not clear I F. JDioiiiga 

! I from the in - 1 P. Inhabitants! 

i scription. 1 of the town i 

j I or village, j 

I A Maf/ja or Temple ' The location ! (i'. 1112,1114,' 
I with which were is not very : 1115) F. Ni?- 
! associated an image ] clear from; yakaLokana\ 

j or a temple of 1. : the inscrip- ' P. Vna Blio^ \ 

**Umd Mahesvara'* \ tionbutmayj jadcva and I 

i (a form of Atnrte’\ have been in | Sayaka Ka-\ 

i hvara or kiva) 2. | KopparavMa ; Hyana. | 

I Mahlilahml \ a village in I 

I ’ , Edenada, to ! 

I I which the ; 

1 ! granted fieldsj 

! belonged. 

I The YAdavas; j i 


I Temple of “PujayS*! 

1 bharanandtha " i 

I (liiva). I 


i According to 
i Kilhorn 
1 was founded 
by Bhillama 
orby his wife 
Lakmi 0 r 
Lachhiavvd. 

(4\ 922) 


(1) Temple of liiva, 
under the name of 
‘'Siddhe^andtha'* or 
Siddheivara” 


! F. Govinda 
Maurya and 
his wife Rd* 
jhl Nayakl, 
(S. 991) 


Two old Hindu temp- 
les of Vishve^vara 
and Kalaraeshvara,* 

Burgess, Revised 
Lists, 120. (ASI. 
New smp. Series 
Vol. XVI). 


i 

i 

I 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 , 6 

; 

1 ^ 



(2) A Tank ( or step- 
well near the tem- 
ple). 



i 

i 

) 

• 

> 

Temple of kiva. 

i 


F. Indrardja | 

Niku mbha. 

P. Govana , 

Nikumbha j 
and his mo- ; 

,ther lirtdetn. | 

(S. 1075) j 



1 

1 

1 


264 

[InKK., 139] 

Temple of '*Liksml- | 
NarasimhaJ' ' j 


F. Caun4iseUu 

P. Blulloma. ' 

i. nil) 

1 

i 

82 

• 

265 

, [El 3.219] 

Temple of “ TrikUte- 
kara/' * ^ 

1 

At Kraiuka, 

P. Bhillama, Gadag, ( Gadag 
it 1113) , Taluka, Dhar- 

1 war District). 


83 

269 

[INKK4 146] 

(1). Temple of | 
(or ‘Hari'). 

(1) In the huB 
country. 

1 (1). Country com- 

i prised by the 

1 present I n d i 
, taluka, Bijapur 
District. 




(2). Temple of 
** Buddha/' 

(2) ., 

; 

! 



(3). Temple of 
**Arhat/* 

(3) » 

i 


i 

1 

i 

1 


(4). Temple of 
** Baudimlh^” 
(The god was 
“ black -necked ” ; 
and “ wore the j 
moon on his i 
crest'’). ! 

(4) In Kiri-'] 
yindi. j 

1 

(4). Priest i (4). Indi, (chief 
CandracTida' place of the 
or Candra ' above). 
bharam. 
k. 1119)'. 

1 

! 

84 

270 

[SMHD.,2.56] 

i 

1. A well or Tank of | 
the god (name not 
given). ' 

1 

1 

1. At Ptmm- 
jd. ‘ ’ ; 

1. Pulunja, 

(Pandharpur 
Taluka, Sho- 
lapur Dis- 
1 trict). 

j 



2. A Tank or well. 

2. At LUige 
or Degdva. 

1 ' 2. Nali and 

1 DegaonBud- | 

! ruk near (1). 

i 

( 



3. ATankor“M««- 
jala." 

3, ktKuruva- 
lage. 

3. Kuroli, (16 
miles ENE 

; of(l)). 

Ruined Temples of 
the Late Mediaeval 
Period. 



4. A well of Yaksis 
(see El 13.49). * 


' •• >••• 

[ 




5. A Temple of 
Siddkehvm/' 

6. Temple oi ''Si- 
ddhasmadeva." 

5. At lithe. 

1 

i i5, Ite, (Pan- 

' ' dharpur ta- 

1 j luka, Shola- 

1 pur district). 





6. MPiirm- 
jd-pura. 

(6) F. perhaps 1 6. Pulunja. 
one Ammi - 1 
deva, ! 

1 
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71 

2 j 

3 

1 ^ 

6 

6 1 7 

1 1 



7. Temple ot 

7. At Pnrnm - 1 

7. F.Afeuda- 

1 V* 

7. Pulunja. j 



^^Vtraiiagarasa^^. 

Jfl. ' 

1 

tory prince 
Vikramddttya. 

1 



B.a Temple oV^\Ndrd- 

8. At Kuru‘ 


f 

1 


yanadeva^' ( ? ) 

9 Temple of 
bahkharadevd^ (?) 
10. Temple of ' 

^'Asagtmrd' { ? ) 

1 valage ( ? ) 

1 

1 


1 

« 1 


1 


85 

273 , 

1. A Temple of 

1. In the 

(i) F. Yoge- 



[SMHD,U31 

^^Mahddeva'' 

Gntarehva- 

ivara. 

, 


(under the name 

rapura, 

(S.1134) 

1 


1 

Yogekara ). 

which was 
to the SE of 
MdrU4hi 

i 





2. " Gavarebvara'' 

2 In the 



1 

1 

! 

Temple. 

Gavaresva- 

raputa. 


1 



3. Temp’e of 

3. Perhaps in 


. ...... 



Mudrehara^^. 

1 

Gavarekata- 

pura. 




1 

4. Temple of 

4 At Daha- 


1 



" \\ckara’\ 





87 


88 


275 1. Temple ot I. At Khedra- ( S. IKIC ) 

[JBBRAS12.7] I ‘'Koppdv^ra''. fura 

2. Temples. 2. At Jugtda 

& Smguppa. 


Zl% Temple of '' Maha^ ( S. 1140 ) 

[QBISM 15.17] /flfewl" (The 

inscription records 
the construction of 
a Toram in front 
of this temple in i 
the ground) 


279 Temple of Dr5ro;5. Y.nnanlrh- 

[El 3.112] deva, 

(S.1144) 


1. Khidrapur, 
(Kolhapur 
State). 

2. jugal, (8 

I miles SE of 
Kurundwad or 
more correcrly 

I Wadi ). 

3. Sirguppi, (3 

I miles from (2)). 

At Kolhapur in 
the Kolhapur 
State. 


Bahai, in 
Khandesh. 


89 286 & 293 1. Temple of 1. At Ambe ( 1150 ) | ) Ambe or 

[ SMHDo 1.6271 ] ^^Sakalelvara", (Amra- j Ambejogai, 

pura), (Bhir Dis- 

trict, Hyde- 

2, Temple of 2. At „ | rabad State). 

' ^^Ainbara(naihay' • }- 

3. Temple of 3. At „ | 

^^Redara {mthaY^ 

4, "Matfikya or 4. At „ ' 

Matiamvara'^ , 

5. Temple of 5. At „ 1 

» Lambodara^^ | 


I L Koppeshvar 
I Temple. 

^ 2. Jain Bastis. 


3. Jam Bastis. 


The famous temple 
I of Makalaksmi, 


I The temple in whl' v 
I the inscription was 

found is known as 
1 Sai!ijadevi Temple. 

I Acc.to Kielhorn,it 

I is identical with tbs' 

Temple of Dvara]a, 
(El 9. Ill, 112 & 
no fn.*16) 

1. The modem tem- 
ple of Sakalelvara 
is to the SW oftljff 
village at a distanf/^ 
of IJ miles. >re 
mscnption was ^ 
there formerly. 
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2 

3 


5 

— ; 

7 


6. Temple of “ Yoge- 

'svara ^ 

7. Temple of " Sarn- 
gadhara". 

8. Temple of “ Foia- 
yaka 

6. At Ambe 
{Amrapura) 

7. At Acala^ 
ura. 

8. IntheDhd- 
rora-desa. 

6. (F). Kholek- 
vara 

7. F. Khold- 
vara. 

(§. 1150) 

8. F. Khole's- 
vara. 

6. Ambe or Ambe 
Jogai. 

7. Elichpur, (Am- 
raoti» district 
Berar ) 

8. Country arou- 
nd Dharur.Bhir 
district, (Hyde- 
rabad State.) 

/ 

9. Temple of **Saka- 
: lesvara 

10. Temple of Vism. 

9 

10 

9. 

10. 




297 

[INKK., 150] 

1. Temple of " Sidd^ 
handiha [ ? ) 

2. Temple of Soman- 
dthadeva. 

3 Temple of 
kuddha. 

1, Perhaps in 
Kogga^nJiru. 

2, tf ,f 

3, In Koggat- 
amdgrahara 
in Kanamb- 
a4e 300 of 
the Karahdda 
2.000. 

(i. 1157) 

3. P. Mallar- 
asayya, Nag- 
rasa and 
others. 



298 

[El 19.194) 

A Temple of ‘7vV/r* 
apdla" (**Bhdira- 
va^*) 

In KoHir 

P. Mallideva 
rasa. 

Kolur, ( Haveri 
Taluka. Dharw- 
ar District ). 

A Temple of Mar- 
ianMevaor Holata 
at Kolur where tne 
inscription was fo- 
und. 

301 

[lA 7.304] ; 

i 

1 

1. Temple of '*Mahd- 
deva’\ 

2. A Temple of “So- 
mandlha 

1. At Bagav- 
adi, 

2. At Mudug- 
ala. 

(.5.1171) 

i 

i 

1 



1, Hire Bagiwa- 
di (Belgaum 
Taluka, Belga- 
um District). 


302 ; 

[lA 14.69] 1 

1. Temple of 

1. At Paurida- 
rikaksetraon 
the bank of 
the river Bh- 
marathu 

(i. 1171) 

1 

1. Pandharpur, 

( Pandha'rpur 
Taluka, Shola- 
pur district ). 

Famous temple o f 
Pandhari and other 
Late Medieval re- 
mains. 

i 

2. Temple of “ Som- 
andtha ’ 

0 

I 



304 * i 
[SMHD., 3.9.65 ]i 

1. Temple of “ Kali- 
deva ” or “ Kalk^v- 
ara". 

1. At Marmara- 
vdtaka or 
M'anjarabd^e. 

i 

1. F. Candra 1 
and Kehava. \ 
(S. 1172) 

! 

1. Manjarde, 

( Tasgaon Tal- 
uka, Satara 
District). 

Temple of Kallesvar. 


2. Temple of *'Nara- 
sMa 

2. At Sri Par- 
makheta. 

1 

i 

1 

2. Patkhed, ( 4 
miles SE of Ba 
rsi Takli, Ako- 
la District, 
Bear) 

1 


305 

[IE 19.19] 

1. '^Triknta Prdsdda'' 
or theTriple Shrine 
(also called “ Mall- 
ehara, Devekara 
zndMddhavdvara'') 
and Mafka, 


(S. 1172) 

1 



90 


91 


92 
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96 


! 2 Two Sivaluigas 
I and an image of 
! **MMhava" (were 
! installed in temple 
! 1^0. 1) 

' 3. A white Temple 
, (**Dhavala-prasada'' 
B^linga ofsapphhe 
i was set up in this 
1 temple ) 

I 4. Temple of "A'h/jj/fl 
hhava'\ 


97 ! 


98 1 


100 

101 


316 

[HI 21.9] 


310 

[EC lUOO] 


Temple 
; hara/' 


of " llari' 


314 

[El 21.125] 


Temple of 
hvara” 


‘ Kamc' 


317 

[IFKK..154] 


[Ham] 

325 

[EC 11.119] 


1. Tempi of “ 6’owa- 
I nhhz. 


2. Temple of “Svtf- 
^'ombhu-MalHkar- 
jum** (also called 
*' McdUkwa 


! 3. Temple of 
t mehmra 
4. Temple of 

hvaita 

1. Temple of **Kallu 
n&iha'\ 

2. Temp!eof”Afof/f- 
kUrjuna 

Temple of **H<iri- 
fma*\ 


1. Temple 


of 


4 

5 1 

1 

6 

J. In Kurumb' 
eita. 

2. F. Camm^,^ 

2. SindiKurbet(?) 
(GokakTaluka, 
Belgaum Distr- 
ict ). 

1 

3. F. Cdmuiula.. 

i 

i 

• 


i 

1 

4. P. Ndgasara: 

t 

i 

(Ji.ll76) 

H a r ih a r a, 
(Davangere 
taluka, Chital- 
drug District, 
Mysore State). 

1 

In the^ Vamj- 
vagranta, on 
the bank of 
the river 

j 

Set up on : 1 

account of | , 

the merit of ; 1 

Kananradeva' 

TungMa^ 
dra, (in Bi> 
dare, in 
Bikkiga 90 
in Nonamba- 

( Kfsna Yh 
dava) 

F. Ammeya 
Nayaka, (S. 
1179) 

‘ 

t-arfi 32,000. 


1, In HuUgere, 

(S. 1182) 

1. Puligere or 
Lakhshmesh- 
var, ( Laksh- 
meshwar talu- 
ka, Dharwar 
District). 

2. At KaiMsa- 
pura. 


2. Kavilaspur« 

( 7 miles from 
Nulegram, Gad 
Hinglaj taluka, 
Kolhapur 
State ). 

3. 




4. „ 



1. At Atnidbla 

1. P. Madai 
Nay(^a. 

jindal, (Kolha- 
pur State). 

2. „ 

2. P. i. 

(§.1183) 

...M. 

1 

j 

See No, 96 
above 

(§,1185) 

I See No. 96 
above 

1, At Arameh 

1. Sovi Deva. 


km. 



2 

2.JP, i» „ 
(§.1186) 



The inscription men- 
tions only the god 
^*Harih^ra^\ Ob« 
viously it is ident * 
cal with thcdian- 
hara Temple at 
Harihara, in the 
Davanagere Taluka, 
Chitaldrug District, 
in Mysore, where 
the inscription wa®; 

fOUlivI. 


See No. 96 above( 
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' I [SMHd!3.21] 




,3 1 330 

[EC 11.143] 


)4 


333 

[EC 11.146] 


)5 ' 340 

I [EC 11.45] 

)6 I 341 

[]RAS 5.183] 




J8 


[)9 


349 

[.EC 11.101] 


x' «61 y 

[A^l.kr“,*93pJ4, 

p.25ij 

• 

364 

I 

[SMHD.. 2.8; 
El 25.199] 


1, Five Ma|Aa5. 


2. The Basti of 
NmadetR ", 

3. ‘ A Basti with 
Maft^pa. 

4. Temple of **Mah^ 
lakmt*\ 

Temple of **Soma- 
fi^ha ", 


Temple of" 
Mallaya ", 


i Jain Temgle ( called 
’ " Laksmt Jimlaya) 

1. Temple of "Lfl/fiwlj 
-Nhayana" 


2. Temp.eof"iSme- 
hvara " 

3. Temple of 
kvara/' 

4. Temple of 
hara." 

1. Temple of "Hart- 
harehara" 

2. Temple of Lofeswi 
vallabha -MahMeva- 
raya-Narayaim,'* 

1. ' A Basati (PrafAa 
masena Bc^saii). 

2. Temple ot "ghe- 
un^akvatm." 

3. five Mashas. 

1. Temple Of **Vale- 
hvara." 


1. Kolhapufcu 


2 . 

3. At Jagati. 

4 MKolka- 
pura. 

At Ani/Qe, 


At Hemmana- 
BeiUra, 


In BetUra. 


1. Perhaps at 
Vaula in 
Stfsaf* in 
Kovikana, 

2 . „ „ .» 

3 

4. „ „ ,, 


1. MHarihard 


(§.1187) 


I K 0 1 h a p u r 
I ( K 0 1 h a p u r| 
State). 


P Vitthala 
Devarasa, 
(^1187) 


(S. 1188) 


, F. RUHrija 
I (.^'.1193) 


(i'. 1194) 


Many Temples, Jair 
Bastis and Mathas. 


Anaji, (Davan> 
gere taluka, 
Chitaldrug 
District, My- 
sore State ). 

Hemmanbetur, 

( Davanagere 
taluka, Chital- 
drug District, 
Mysore State ). 


2. „ of "karnga- 

dhara:' 


3. A well and water 
shed. 

4. Two Temples. 


2. At Harihara, 2. F. Tikkama\ 

\ (x^M202) 


1 ferhaps in |\ (iM216) 
r Balligave. \ ) 


1. At Vel&pura. 1. P. Baideva. 

(i. 1222,1232) 


2. AtV3r5«a^!2 F. Rlma 
! candra Fa- 
! dava, 

J [k 1122,1232)1 
j 3. At Varamn i 3. F. Purusai 
i j Nayaka. 


See Ins. No. 310 
above. 


Belgami, ( My-j 
sore State )i 


1. Velapur,(Ma)-| 1. A few temples of 

shiras Taluka, i the Late Medieval 

Sholapur, i Period 

District). 

2. Benares, U P. 







